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Tere are some subjects, in the discussion of which, Truth re- 
ceives as much aid from those who oppose as from those who advo- 
cate its interests; and to this class of subjects the affairs of India 
certainly belong. It is for this reason, probably, that the Govern- 
ment of that country, whether wielded by the Company’s Servants 
abroad, or by the Directors and Board of Control at home, has 
been uniformly conducted on the principle that darkness is better 
than light, mystery better than intelligible policy, and coneeal- 
ment better than publicity. Their beau ideal of a perfeet admi- 
nistration is the breathless calm of unmurmuring and unresisting 
submission, which they call tranquillity and content. They seem 
to have adopted the Asiatic maxim now grown into a proverb: 
that “ to remain stationary is better than to be making progress— 
to sit is better than to walk—-to recline is better than to sit—to 
sleep is better than to wake—and the undisturbed repose of death 
is best of all.” This is the climax of happiness to men who, 
bound in the adamantine fetters of caste, have no hope of elevation 
in the scale of being; and to whom the future is therefore a 
dreary waste ; the produce of whose labour is annually absorbed by 
the never-ceasing drains of despotism; and to whom the past is there- 
fore full of painful images, and the present only affording enjoyment 
when it yields a release from interminable and hopeless toil. The 
same motives and the same views appear to actuate the British 
rulers of the Asiatic world. Held by a chartered tenure, which 
there is no reasonahle ground of hope to see extended or renewed, 
the present possessors of that vast region, like the members of an 
Indian caste, can never expect to be greater or more elevated than 
they now are. They may lose their present rank, either partially 
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by expulsion from the caste to which they belong, or wholly by the 
utter annihilation of the caste itself, when its chartered privileges 
shall return to the community by which they were originally be- 
stowed ; but they cannot look forward to possess greater advan- 
tages than those they now enjoy. They may descend, but they 
cannot aspire to be exalted above the station they now fill; and 
thus, with them also, inaction is better than exercise ; stillness 
better than innovation ; and perfect silence and repose are best 
of all. 

It is not, therefore, without reason that the governing powers of 
India have invariably opposed every attempt made to promote in- 
vestigation into the state of their affairs. From the earliest period 
of their incorporation as a body, the name and person of an “ in- 
terloper,” the term by which every new and unlicensed visitor to 
the shores of India was formerly designated, was one of the most 
odious in their eyes: he was hunted from their soil with more 
cruelty and ferocity than the same individuals would evince in their 
pursuit of the wolf or the tiger: the act of a fellow-countryman 
daring to set foot on their hallowed territory without permission in 
writing from the lord of the estate, was a crime punishable with 
immediate arrest, imprisonment, and transportation, without trial 
or appeal; and, to the disgrace of the name of England, even now, 
when the Legislature is sacrificing the interest of millions in our 
own country to promote freedom of intercourse and freedom of 
trade with every foreign state and nation on the habitable globe ; 
even now, when British subjects may settle freely and pursue their 
eareer of honourable industry in every part of Europe, Africa, and 
America, not merely without interruption, but in general with a 
welcome reception and even encouragement from those whom they 
have been taught to regard as their natural enemics rather than 
their friends—India, our own by right of conquest, and for the 
cost of which conquest and retention every Englishman has paid, 
and continues to pay dearly—India, the country which every 
British subject has as much right to consider his own as any por- 
tion of the island that gave him birth—India alone is closed to his 
enterprise, his capital, and his skill. Nay more, India is not 
merely the on/y country on earth in which he cannot settle without 
a written permission from the persons holding it in trust for the 
nation of which he is one; but it is closed to himalone! All other 
men may visit it without obstruction. ‘The French, the Dutch, the 
American, the Chinese, the Negro, the Malay, the Hottentot, or 
the Turk,—all these may enter freely, may conduct whatever ope- 
rations of commerce or industry may seem best to them, without 
hindrance or molestation. But the free-bory, tax-paying, free- 
trading Englishman, who is received with open arms in every other 
quarter of the world, may not, dare not, touch the soil of India 
without a license! The law has made it criminal for him to breathe 
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the air of Hindoostan without a written authority from the twenty- 
four Directors of a trading Company ; and every British subject 
residing or sojourning in any part of that Company’s dominions, 
without such license, supposing him to be performing the most sig- 
nal services to his country, or to be in the innocent and harmless 
condition of one asleep or in a trance, has been declared by high 
official authority to be “in the hourly commission of a misde- 
meanor at law,” for which he may be instantly seized, imprisoned, 
and transported, as a felon, back to the land from whence he came, 
without the hope of redress, though total ruin to himself and all 
his dependents may follow this cruel procedure. Even more than 
this ; supposing him to be possessed of all the documentary autho- 
rity that the law has declared necessary, and to go out fortified 
with all the licenses and permissions that the Court, the Board, or 
even the Parliament of England could afford him ; no sooner should 
he have set his foot upon the shores of the Ganges, than he might 
on the very instant, without offence being committed by him, with- 
out reason being assigned by his oppressor, have all these warrant- 
ries torn from his possession, or declared to be forfeited, and he 
himself banished from the country, to settle in which he may have 
sacrificed all his other prospects in life, on the alleged ground of 
his being unpossessed of the authority of which the Government of 
the country itself had forcibly deprived him!! 


This is the state of India, and of Englishmen residing in it at the 
present moment. No wonder, therefore, that all inquiry into a sys- 
tem, founded on such injustice and absurdity, should be deprecated 
by those whose interests and privileges are so interwoven with this 
system, that any alteration of the one is likely to be followed with the 
destruction of the other. No wonder that a free press in India, or 
Parliamentary investigation in England, should be so much dreaded 
and decried by those who profit by the abuses which each of these 
powerful agents would bring to light. But that public writers, la- 
menting the apathy of the British public to the vast interests of the 
Indian empire, detailing the imperfections of the system by which 
it is ruled, proclaiming the danger of its present position, and ad- 
vocating inquiry and reform; that such men should see and act 
upon the advantage of discussion in this country, where the interest 
is so faint, the facts so imperfectly known, and evidence so inac- 
cessible and imperfect, and yet decry the advantage of discussions 
on the spot, where none of these obstacles to the discovery of the 
truth would exist, is one of those inconsistencies, in the reality of 
which it is difficult to believe, and would be altogether impossible to 
credit from the relation of another, were it not placed in the 
clearest and most unequivocal manner before our eyes. 

The first inconsistency, that of opening India freely to all fo- 
reigners, and shutting out the English only from participation in its 
wealth, would alone be paralleled by the Parliament declaring that 
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the British Museum—to support which every Englishman pays his 
portion in taxes---should be freely open, night and day, without fee 
or reward, to foreigners of every nation; but that no British sub- 
ject should ever visit it without a license from the twenty-four 
trustees or directors, to be obtained only by great personal interest, 
or purchased bya large sum of money ; but that even then the resident 
manager of the Museum, though he could not hinder any foreigner 
from visiting every part of the National Institution, might, as soon as 
any Englishman had crossed the threshold of the outer court, take 
away his visiting ticket, or declare it forfeited, without offence or 
without reason assigned, and send the individual back to the place 
from whenee he came, though it were 20,000 miles distant ; though he 
had left his home for ne other purpose than to visit this repository 
of the treasures of science, and had sacrificed time, money, and 
brilliant opportunities of doing other things, to accomplish this 
long-meditated and anxiously perilous visit. ‘The second incon- 
sistency, that of recommending investigation and discussion on the 
affairs of India in England, and decrying every attempt to carry 
these on upon the spot, is as if the British Parliament were to re- 
move to the mountains of Hindoostan, and there legislate for Eng- 
land, permitting the most ample discussion here of every thing re- 
lating to India, and the fullest discussion there of every thing 
relating to Great Britain; but never permitting either country to 
be the scene in which its own affairs should be debated, nor suffering 
any measure or event to be commented on until several years had 
elapsed, and all the mischief of which it was capable had been 
already thoroughly experienced. This is the wisdom of the nine- 
teenth century ; and all who do not yield implicit assent to its pro- 
found and exalted character, have the distinction of being set down 
by those self-approving sages, as “ incorrigible ninnies,” or “ cant- 
ing democrats,” wishing to “ destroy established institutions,” and 
to “ dim the lustre of the brightest jewel in the British crown.” 

This is not very encouraging, it must be admitted. But, as we 
remarked before, the very advocates for suppressing all discussion 
in India prove incontestibly its importance and its necessity by the 
very arguments used by them to show its danger ; they put into the 
hands of those they would destroy, unconsciously however it would 
seem, weapons that must be turned upon them to their own de- 
struction ; and it is some consolation, therefore, to know, that as 
long as ever writers are to be found to uphold the present system 
of suppressing inquiry and evidence on the spot, as it regards the 
affairs of India, so long will they themselves furnish arguments that 
will progressively awaken the nation to a sense of the necessity of 
adopting the very policy they labour to deprecate, and thus pro- 
mote the very end which it is the chief aim of their labours to 
defeat. 


On this ground we always hail with satisfaction the appearance 
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of any work, stricture, or review on Indian affairs. It is almost 
matter of indifference to us what description of policy it advocates ; 
or, at least, we should much prefer a continued succession of works 
advocating even error, than an entire absence of all publications on 
the subject. Let them be written with the greatest talent that the 
nation can produce ; and let the evil genius of prejudice and bigo- 
try, which is not unfrequently the ally of talents of the most per- 
suasive kind, preside over every page, still we do not fear the re- 
sult. Facts must transpire even in such productions, and facts are 
all that are necessary to be known, to lead in time to the adoption 
of a better system. The Indian authorities know this well, and, 
therefore, like true “ children of the world,” they are “ wiser in 
their generation than the children of light.” They carefully abstain 
from all discussion but that which is forcibly wrung from them. 
Their less prudent advocates depart from that example, and we 
rejoice at it; for, from their advocacy of error, truth will gain 
ground, and a thousand eyes, which they would delude if they can- 
not entirely close, will be opened to perceive, in all their nakedness, 
the very defects which it is their especial object to gloss over or to 
conceal. 


We have been led into these observations by the appearance, 
within the past month, of three separate reviews of Sir John Mal- 
colm’s ‘ Political History of India,’ in the three Periodical Journals 
named at the head of this article. We have not lost sight of Sir 
John Malcolm’s work itself. But, as it is not one of those produc- 
tions of which a satisfactory abstract can be given, and as there is 
no immediate apprehension that the interest of the subject will die 
away, we prefer waiting till it shall have been generally read, that 
we may discuss some of its peculiarities with the advantage of the 
doctrines we mean to oppose being sufficiently known to render ad- 
vertence to them more generally intelligible. In the mean time, 
however, we are not unmindful of the History of India, nor of the 
importance of its being familiarly known to the community at large, 
before the discussions respecting the Company’s Government there 
shall commence, as they will, in a few years, in the senate of the nation. 
The series of articles, now in the course of publication in our pages, 
will include a ‘Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the British Power 
in the East,’ from the earliest period of its history up to the present 
time; and to these it is our intention to add a series of chapters 
on the principal defects of the present system of government, with 
specific proposals for the several reforms required, so as to have 
the whole subject fairly brought before the nation, and collected 
into an easily accessible form, in sufficient time to meet the general 
demand which must arise for that description of information about 
the period at which the discussions respecting the renewal of the 
East India Company’s Charter will commence. In the interval 
that has yet to elapse, we shall embrace every opportunity that 
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may present itself of amassing materials for the judgment of the 
world, and mark, as we go along, the progress made in public opi- 
nion on the topics which, from time to time, will pass under its re- 
view. In the execution of this task, we proceed to examine the 
articles already adverted to, as found in the several Periodical 
Journals of the day, beginning with that of ‘ Blackwood.’ 


In introducing his remarks on the ‘ Political History of India,’ by 
Sir John Malcolm, the writer takes occasion to dwell on the ease 
of governing any single nation, even if it be as populous and as en- 
terprising as Great Britain itself, provided it has no extended con- 
quests or foreign dependencies to manage, thus furnishing a very 
strong argument in favour of what he either does not perceive, or 
abstains from recommending, namely, the superiority of self- 
government, to a government by deputies over which neither the 
governing power who appoints, nor the enslaved people over whom 
they rule, have sufficient control. If it be, on the other hand, a 
matter of extreme difficulty (and who would presume to deny the 
fact ?) to govern well an immense empire, far removed from the 
chief seat of authority, filled with people of every variety of creed 
and character, and almost illimitable in its extent, the remedy 
would certainly be—and if good government were really the object 
of ambition, the remedy would be adopted—to revert to that state 
of single, or independent, or self-controlling government, which is 
admitted by the same authority to be so easy to conduct advan- 
tageously. But this, though inevitable from the premises, is not 
an inference which any writer in ‘ Blackwood’ would willingly put 
forth. The logic of that school is of a different stamp. ‘The writer 
of the article before us, for instance, begins by saying— 


“ The history of the whole world, and the principles which regu- 
late human nature, alike point out, that from the moment the 
bounds of an empire have passed beyond certain limits, any addi- 
tion to its magnitude, so far from contributing to its strength, only 
weakens the tie which holds its separate parts together, and brings 
it nearer and nearer to utter destruction.” 


What those “ certain limits are,” is not stated ; but as all parties 
seem agreed that they have been long since passed by the extension 
of our territorial conquests in India, it is clear that the safest way 
to regain strength and prevent approaching dissolution would be to 
retrace our steps, till we came back within the proper limits again. 
The writer, however, goes on: 

“* Under these circumstances, no truism can be more self-evident, 
than that, in exact proportion to the extension of their authority, 
ought the vigilance and attention of the rulers of great empires to 
be exerted.” 


Now a stronger argument than this in favour of free investigation, 
discussion, and exposure of all abuses in such an extended empire 
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as that of India could not have been adduced by the most deter- 
mined friend of republicanism. It is not so meant; but, if it be 
true that the more extended the authority of rulers, the greater 
vigilance should be exercised over their conduct: then, it is unde- 
niable that the rulers of India, having much more extended authority 
than the rulers of England, require to be more narrowly watched 
than these: a principle for which, as friends of a free press in India, 
we have always contended, and which the avowed opposers of that 
freedom now come forward to confirm ! 


This writer, who thinks that in a single province, where there is 
little danger of foreign aggression, its rulers can have little to do 
but to sit still and let the people regulate their own proceedings 
by the most intelligible and safest of all modes, “ the custom of 
their fathers,” does not seem to recollect that if this rule were fol- 
lowed, it would lead to the establishment of as many small, but in- 
dependent republics in India, as there are provinces now subject to 
one great sway. It is not this that he desires tosee. He admits 
that its extended government is an evil and full of danger, but he 
does not even glance at the converse of the proposition that con- 
densed and limited dominion is a good—and most conducive to 
safety ; for while, on the one hand, his arguments would bear the 
fair interpretation that the safety and welfare of England is 
endangered and encumbered by the extent and variety of her fo- 
reign dependencies ; on the other, he broadly contends that the loss 
of these incumbrances would not merely place England back into 
the position ske occupied before her possession of them, but sink 
her infinitely lower in the scale! This is, to us, we confess, unintel- 
ligible. The loss of an evil—such as an extended empire—-must, 
we should have thought, have been a good; and if examples were 
wanting, we should unhesitatingly say, that the separation of Ame- 
rica from England has been not merely an advantage to the former 
country, but also to the latter, inasmuch as it has given to her all 
the benefit arising from increased commercial intercourse with the 
New World without the expense of governing it; and few will deny, 
least of all the loyal writers in Mr. Blackwood’s train, that England 
has not “ sunk infinitely lower in the scale of nations” by her loss of 
America, but has, on the contrary, risen in greatness from that mo- 
ment progressively onward to the present. If this has been the 
case since the separation of a power, now trained up to dispute 
with us the sovereignty of our own peculiar element, what have we 
to dread from the separation of India, which never could become 
our rival, as America has been, either in arts, in commerce, or in 
arms? The proximity, in point of situation and position on the 
surface of the globe, the similarity of latitude, soil, climate, lan- 
guage, manners, habits, &c., made it highly probable that America 
would become the rival of England in natural productions, and in 
manufactures, as well asin naval commerce and warfare. And yet 
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her separation from the Mother Country has been beneficial to both. 
Not the smallest probability of such rivalry in any one of these par- 
ticulars exists between England and India, should the latter become 
independent to-morrow. England can never grow the sugar, cot- 
ton, rice, indigo, pepper, coffee, and other tropical productions for 
which India will ever be the great storehouse of the world. India 
can never produce the minerals, the manufactories, the hardy races 
of soldiers and sailors, the industrious habits and the ever-stirring 
spirit of competition for which England, by her soil and climate, 
religion, and civil institutions, has been, and will be, for ages yet 
renowned. By the separation of America, England might have lost 
the command of her markets, as the latter might, under severe self- 
denials, have both grown and manufactured for herself. By the sepa- 
ration of India no such loss cou/d happen, because we have it already 
in our power to produce, by our superior skill and machinery, the 
very articles in greatest request in the tropics, infinitely cheaper 
than the people of those regions, who furnish us with the raw ma- 
terial, could do it for themselves ; and that we cannot, if we would, 
raise in our own country the tropical productions, for which we ever 
have been and long must be dependent entirely on them. Can any 
one suppose that the Americans, who trade with China as freely 
and as largely as they please, without paying more than the salary 
of a single resident there to represent their nation, do not derive 
infinitely greater advantage from the intercourse with that country 
than the English, who keep the whole nation, except the East India 
Company, from trading at all with China, and who, even to do this, 
maintain an extravagant establishment there, large enough to form 
the Court of the most friendly and powerful nation? If China were 
open to the free trade of all Englishmen, which it will no doubt soon 
be, we should find, that country of infinitely more value to us while it 
received our manufactures, and gave us back its silks, nankeens, and 
teas, without our being required to keep an immense civil and mili- 
tary force to retain the country as our own, than if we took pos- 
session of it entirely, as we have done with Hindoostan? And if 
this would be the case with China, why not also with India? to 
which exactly the same arguments apply. But there is not sufficient 
interest awakened to the subject to have a ready answer to questions 
like these. Let the public feeling and attention be roused, and this 
is gradually approaching nearer and nearer, and we shall then see 
them answered satisfactorily, with expressions of wonder that they 
could have so long escaped the attention of reflecting men. The 
fact of this indifference, or apathy to Indian interests and affairs, 
let it arise from what cause it may, is no where disputed ; all 
parties begin with lamenting it, and even this is pleasing, as a 
symptom that, the evil being perceived, there is some prospect of a 
remedy being in time applied. On the subject of this apathy, the 
writer in ‘ Blackwood’ thus expresses himself: 
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“ There is nothing connected with the policy of this great nation 
more remarkable, than the degree of apathy which her rulers, and, 
indeed, her people generally, appear to experience, with reference 
to the affairs of the most important of all our dependencies, the 
Eastern Empire. At a moment when the influence of Great Britain 
is felt and acknowledged over the whole continent of India ; when 
an hundred millions of people, divided from our shores by the dis- 
tance of half the globe, directly own our sway ; when not three 
hundred millions only, but millions upon millions besides, who dwell 
under the nominal rule of their Native princes, look to us as the 
arbiters of their destiny, and the guardians of their happiness ; and, 
above all, when it is avowed that the loss of this influence would 
affect us more materially than almost any other calamity which could 
occur, it is not more melancholy than surprising, to behold the utter 
neglect with which every question relative to the proper manage- 
ment of British India is treated, and the utter nausea with which 
the proposed agitation of such a question is met. There is not a 
single subject of political economy which seems not to be regarded, 
both by the public and legislature, as far more worthy of discussion. 
Do the Roman Catholics aspire at political power, their claims are 
patiently investigated, and the whole kingdom is kept in a state of 
ferment while the investigation is going on. Does some new freak for 
the regulation of any branch of trade or manufactures enter the head 
of the minister, it is brought forward, examined in all its bearings, ar- 
gued pro and con, till we grow weary of arguing about it; and all this 
with a spirit certainly not to be condemned, but which is as certainly 
never displayed in the discussion of an Indian question. Nay, nor 
need we confine ourselves to points so important as these. A riot in 
one of the manufacturing districts, a seditious harangue or two from 
Mr. O'Connell and his colleagues, an excursion of the White Boys, 
or the burning of a shieling in the sister isle; one and all of these 
topics, let them come on the tapis when they may, are treated as 
things of infinitely more moment than the gravest consideration con- 
nected with the affairs of India, or the welfare of its industrious, in- 
offensive, and most patient population.” 


All this is undoubtedly true. Would the reader wish the enigma 
solved ? for an enigma it must appear to him, without some expla- 
nation. The whole secret is this: There is no single subject of 
political economy that can be discussed, to which the passions of 
thousands are not immediately roused by their having property at 
stake in the issue. The discussion of the Catholic Question raises 
intense interest, for the same reason ; because the Protestant clergy 
regard their property as well as their power in danger, and summon 
not merely their own body, but all its innumerable adherents, to the 
fight. A rebellion in the West Indies affects the property of hun- 
dreds of planters, who flock down, peers and commoners, to the 
Houses of Parliament, to look after the interests of their estates. 
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A riot in a manufacturing district, in like manner, affects the pro- 
perty of some large class in England ; and the discussion of the 
corn-laws and tumults in Ireland are in reality things of much 
greater moment in the eyes of the people of England generally than 
any thing which could happen in India ; for in these the most im- 
portant fluctuations in the value of property is involved, and there- 
fore public attention is drawn to the subject. Even the proceedings 
of the new republics of America, and of the mining adventurers 
conducting their enterprizes there, are all regarded with infinitely 
greater interest than any thing connected with Asia, because there 
is a large class of people whose property is affected by the move- 
ments of Bolivar or Paez, the transport of dollars from Mexico 
to Vera Cruz, or the nature of the latest despatches from Columbia. 
Even the affairs of Greece, about which so little has been said or 
done in the spirit of those who love freedom for its own sake, un- 
connected with gain, have never made half the noise they have oc- 
casioned since the bondholders took up the question of the loan, to 
see how their property would stand atfected by the issue. ‘This is 
the only lever by which the present race of Englishmen appear ca- 
pable of being moved ; and it is precisely because this does not 
touch them in any manner in the fluctuations of Indian affairs, that 
they are so utterly indifferent to them. There is no other reason, 
and the remedy is therefore easy. If it be desirable that the apathy 
now so universally complained of should be removed, let but the 
Colonization of India take place—let there be East Indian land- 
holders living in England on the produce of their estates, as there 
are now West Indian and Irish landowners in the two Houses of 
Parliament—let the people of England be directly made to feel, by 
an increase of specific taxes, the evils of one course of policy, and 
the benefit, by a direct remission of taxes, of an opposite course of 
policy in India, and we should soon find the rich and the poor as 
clamourous as they are now indifferent about the matter. But 
while whatever happens in India neither affects their purses nor their 
comforts, any more than if it happened in the moon, as far as they 
can perceive the direct connexion of the measures and their effects, 
they never will take an interest in Indian affairs, nor is it reasonable 
to expect they should. This is the grand secret: and when property 
can be brought into the scale, the whole matter will wear a very 
different aspect. The writer in ‘ Blackwood’ goes on to say : 
“We sincerely hope that matters will not be permitted to con- 
tinue thus much longer. It is sufficiently disgraceful to us that we 
have allowed upwards of thirty years to elapse without any serious 
inquiry being instituted into this momentous subject ; it will inflict 
a stain upon our national character, such as we shall never be able 
to erase, if we suffer many more years to pass by in a similar state 
of inactivity. For, not to dwell too much upon the selfish side of 
the picture, the vast importance of India, in a commercial and finan- 
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cial point of view, to Great Britain, we never ought to conceal from 
ourselves, that in the eye of Him who has given India into our hands, 
we are awfully responsible for the happiness of the people who in- 
habit it. If our Government be, what it ought to be, calculated to 
advance them in the scale of civilization and prosperity, then shall 
we be able to boast, let our dominion end when it may, that at least 
it sought the object which all governments are bound to seek ; if, 
on the other hand, it shall prove to have had a contrary tendency ; 
if, either through prejudice, or mistake, or design, or even ill-directed 
zeal, we shall be found to have produced no good, and therefore 
much evil, then shall we fall, not only unpitied by others, but abso- 
lutely incapacitated for pitying ourselves.” 

This is a language which it is of little or no use to address to the 
British nation, to that portion of them especially who are likely to 
form the majority of Mr. Blackwood’s readers. ‘They have no in- 
fluence to turn the scale either one way or the other. It ought to 
be daily rung in the ears of those who hold the destinies of the 
country in their hands, who sit upon the throne of power in India. 
It is there that this doctrine should be preached: it is there alone it 
would be of much present benefit to see it acted upon. But, any 
man who should dare to hold this sort of language, and aceompany 
it with any proof of the rulers of that country neglecting the duty 
here said to be so sacred and so imperative, might risk being ruined 
for his pains. Apathy and indifference are just what the men in 
authority there desire ; and any attempt to rouse the community 
from their happy lethargy, even in terms in which the writer we 
have quoted would no doubt approve, would be punished as a sort 
of treason against the tranquillity of the state. He proceeds: 


“ It is, however, sheer folly to talk about the wisdom and huma- 
nity of speedily taking the Indian question into consideration. The 
Indian question will be considered, and must be considered, before 
long. Let our legislators shut their eyes against it if they please ; 
let senators and people flatter themselves that, because the late 
mutinies have been suppressed, the late seditions appeased, and 
the late wars brought to a most unexpectedly successful issue, that 
therefore all is well throughout India; let them boast of our ex- 
tended influence there, and infer from these premises, that our do- 
minion has increased in stability as it has increased in magnitude ; 
let this be done by all means; but if it be, then are Christopher 
North and his coadjutors no true prophets, if the delusion be not 
speedily dispelled, and that with a vengeance. Our decided con- 
viction is—and we give it without any attempt at circumlocution— 
that the empire of England in Asia never stood in so perilous a 
predicament as at present. Short as its duration has been, the 
seeds of decay have existed in its bosom for years; and these have 
only come the faster toward maturity, as the outward limits of the 
empire have been extended.” 
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We need add nothing to this disclosure, which, considering the 
quarter from whence it proceeds, may be regarded as a sure indica- 
tion that it is agreeable to the existing ministry to have the present 
state of India represented as insecure, and its present government 
as inadequate to the management of that great trust, of which it 
is, doubtless, their intention to relieve the East India Directors at 
the end of their present charter. If any doubt remained of this, 
we might turn to many passages in the article under revision, in 
which this imperfection of the present system is broadly stated — 
In one passage, the writer says, “ For that the present system of 
government is inadequate, and the authorities to whom it is intrusted 
are incompetent, and the laws by which it is administered ill cal- 
culated to secure the prosperity of a great empire, is a fact which 
all who are acquainted with the subject must allow.” ‘There is no 
doubt of this in our minds ; and yet, a writer in India, who should 
dare to point out any one of the members of council as incompe- 
tent, (though here the whole of the authorities are so declared to 
be,) would be banished from the country for uttering so disagree- 
able a truth; though it is clear that there is the only proper or 
useful place to proclaim the fact, if it is fit to be proclaimed at all. 

After repeating the same accusation of incompetency against 
both the Directors and the Board of Control, (p. 703,) the writer 
falls into the following, frequently repeated, but not on that account 
at all the more accurate, summary of the difficulties which stand in 
the way of getting more competent authorities to fill the place of 
these incompetent ones : 

“ When we consider how complicated the affairs of India are— 
how totally different the entire science of Political Economy, 
which is applicable to the state of society there, from the science 
which is acted upon, and ought to be acted upon here—when we 
farther look to the masses of documents which must be perused, 
ere a man is capable of forming any opinion on the questions, which 
in that Board are continually brought before him, we must admit, 
that a system which authorises, and even invites, the only efficient 
members of the Board to look upon themselves as mere birds of 
passage, is, and must be mischievous, inasmuch as it furnishes them 
with a fair excuse for indulging in that indolenee, to which all men 
are more or less naturally addicted.” 

There is no doubt that indolent men are glad to be justified in 
their indolence by these or any other excuses that can be urged in 
their behalf ; but the truth is, that the difficulties here enumerated 
as standing in the way of a right understanding of Indian affairs, 
exist only in the imaginations of those who originally conjured them 
up, or those who through mere imitation repeat them without re- 
flection. There is not half the complication in the affairs of India 
that there is in those of England. ‘The science of political eco- 
nomy is as applicable in all its doctrines to every province of India 
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as to the counties of Great Britain. And as to the masses of docu- 
ments which the writer here supposes necessary to be read before a 
man can be capable of forming any opinion on questions brought 
before him relating to India, it would be just as reasonable to sup- 
pose that no juryman could come to a decision as to his verdict in 
any given case without reading the whole of the statutes at large. 
If it be the history of the country that is necessary to be thoroughly 
understood, Mr. Mill is as easily read as Rapin or Hume. If it be 
the financial condition of the country that requires to be fathomed, 
the state of India is, in this respect, as easy to understand as that 
of England. And if it be the religions or the laws of the several 
sects and classes inhabiting our possessions in the East, the former 
are fewer in number and less varied in character than the religions 
professed and practised in Great Britain; and the latter are to be 
found in at most about half a dozen volumes, while in England, the 
new laws that are passed during every session of Parliament, are 
more voluminous than either the Koran of Mohammed, or the In- 
stitutes of Menu taken together, If any man in this country should 
venture to give his opinion on the Slave Trade, or the Corn Laws, 
or on Catholic Emancipation, no one would be senseless enough to 
insist, that unless he had read all the various books, pamphlets, 
speeches in Parliament, debates and controversies, official and un- 
official, that had ever transpired on these subjects for the last fifty 
years, he ought not to be considered capable of forming any opinion 
worth hearing. The same exercise of an unbiassed judgment, 
founded on the dictates of reason and common sense, would enable 
any man to form as sound an opinion on a question of Indian, as on 
one of British policy. The great principles of justice, the wants 
and desires of man, the leading motives of action, and the influence 
of human hopes and fears, are nearly the same in every country; 
and these are the broad foundations on which every wise and just 
system of government must be built. A profound knowledge of 
these, and of the proper mode of framing institutions so as to pro- 
duce out of their application and observance the greatest portion 
of happiness to the greatest number of beings, may be as well ac- 
quired in England as in India, in the studious and contemplative 
retirement of private life as in the busy scenes and corrupting at- 
mosphere of office and power ; and it is, therefore, a fallacy to sup- 
pose that, except in a knowledge of the mere forms and ceremonies 
of official routine, a President of the India Board could be at all 
the more valuable in proportion to the length of time he filled 
his office. What is wanted in all heads of departments is impar- 
tiality, fear of public censure, zeal, and an ambition to distinguish 
the period of their administration by some great and good measure. 
To all these, length of service in the same office is fatal, and fre- 
quent change most highly conducive. If the President of the 
American Republic, the Lord Mayor of London, or the Chairman 
of the East India Company, were cach to be sure of their places 
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for a long series of years, they would be much less zealous in the 
discharge of their public duties, than under a system of frequent 
removal and succession. And if the Chairman of the East India 
Directors requires changing every year, which the practice of the 
Court, at least, declares to be necessary, upon what imaginable 
principle can it be well to have the President of the India Board 
kept in office for life, the subjects submitted to the consideration 
and decision of each being identically the same? ‘The writer of 
the review in ‘ Blackwood’ will, perhaps, answer this question in some 
future Number of that work. In the mean time, we proceed with 
what he offers as a proof of the impolicy of change and the neces- 
sity of permanency, from which we shall draw some unexpected 
conclusions. He says: 


“ Though the Board of Control was established so early as 1784, 
and though it assumed, in appearance at least, a very efficient at- 
titude in 1793, nothing in point of fact was done by it, nor did the 
statesmen who composed it either know, or profess to know, any- 
thing of the interior management of India, till the year 1807. 
And whence came it, even then, to arrive at something like informa- 
tion, and to take something like an active part in the administra- 
tion of Indian affairs? Not, good reader, on account of the dili- 
gence or zeal of any one of the officers on whom all responsibility 
rested, but because there chanced to be in the office, as a clerk, a 
gentleman, whose active and vigorous mind prompted him to 
struggle with a thousand difficulties, and whose perseverance over- 
came them. It is to the exertions of James Cumming, Esq.—no 
commissioner holding high rank, and receiving a rich salary—but 
a mere clerk, at the head of the Revenue and Judicial department, 
that the Board and the country are indebted for any knowledge 
which may now be possessed, and any useful interference which may 
now be exercised, by this controlling body, in the internal govern- 
ment of India. Till he took the matter up, no one dreamed of in- 
quiring whether things were going on aright, or the contrary: and 
he was enabled to take it up, only because his situation, with that 
of other clerks, was not liable to be filled by a stranger, as often as 
the Minister might take it into his head to desire a change. But 
a system which thus compels the responsible officers to look to 
officers who are not responsible, for information and instruction 
how to act, is surely not one which any thinking person will 
defend.” 

We consider the facts here stated to be highly probable. But 
what a picture does it present of the indolence and incompetency 
of our public servants generally! It is clear from this, that “high 
rank and rich salary,” instead of being, as they are constantly pre- 
tended to be, by the bestowersof them on their favourites, a 
“ guarantee” for zeal, ability, and the faithful discharge of the pub- 
lic duties, for the pretended fulfilment of which such rank and 
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salaries are given, are nothing more than bounties on indolence and 
indifference. It is the mere clerks, as they are called, in most of 
the public offices of England, who do the duties, but the men of 
rank receive the pay. In the case of Mr. Cumming, it is unde- 
niable that if He had been elevated, as under a good government 
that regarded fitness for office as the highest qualification he would 
have been, to the chair of the President, he would then have com- 
bined in his own pe:con the united advantages of competent know- 
ledge and chief r>sponsibility. But to put aside ignorant mey of 
high family interest a:.d connections, to make room for talented 
men of low origin with no parliamentary influence, would be an act 
of virtue far above the present enlightened age and country ; and 
such as no public functionary in England could be found to per- 
form. What is the course pursued? Mr. Cumming, the sole de- 
positary of the zeal and information in which all the good done at 
the India Board originated, is pensioned off in retirement ; and his 
indolent and ignorant superiors, who, without his being constantly 
at their elbows are admitted to be totally inefficient, are still con- 
tinued in their offices, with the “‘ high rank” and “ rich salaries” 
that are in reality given them for their political subserviency to the 
minister of the day, though professedly for duties which their own 
eulogist here admits them to be incompetent to perform. 


Another reflection arises out of this subject, which should not be 
passed over. If Mr. Cumming, a mere clerk as he is called, from 
his bare perusal of the ex-parte documents detailing the proceed- 
ings of Government in India, could, notwithstanding all the im- 
perfect and disadvantageous circumstances under which these 
proceedings came before him, acquire so much useful knowledge, 
and by the application of it effect so much good by his counsel 
and advice at the India Board in London—how much more ac- 
curate and extensive would be the knowledge acquired by men, of 
minds not inferior to Mr. Cumming, in India itself, if the proceed- 
ings of its Government were there made public through the press— 
not ex-parte only, but subject to that scrutiny, counter-evidence, 
comment, and even refutation, which many statements would no 
doubt there receive, but which can never be investigated fairly here : 
because, in the documents sent home by the Government of India 
to their superiors here, it is generally they alone who speak, and 
all counter statement to their own is either forbidden, and there- 
fore does not appear on the spot, or, if it appears, is either sent 
home in the most partially garbled form, or suppressed altoge- 
ther. Entire publicity and perfect freedom of discussion in India 
would do more good in a single year, than all the labours of a 
hundred such men as Mr. Cumming could effect at the Board in 
London in a century. But to this, the only rational and effectual 
remedy, a senseless outcry is repeated from various quarters till 
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men seem wrought, by the mere repetition of folly, into a belief that 
it is wisdom. 

After some very judicious remarks on the superannuated bi- 
gotry of attachment to ancient usages, and hatred of innovation 
which characterize the Directors of the East India Company, as 
well as the almost inconceivable absurdity of the system of servitude 
observed by every newly elected member of that supereminently 
ridicnlous and heterogeneous body, the writer follows up his for- 
cible exposure of the evils and errors of the present system by the 
following remarks: 

“It is hardly necessary that we should point out the remedies 
applicable to such errors as these. The very statement of the 
errors themselves must suggest a proper method for their removal. 
Let the connection between the Ministry and the Board of Control 
be so far dissolved, that a president and secretary, once appointed, 
shall not be removable, except from incapacity or malversation. Let 
the individuals chosen be made sensible, that they shall be held 
responsible, not in word, but in reality, for their proceedings—let 
an Indian budget be regularly called for in the House of Commons, 
and the utmost publicity given to the transactions of the Indian 
Government—in a word, let the subject of India be treated, as it 
deserves to be treated by the Legislature, as one of the most im- 
portant which is ever brought before it, and we will answer for 
things going on far better than they have gone on during the last 
half century.” 

There is a mixture of truth and fallacy in this, which ought to 
be separated. “ Responsibility,” as applied to any of the public 
men of England or India, is a word without a meaning. The only 
way in which they could be made to feel the weight of this check 
upon their conduct, would be, that the voice of the nation, clearly ex- 
pressed through the organ of a real representative assembly, should 
be sufficiently powerful to demand the immediate removal from office 
of any public servant who could be proved guilty of incompetency 
or infidelity to his trust. If such a responsibility as this existed, 
it would be a great safeguard for the people; but at present it is 
truly “ a name, and nothing more.” The other remedy is more in- 
telligible—the urmost pus.iciry to be given to the transactions of 
the India Government. This we can easily understand: but this 
remedy, more powerful and more practicable than any other that 
has yet been named, has never once been seriously proposed with- 
out bringing down odium, and in a few cases, the severest punish- 
ment for the crime of merely making the proposition. The utmost 
publicity, must, of course, mean publicity in every quarter, begin- 
ning first with India itself, where the publicity would be more useful 
than any where else—as there are all the actors, there the events, 
there the evidence, there the interests affected, in short, there will be 
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found every thing necessary to secure truth as well as publicity, 
aml to make both productive of the most immediate, extensive, and 
lasting advantages. After this, publicity in England would neces- 
sirily follow: and the judgment of that country might be kept in 
check by the apprehended effect of an appeal to the judgment of 
this: so that both might benefit by this reciprocal exercise of con- 
trol. But to discuss Indian affairs first in the country most remote 
from the scene ; and then, some years afterwards and at second 
hand, amidst the scenes themselves, is as if all legal proceedings 
on claims and transactions arising in India, where the recent events, 
the living witnesses, and all the indispensable materials for correct 
judgment existed on the spot, should be first tried in the Court of 
King’s Bench at Westminister, upon documentary representations 
of the facts sent over from India by one party in the case only, 
without the other being permitted to be heard ; and then, when the 
decision of the judges (without the intervention of any jury) 
should have settled the question at issue here, permitting the 
aggrieved parties in India to murmur over the matter in stifled 
whispers, and think it a great indulgence to permit them ever to 
doubt whether or not the decision was the most just that could 
have been made on the matter submitted to their award! This is 
the present state of things, and thus it will continue, until the in- 
famous and disgraceful restrictions with which Mr. Adam and his 
colleagues insulted their fellow-countrymen in India, are abolished. 
It is vain to say that they are not rigidly enforeed, and that the 
present rulers are indulgent. If they are not enforced, they are 
unnecessary, and therefore the more wantonly insulting ; but their 
very retention on the statute-book gives the power of exercising a 
tyranny which, if it is detestable to exercise, it is also base to sub- 
mit to without remonstrance or resistance. 

The writer in ‘ Blackwood’ conceives, that the Court of Direc- 
tors, the leading members of which he characterizes as “ eleven 
old and deeply prejudiced persons,” do themselves and the interests 
of their empire infinite mischief by their persevering adherence to an- 
cient usages, merely because they are ancient. But this is not the 
fact: ancient usages are only valued by them when they savour of 
the despotism which they so much love. The privilege of speaking 
truth freely to the monarch on the throne, was one of the most 
‘‘ ancient usages” of the Indian empire, as may be seen by the best 
authorities, Native and English. This the Indian Directors hate, 
and oppose accordingly. The freedom of the press, which was en- 
joyed by all the English in India, in the dangerous days of Clive, 
Warren Hastings, and Cornwallis, without any one presuming to 
place any other restraint on it than that of a court of law anda 
jury, was also an “ ancient usage,” coeval with our first settlement 
in Hindoostan. ‘This, also, the Directors have abolished. The 
real and open election of new candidates for a seat in their own 
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body, every year, when a certain number of the old members went 
out by rotation, was also an “ ancient usage” among them; but this 
they have also abandoned for the more convenient practice to them- 
selves of re-electing the old members, originally under the plea of 
courtesy, now, grown into an assumed right, towards what is called 
the “‘ House List.” It is not therefore the antiquity of any usage 
which will wed the Directors to its retention. If it be but favour- 
able to the increase of their power or their patronage, it will be 
sure to find favour in their eyes, though but the creature of yester- 
day ; and if it tends to weaken or diminish these, they would have 
no affection for it, should its antiquity be even antediluvian. 


The writer next enters upon the threshold of a great question, 
(though he does not venture farther,) the transfer of the Com- 
pany’s Government to the Ministers of the Crown. As we propose 
shortly to treat this question in a separate article, we shall 
also abstain from its discussion here, and content ourselves with 
quoting the few observations with which the Reviewer has accom- 
panied his introduction of this subject : 

‘We are well aware that a considerable party exists, and that 
the party numbers among its adherents not a few men, and men of 
talent too, whose youth has been spent in India, which would re- 
medy all the defects of the Indian Government, by annihilating the 
Company’s charter, and placing India on the same footing with our 
other colonies. We are not of that way of thinking. Were this 
done, the affairs of India would necessarily become even more secon- 
dary than they are at present, whilst the very worst consequences 
would unavoidably follow, from the vast mass of patronage which 
would hereby be thrown into the hands of the Minister. Should 
some question relating to the trade or interior arrangements of 
England, in carrying which the Minister had set his heart, be 
doubtful, places in India would be heaped upon his opponents, till 
all opposition had ceased. Thus would the independence of our 
senators be destroyed, whilst the Indian empire, intrusted to the 
care of persons totally incompetent to manage it, would speedily 
fall into confusion. Nor is this all. It is not with India as with 
other colonies—with the West Indies for example, or Canada— 
there are no local colonial assemblies to protect the people against 
the consequences of misgovernment at home. Every act here, be 
it mischievous or the reverse, would be carried into execution with- 
out a remonstrance, till in the end India would be lost. Our 
opinion is, therefore, to be given in few words, Keep your Indian 
Government as it is, only sweep away the cobwebs of prejudice 
which impede its progress, and let such wheels and springs be from 
time to time added, as the weight it has to support shall seem to 
require.” 

It would be difficult to imagine a weaker string of inconsequen- 
tial premises and inferences than this. In the first place, those who 
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desire the annihilation of the India Company’s charter, do not wish 
to see that country on the same footing with our other colonies, 
A much better mode of government than this could be found for 
India, and the defects of the chartered, as well as the colonial sys- 
tem, both be remedied at the same time. In the next place, sup- 
posing the change to be made from the one to the other, on what 
possible ground can it be contended, that the affairs of India would 
necessarily become even more secondary than they are at present ? 
The Cape is a colony—the Mauritius another—the West India 
Islands are colonies—Sierra Leone the same; and all and each of 
these, insignificant as most of them must be considered in com- 
parison with India—have always excited, and continue even at the 
present moment to excite, an infinitely greater degree of interest in 
the public mind than anything relating to Hindoostan. Was there 
ever such interest excited, respecting the sugars, the cottons, the 
indigoes of Bengal, as there have been about the sugars, the coffees 
and the rums of Jamaica !—Has the conduct of any public func- 
tionary in India since the days Warren Hastings (and a contest 
between political parties in Parliament was the chief cause of the 
interest excited then) occupied anything like the share of public 
attention drawn to the conduct of Lord Charles Somerset, at the 
Cape of Good Hope ?—Did the rebellion of the landholders in 
Cuttack enlist a hundredth part of the sympathy created by the 
insurrection of the negroes in Demerara !—Was the expulsion of 
British editors from the East Indies, for speaking truth to their 
enslaved fellow-countrymen in that country, regarded with half the 
indignation expressed at the expulsion of British missionaries from 
the West Indies, for speaking the truth to the slave population 
there ?—Or has not even the war in Ava, which had well nigh 
lighted up the whole of India in a blaze of simultaneous resistance 
to our power, been less cared about, and less understood, than the 
savage skirmishes of the Ashantees, and the inroads of the Caffres 
on our settlers at the Cape? If these things be true, (and we know 
not how they can be doubted,) it is as clear as possible that the 
affairs of every colony of Great Britain obtain more attention, and 
are deemed of more importance than those of the East India 
Company’s dominions—chiefly, no doubt, as we began by observ- 
ing, because the property of people in England is affected by 
changes in the one, and wholly untouched by changes in the other ; so 
that instead of being, of necessity, /essimportant than they are, if put 
under the management of the nation without a chartered company 
of monopolists to intervene, they would no doubt increase in im- 
portance every year, in proportion as the pecuniary interests of the 
people became more and more incorporated with and dependent on 
their fate. 
The apprehensions of danger, from increasing the patronage 
of ministers by the change, is amusing enough, from such a quar- 
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ter; and the punctilious regard for the independence of an asseni- 
bly composed of men, every one of whom, Ministers and Opposition, 
according to the writer’s own showing in the preceding line, are as 
easy to be bought and sold as the cattle at a fair, savours strongly 
of bitter irony. But the prediction which immediately succeeds, 
is the mest cutting sarcasm, or rather the severest libel that could 
be uttered against any set of men conducting the administration of 
any country, and such as these men must see with no agreeable 
feelings, if they reflect at all on its import. It is not enough, it 
seems, to say, as the writer in ‘ Blackwood’ broadly does, that 
the Ministers of England are sufficiently corrupt to buy up every 
man in opposition to their views, by heaping on him or his connec- 
tions places in India ; but, he adds, that, in the distribution of these, 
they would be such traitors to their country, as to place the Go- 
vernment of that vast dependency in hands totally incompetent to 
manage it, and thus insure its destruction! God knows, there is 
already sufficient indifference to fitness for office, in the appoint- 
ment of Governors-General,—as witness the selection of Mr. Can- 
ning’s friend and favourite, Lord Amherst; but that this would 
be more likely to happen, when the choice would be nominally as 
well as really in the Crown, and when its advisers would be regarded 
as the authors of the good or evil resulting, (which would be the 
case under a transfer of the Company’s Government to the King,) 
than it is now, when the nominal are not the real appointers, and 
when the responsibility is so divided that no one knows where to 
look for the author of any bad choice, or whom to blame with jus- 
tice for the evils it occasions,—is to run counter to the plainest 
dictates of experience, and to set at defiance all ordinary rules of 
judgment. 

Again,—the supposed difficulty of protecting the people from mis- 
government, because there are no local assemblies, must be a very 
slight one. It is true, there are none existing in India at present. 
But out of the thousands that rule, and the millions who obey in 
that vast region, could no local assemblies be created? The writer 
seems to think that every thing in India is as fixed as its castes ; 
that because there never has been public local assemblies, there- 
fore there never can be any. But the same materials out of which 
they contrive to get numerously attended public meetings, to flatter 
and almost deify the most stupid of their tyrants, whom they send 
home with testimonials of their approbation, to which many hypo- 
critically affix their names, at the same time that in private they 
condemn the praises bestowed, and even utter curses in their hearts, 
would, under a better system, furnish local assemblies in whieh in- 
vestigation and censure could be as freely exercised and indulged. 
And as to the senseless apprehension, that if India were governed 
by the King’s Government, instead of that of the Company, every 
measure originating here, however absurd or mischievous, would 
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be carried into effect without a remonstrance, it is more in- 
fantile in its simplicity, or more like the second childishness of 
superannuated dotage, than anything we could expect to have seen 
in print. In the King’s colonies at the Cape, have not the people 
remonstrated against the measures of their Geyernment, and was 
not their intrepid advocate, Mr. Greig, banished for his pains? In 
Demerara did they not oppose the introduction of certain measures 
originating at home, and was not the organ of these remonstrances, 
another British editor, also banished for his labours? It is true, 
that these two public writers, as well as one in New South Wales, 
and another in Canada, have all been re-instated in the possession 
of their property, and the continuation of their pursuits, by order of 
the King’s Government from home ; while these removed from India 
for the exercise of the same public virtues, have been irretrievably 
ruined, and refused all redress, after repeated petitions and appeals. 
There is this striking difference, it must be admitted, between a 
King’s and a'frading Company’s Government, that, under the for- 
mer, men unjustly treated by the distant satraps of the empire, may 
obtain justice at the hands of their superiors at the fountain head 
of power, while, under the iron-hearted rule of the iatter, no ty- 
rannuy, no suffering, no misery is sufficiently severe to move their 
hearis to merey ; and compassion seems a word that enters not into 
their mercantile vocabulary ! 

As if, however, to atone in some degree for the errors into 
which he falls respecting the apprehended evil of the King’s Go- 
vernment, the writer of the article under notice, gives us an ocea- 
sional glimpse of the state of things under the rule of the Company. 
Take, for instance, the case of the police, and the administration 
of justice,—no mean standards by which to form an idea of the 
happiness of a country. On these heads he says: 

‘“« But if our revenue system has been productive of such efieets, 
what shall be said of a system of police, of the consequences at- 
tendant upon which the following account is given by Mr. James 
Stuart, one of the ablest functionaries in the Company’s service : 

“¢In the department of the police, the review is no less morti- 
‘ fying. For a very long period our unhappy subjects have been the 
‘ victims of atrocities of which language could oifer only a feeble 
‘ portraiture; and these horrors have been most prevalent in dis- 
‘ tricts which have been longest under the British authority, and are 
‘ nearest to the metropolis of the empire.” 

This is not very complimentary to the ‘* excellent” Government 
of the Company, nor easily matched, we think, by any parallel 
state of affairs under any of the colonial dependencies of the crown. 
But let us pass on: 

“ Of our judicial system, likewise, there is not to be found one 
good authority, which speaks not in terms of absolute condemna- 
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tion. In civil questions, our forms are so numerous, and the ex- 
pense of conducting suits is so great, that to use the words of Sir 
Thomas Munro, ‘the great body of the ryots, who are the people 
‘ most exposed to wrong, must suffer in silence, because they can- 
‘ not afford to complain. Under every Native Government, though 
‘ occasionally subject to the most tyrannical exactions, they could, 
‘ in general, obtain redress free of expense. It is only under a new 
‘ judicial code, framed expressly for their benefit, that they are 
‘ utterly excluded from justice. Yet with all this, so inadequate 
‘ are our establishments for the distribution of justice, that the ar- 
* rears of causes before the different tribunals in Bengal, on the Ist 
© of July 1807, amounted to 121,453 ; and in 1815 were farther in- 
* creased by 20,953.’ ” 

Neither is this very encouraging. It is valuable testimony, how- 
ever, and deserves to be rescued out of the mass of other matter 
from which it is taken. The remedy for this is easy. All that is 
wanted is an increase of the courts of justice and its functionaries 
by enlarging the civil service of the East India Company. This 
the Company will not do, because it will lessen their nett revenue, 
or, in other words, increase their expenses; and although no one 
that we could ever discover benefits by such a saving, economy is a 
word much dearer to the ear of a Director than justice. Accord- 
ingly, he who, on his return from India, can prove that he has raised 
more revenue in taxes, (never mind howcruel and oppressive, ) or has 
effected more retrenchment in expense of government than his pre- 
decessor in office, (as Mr. Larkins, for instance, may have done 
in Bengal), is sure to establish his claims to further patronage, 
and perhaps a pension, if he is not even taken into the Direction 
itself. But he who should attempt to show that he had improved 
the administration of justice towards the Natives, (as Sir Edward 
West has done, for instance, at Bombay,) would be shunned as a 
troubleseme innovator, and be treated with coldness and neglect for 
his pains. The Indian Government might also admit the mixed 
race of Indo-Britons, the offspring of European and Asiatic alliances, 
into their courts as pleaders, which would increase the securities 
for justice ; but they do not want to elevate the condition of this 
race, fearing they may one day be powerful enough to turn upon 
their oppressors. ‘The Government at home might increase the 
means of administering justice in India by permitting the settle- 
ment of Englishmen of property as landholders, cultivators, and 
manufacturers, from which a police and a magistracy might be 
cheaply and effectually formed, for the benefit and protection of the 
Natives; but they dread nothing so much as the settlement of 
Englishmen in that country, independent of their tyrannous autho- 
rity, and protected by the laws, because this would let in a flood 
of light upon the horrors of their rulers, which they now seek to 
shroud in impenetrable darkness. They might even employ Na- 
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tives of high character themselves in many offices for which they 
are even more fit than Europeans. But they dread most of all any 
participation of power by, or any increase of respectability and influ- 
ence among,-the members of this oppressed race, fearing that they 
also will see more clearly the iniquity of the rule to which they are 
subjected ; and, growing impatient under the yoke, strive to throw 
it off. Rather than do either of these, the Company permits its 
servants to be overwhelmed with labours, of which almost every 
public servant in India occupying a distingnished post, has in- 
finitely too much, and is consequently deprived both of health and 
pleasure by its excess. ‘The writer in ‘ Blackwood’ emphatically 
says: 

** But why are they so? Because we will not employ in any 
office of respectability and trust our Native subjects. Whether 
this proceeds from caution,—a diffidence of their trust-worthiness,— 
or a still more objectionable failing,~a disinclination to diminish 
the Company’s patronage at home, we know not; but of one thing 
we are quite convinced, that no policy was ever more iniquitous, or 
more short-sighted. The Moguls employed Hindoos in all sta- 
tions,—even in the command of armies,—and the Hindoos served 
them faithfully during many centuries; is it probable that we 
shall continue masters of India, if our present depressing system 
last, during half the time ? Perhaps, indeed, there may be that in 
the nature of our discipline, or in the connection which subsists 
between us and them, which will not authorize the intrusting of 
military command to a Native ; but we confess with Sir Thomas 
Munro, that we ‘should like to see the day, when eminent and 
‘ distinguished Natives shall sit beside Europeans, even in the Su- 
‘ preme Council at Calcutta.’ ” 

We should like to see this too: and it might some time or other 
happen under the King’s Government ; but under the Company’s, 
never. A Native Indian sitting in Council beside the Governor- 
General of Bengal! Why the very lowest office in what is called 
the Company’s regular service is shut, not merelysagainst Natives, 
but against all persons having the slightest taint of Native blood, 
to the third and fourth degree, supposing them even to be born in 
lawful wedlock, their parents of the highest honouf, ard the place 
of their nativity England itself! Such is the horror affected by 
the East India Company of contamination by Native bleod. We 
shall mention an instance. A gentleman who had filled many dis- 
tinguished offices in the civil service of the Company at Bombay, 
and had even established a claim to a seat in Council, went, in the 
course of his service, into Persia, where he married a lady of that 
country, as fair as any Englishwoman that could be found. ‘Two 
sons were the offspring of that marriage, and these were also \as 
fair as their parents. In the course of years the gentleman, re- 
turning to pass the remainder of his life in his native land, edu- 
cated his sons for the India Company’s service. One of them, the 
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eldest, passed th@ugh the usual initiatory studies and examina- 
tions, and went offt to fill his appointment. The other was, a few 
years afterwards, after an expensive education for the purpose, 
favoured with a cadetship, and was about to sail. It was suddenly 
discovered, or communicated, perhaps, by some “ friendly” hand, 
that the mother of this youth was an Asiatic! The Court were 
alarmed at the danger of the precedent. His appointment was an- 
nulled. It could never be permitted that a person of Asiatic blood 
could join their service. ‘The empire would be in danger, the whole 
frame of their government would be upset! They were told that 
his own brother had gone out without any such objection. So 
much the worse, was the reply. They were desired to bear witness 
to the fairness and purity of the young officer’s complexion. Hf it 
had been of the whiteness of snow or alabaster it mattered not, the 
taint was in the veins, and could not be eradicated. Alas! for the 
frailty of human nature, there then sat, and there now still sits, in 
the Direction of this august and impartial tribunal, an individual 
whose mother was—not a pure and genuine Persian, but of mixed 
Indian blood, who bears abroad to the world the impress of nature’s 
stamp upon his visage, and has the tropical hue and tinge of eom- 
plexion tuo deep to be mistaken. We say not this in disparage- 
ment: God forbid ! we honour virtue, from whatever clime, or under 
whatever cast of features. But we mention it to show, that though 
the taint of Indian blood does not exelude an individual from be- 
coming one of the masters, it does unfit him to be a servant of 
this unintelligible compound of prejudice and folly, the East India 
Company. 

The concluding portion of the article to which we have devoted 
so much attention, and in which’ as we have shown, among much 
that is bad, there are some few truths to be found, is characterized 
by more imbecility than we could have thought any writer in Eng- 
land could have exhibited in the same limited space. We dare 
not give an abstract of it, as our version would not be credited 
We give the passage entire : 

“ With respect to Colonization, nothing can be more self-evident, 
than that we possess no moral right to intrude our superfluous po- 
pulation upon a couatry already overstocked with inhabitants ; 
and that were we to attempt the measure, much mischief would 
result. Englishmen brought out, as our colonists would be brought 
out, and settling at random iu the midst of a people more tenacious 
of ancient prejudices than any other under the sun, would speedily 
throw the whole empire into confusion; whilst even supposing a 
colony to strike root, the effects of climate, of a promiscuous in- 
tercourse with females of the lowest caste, would soon cause the 
men who composed it, to degenerate both in body and mind. 
Thus, that respect for our nation which the Natives entertain, and 
which alone enables us to continue masters of India, would be 
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destroyed, and with it would depart all our influence and authority. 
The late opening of the trade to India, and the permission granted 
to mechanics and handicraftsmen to settle in the capital, have not 
as yet been productive of any striking injury; but to sanction the 
purchase of land by Europeans, and the establishment of agricul- 
tural colonists in the country, could not fail to oveRsET ouR 
EMPIRE.” 

What can we say to this? ‘To comment on it would seem a 
waste of words—to account for so much folly, impossible. But as, 
like the speech of my Lord Noodle, in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ it 
contains the essence of the nonsense uttered by a thousand indivi- 
duals, who repeat after each other by rote, without reflecting in the 
slightest degree on the meaning of what their tongues mechanically 
pronounce, it may be worth a passing word. 

In the first place, then: if it is self-evident that we have no 
moral right to intrude our surplus population into India now, when 
the country has been our own by law for so many years, we could 
have had no moral right to intrude our traders, soldiers, and sailors 
there two centuries ago, and increase their numbers every 
year since. By whatever right we seized the country at first, by 
that right at least we might venture to improve it: or, if the wri- 
ter would say that having no moral right to send people to it now, 
they ought not to be permitted to go, then we would go a little 
farther, and add, that never having had any moral right to send 
persons there at all, they ought instantly to be withdrawn. But it 
is not a hungry surplus population that we desire to send there, as 
intruders ; let the men of skill, capital, and education, whom the 
Indians desire to see among them, and to whom they would give 
a welcome reception, have free permission to go: and it will for 
years at least be sufficient. No advocate of Colonization ever 
thought of sending English mechanics or labourers to a country 
where the climate and the habits of the country would be unfavour- 
able to their pursuits, and afford them no chance of a comfortable 
subsistence in competition with the Natives. It is moderately 
rich and respectable landholders and manufacturers that are wanted ; 
and these might go without sensibly adding at all to the population 
of the country. But it is not true that India is already overstocked 
with inhabitants. ‘There exist the means of providing food and 
comfortable subsistence for half as many more human beings as those 
that now people India, by the more extended and more skilful 
and profitable cultivation which a superior race of agriculturists 
would introduce into the country: so that Colonization would add 
to the means of subsistence, and therefore produce the very oppo- 
site effect to that of increasing an already superfluous population, 
“Then again,” says the writer, “ Englishmen brought out, as our 
colonists would be brought out, (he seems to know intuitively the 
exact method that would be pursued in selecting them,) would 
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settle a¢ random in the midst of the people.” Why so? This is 
not the way in which men in search of wealth (and colonists, we 
suppose, would go to India as they go everywhere else, with the 
hope of bettering their condition) conduct their operations. ‘They 
would probably make some inquiry about the value of land, the 
expenses of cultivation, the proximity of markets, the soil, the 
climate, the produce, the returns. All these would be consider- 
ations that would direct their choice ; and as these are not the same 
in every province of India, there would be preferences given to 
one district over another. A man going to drown himself in the 
ocean, might be indifferent to the exact spot he chose for his 
grave, and throw himself into the sea at random, from whatever 
eminence it was first accessible; but the notion of men settling 
themselves and their families on an estate to be occupied for years, 
at random, and that too in a country described to be “ already 
overstocked with inhabitants,” and where no room for random in- 
truders could at least be found, is quite unique. If the people are 
“‘ tenacious of their ancient prejudices,” these can be as easily re- 
spected by men of capital and experience, who would have so 
strong an interest to obtain their good will and to secure their ser- 
vices—as by young civil and military servants of the Company 
from sixteen years of age and upwards, who have no such ex- 
perience, and no such interests ; and if one of these prejudices be 
the attachment of the Natives to their lands, it would not be more 
offensive to them to have their estates bought by persons who would 
of course be unable to get them but at the seller’s own price, than 
to have them forcibly torn from them by the hands of the tax- 
gatherer, and put up to publie auction to be sold by order of the 
British Government to pay the asvears of land-tax, or other duties 
—which is done in India every day—in defiance of these “ ancient 
prejudices,” which the Company and its advocates so hypocriti- 
cally profess to respect. The truth is, that the competition and 
demand for land, occasioned by an influx of rich European settlers 
in India, would at once enhance the value of every estate in the 
country, and so far from impoverishing, as is pretended, would ac- 
tually tend more than almost any other measure to enrich the Na- 
tives to whom these estates now belong. But then, says the 
sagacious writer, the colonists settling at random “ would speedily 
throw the whole empire into confusion.” Again we ask, why so ? 
The introduction of men of property, who have the strongest in- 
terest in the maintenance of order, tends to repress and not to 
create confusion ; the motives for desiring and the means of en- 
forcing order would be increased by this addition to the popula- 
tion: so that the very evil here deprecated, is the one of all others 
least likely to happen. He goes on to speak of the evils of a 
promiscuous intercourse with females of the lowest caste, as if 
either of these were a necessary or even a probable consequence 
of the settlement of middle aged and family men, of which the 
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first colonists would no doubt be chiefly composed. The inter- 
course maintained by the present race of visitors to India, the 
young civil and military servants, who, from sixteen to twenty-five, 
generally indulge in all the pleasures which money can procure, is 
at present sufficiently low and promiscuous to promote the evil 
here depicted as its natural consequence, if it could be produced 
from such a cause. And yet we do not find the respect of the 
Natives for our authority lessened by such a course. They well 
know by what we hold India, superior knowledge, union, and 
force, and that as long as these continue, it is hopeless for them to 
attempt our overthrow. 

The degree of absurdity increases, however, as we proceed. If 
any danger were to be apprehended from the settlement of any 
class of Englishmen in India, it would be from an influx of labourers, 
mechanics, and persons without property, to make them particularly 
afraid of disorders, without education to give them a common feel- 
ing with the higher classes of society, and with habits unfavour- 
able to the restraint which morals and respect for the opinion of 
others impose on the passions. Men of these classes have been, it 
seems, admitted, and no danger has resulted from this! Mut, says this 
Oracle of the North, let but men of property purchase land in India, 
and agricultural colonists be established there, and the empire must 
inevitably be overset by them!! If there be any one class more 
then another interested in maintaining order in a country, it is 
that class whose property is immovable and liable to injury 
and transfer by any commotion that may happen:—these are 
undoubtedly the holders of land and agriculturists; the sure allies 
of peace and tranquillity, the certain enemies of its interrupters. 
And yet this is the very class which our enlightened legislater would 
exclude as being the most certain instruments of defeating their own 
ends, and overthrowing the very empire which they, of all other 
men, are most deeply interested in upholding and defending both 
from external aggression and internal revolt ! 

After this specimen of almost inconceivable imbecility, nothing 
could surprise us from such a pen. It was therefore with feelings 
of pity for the understanding of the writer, rather than any other 
sensation, that we read his closing paragraph ; which is this: 

“ And lastly, with respect to a Free Press, our author justly 
shows, that to attempt to introduce any such engine into India, is 
in reality to seek the overthrow of the English empire there. Mr. 
Buckingham has, indeed, made a prodigious fuse of late about his 
dismissal from Caleutta ; and Lord John Russell, Mr. Hume, and 
others, have made monstrous ninnies of themselves by espousing 
his quarrel. But even Mr. Buckingham must know, that there 
really is no public in India whom a Free Press could materially 
benefit ; whilst every exposure of our weakness to the Natives must 
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have a tendency, more or less direct, to stir up in them a desire to 
shake off our yoke.” 

Be it so. Sir John Malcolm has been shown to have written and 
spoker the grossest folly on this subject, over and over again, though 
he is still so enamoured of the speech that he wrote, and which 
he would fain palm off upon the world as the speech that he spoke 
at the India House on this subject,* as to preserve it, at full length, 
in his Appendix to the ¢ Political History of India,’ where it will 
remain as a monument of his incapacity to reason even on the facts 
which he himself adduces, of which the future reader of the ‘ His- 
tory of India’ will form a very different idea from that professed to 
be entertained by Sir John’s flatterers and friends of the present 
day. Ifthe introduction of any such engine as a Free Press would 
have overthrown the empire, it would have been effected long ago ; 
as the press was free to licentiousness in the days of Warren Has- 
tings and other early Governors, when every danger assailed the em- 
pire from within and without, without the press affecting its safety for 
a moment. Sir John Maleolm knows as well as any man living that 
it was also free during a portion of Lord Hastings’s administration ; 
and he also knows, because he has himself borne testimony to the 
fact, that during that very period, the empire was more tranquil, our 
power more secure, and the foundations of Government more deeply 
rooted in the good will of the people than at any other period either 
before or since. In what terms, then, ought we to characterize this 
senseless cry, in the face of evidence so clear and so convincing ? 
It must be either hypocrisy of the basest, or folly of the most con- 
temptible class : we do not know which would suit its advocates best. 
It is of course easy to calla persevering adherence to any cause a 
“ prodigious fuss,” and to characterize those who think well of such 
fidelity “‘ monstrous ninnies.” Mr. Buckingham has also made the 
same sort of “ prodigious fuss ” about the slanders of Mr. Murray 
and the Pankeses, and there were some people who were such 
** monstrous ninnies ” as to think that in this also he deserved to 
be commended for his perseverance, which the result has shown to 
have been so proper a course to be pursued. But these choice epi- 
thets and refined names will not make up for the writer’s want of 
sense or logic ; and until he can alter the nature of the things them- 
selves, no change of terms that his ingenuity can devise will affect 
the judgments of the reflecting portion of mankind. For the rest, 
we know that they are turned with a feather; but these are alto- 
gether beneath our notice. When the writer adds, however, that 
“ Mr. Buckingham must know there really is no public in India whom 
a Free Press could materially benefit,” he says that which he has no 
justification for advancing. The whole tenor of Mr. Buckingham’s 








* The curious reader may see the difference between the speech that was 
spoken and the speech that was written in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ Vol. IIIf. p. 1. 
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conduct for the last seven years is in direct opposition tosuch an as- 
sumption. He knows that there és such a public, and that not a very 
limited one either, where there are at least eighty millions of people, 
to every class of whom a Free Press would produce benefit, by im- 
proving the Government under which all of these live. Mr. Buck- 
ingham has sacrificed alike his possessions and his hopes to serve 
that very public, in whose existence it is here assumed he does not 
even believe ; and if the dread of a Free Press is, that it would ex- 
pose weaknesses which would lead to complaint and perhaps rebel- 
lion, the cure for that is, not concealment, which is for any length of 
time impossible, but the reform of these weaknesses, to turn them 
into sources of strength, and the substitution of a rule of respect 
and affection for one of hatred and fear. All this a Free Press 
would hasten and consolidate, so as to be productive of blessings 
instead of curses to the rulers theinselves, and increased happiness 
to the people over whom their rule extended. For these reasons, 
and for these alone, has Mr. Buckingham ever advocated, and still 
remains faithful to the cause of the mis-represented and persecuted 
Press of India; which he yet hopes to see one day arise, like the 
phenix from its ashes, to cheer and illumine the darkness and 
slavery of the whole Eastern world. 

The great length to which our examination of the article in 
‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ has extended, obliges us to postpone our 
notice of those in the ‘ British Critic’ and ‘ Monthly Review’ for 
our next. 


THE GREY HAIR.* 
By Alaric A. Watts. 


Ee 
Come, let me pluck that silver hair 
Which ’mid thy clustering curls I see: 
The withering type of Time or Care 


Hath nothing, sure, to do with thee ! 
If. 
Years have not yet impaired the grace 
That charmed me once, that chains me now ; 
And Envy’s self, love, cannot trace 


One wrinkle on thy placid brow ! 


* From ‘ The Literary Souvenir’ for 1927. 
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Iil. 
Thy features have not lost the bloom 
That brighten’d them when first we met : 
No :—rays of softest light illume 
Thy unambitious beauty yet ! 


IV. 
And if the passing clouds of Care 
Have cast their shadows o’er thy face, 
They have but left, triumphant, there 
A holier charm—more witching grace. 


V. 
And if thy voice hath sunk a tone, 
And sounds more sadly than of yore, 
it hath a sweetness, all its own, 
Methinks I never mark'd before ! 


Vi. 
Thus, young and fair, and happy too— 
If bliss indeed may here be won— 
In spite of all that Care can do ; 
In spite of all that Time hath done. 


VIT. 
Is yon white hair a boon of love, 
To thee in mildest mercy given ? 
A sign, a token from above, 
To lead thy thoughts from earth to heaven? 


VIII. 
To speak to thee of life’s decay ; 
Of beauty hastening to the tomb ; 
Of hopes that cannot fade away ; 
Of joys that never lose their bloom ? 


IX. 
Or springs the line of timeless snow 
With those dark glossy locks entwined, 
‘Mid Youth’s and Beauty’s morning glow, 
To emblem thy maturer mind ?— 


X. 
It does—it does :—then let it stay ; , 
Even Wisdom’s self were welcome now 
Who’d wish her soberer tints away, 
When thus they beam from Beauty’s brow ? 


> 














ON THE FIRST BOOK OF SPENSER’S FAERY QUEEN. 


Txart species of poetry which mankind have always regarded as 
the most noble and sublime, is not fertile. Few are equal to the 
conception of exalted original ideas and corresponding sentiments ; 
fewer still have the capacity to create characters beaming with the 
lustre of great abilities and virtues naturally exercised : and much 
smaller yet is the number of those who can imagine and execute a 
great original moral picture, with a glorious scene, and many various 
agents, in which every actor, developing his real character, contri- 
butes to produce one splendid impressive result. Genuine epic 
poetry, however, is such a picture. It labours to raise our ideas of 
human nature, by displaying it in its amplest dimensions, and ata 
time when, through peculiar circumstances, its greatest and best 
qualities predominate over the meaner and more questionable. It is 
a law of our nature that we sympathize with the performers of heroic 
exploits ; for whatever dignifies and ennobles mankind in general, 
does in effect the same thing for us in particular, who are a part of 
mankind. And as our sympathy is greatest for those who most 
strongly resemble ourselves, the epopeia and tragedy powerfully 
delight the better sort of minds, while they who have more wit than 
energy or passion, prefer comedy and satire. It is reserved for the 
weak and effeminate to be pleased with puling sentiment, the pal- 
sied dotage of poetry. 

Taking this view of the subject, it is possible to account very 
rationally for the wide diffusion of the names and writings of 
Homer and Milton, while their spirit and nobler beauties are really 
relished but by few. Critics and readers of taste create the per- 
suasion that those authors abound with beauty and sublimity, and, 
therefore, every person conceives the design of reading them for 
himself. The first step is, to be provided with the book, which 
accordingly is purchased ; but the majority, when they make the 
next movement, and attempt to familiarize themselves with the 
poet’s conceptions, discover involuntarily that they have no soul for 
his daring flights, no congenial feelings, no respect for his philoso- 
phy. But as the whole world is filled with his name, they want the 
courage to own their disappointment, and so chime in with the ge- 
neral chorus in praise of what they never understood. Inferior 
poets, whether they exercise their talents in telling stories in verse, 
or accumulate a mass of reflections, sometimes profound, sometimes 
not, are more on a level with the popular mind, and may be gene- 
rally appreciated correctly. But they seldom eseape the scythe 
of Time. Others of equal pretensions spring up, with the advan- 
tage of novelty, and again give way to successors of the same 
cast; while the mighty bards we have mentioned, and their like, 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 11. aL 
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stand above the influence of these petty changes, like the oak which 
witnesses a thousand harvests spring up and disappear about his 
feet. 

Spenser, thongh a poet of great aud well-merited celebrity, by 

no means deserves to be enumerated with Homer, Virgil, and Mil- 
ton; but, without comparing him to any one of these, or even to 
Dante or Tasso, it may yet be predicated that in fertility of fancy 
he has never been excelled. How happens it then, that the 
‘ Faery Queen’ is not more popular? That its beauties, like a 
miser’s gold, are preserved, but not enjoyed? The blame, we ap- 
prehend, in this instance, rests with the poet, not with the public. 
The ‘ Faery Queen’ is a splendid oddity, a storehouse of poetical 
curiosities rather than a poem. We think, moreover, with Hume, 
that a great portion of it is task-reading, achieved for the sake of the 
isolated beauties it contains, or because we wish to know, or seem 
to know, all the celebrated poets of our language. Undoubtedly, 
the obsolete character of his style, his cumbrous stanza, and the 
abominable periphrases and distortions it occasions, greatly con- 
tribute to render Spenser uncouth in the eyes of this genera- 
tion; but he has still worse faults even than these. His work is an 
amalgamation of allegory with ordinary fiction, and sometimes with 
fact ; a jumble of the manner of all ages, of all ereeds, mytholo- 
gies, opinions, sentiments; there is no chronology, no geography, 
no probability of events. 

Poetry may, like oratory, be divided into the sublime, the florid, 
and the simple. The first, exciting strong emotions, and thereby 
lifting up the soul, and uninterruptedly hurrying it towards the 
completion of some great action, scatters as it goes its beauties, 
like flashes of lightning, but never dwells or lingers on an auxiliary 
idea: the second, devoid of passion, and aiming entirely at orna- 
ment and magnificence, moves like a solemn pageant, displaying at 
every moment the glitter of smiles and gorgeous phrases: while the 
third, affecting neither the pomp of the one nor the energy of the 
other, relies solely on pathos and simplicity for affecting the fancy 
and the heart. Spenser is a florid poet, and aims chiefly at exciting 
admiration. By extensive reading and observation he had stored 
his retentive memory with innumerable images, and practice had 
conferred the greatest possible facility in bringing those images 
into play. He had great self-complacency, and, therefore, when he 
sat down to enrich his inventions with the treasures he had gathered 
from a thousand sources, he seems never to have suspected that 
possibly he might say too much. ‘To be tedious was no fear of his. 
In allegory he saw that he had discovered a region interminably 
extended, and undoubtedly meant to let his muse graze upon it so 
long as he lived. This proves pretty strongly, we think, that he 
had a very exalted idea of human patience; indeed, he celebrates 
this virtue as the most admirable philosopher iinaginable : 
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* Straitway sent with careful diligence 
To fetch a leach, the which had great insight 
In that disease of grieved conscience, 
And well could cure the same ; his name was Patience.’’ 
B. i. 'e. x. me Se, 

The ‘Faery Queen’ was to have consisted of twelve books of 
twelve cantos each, making in all one hundred and forty-four 
cantos, and a far greater number of verses than compose the ¢ Iliad,’ 
the * Odyssey,’ the ‘ Eneid,’ and the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ united. In 
these first twelve books he purposed celebrating the adventures of 
the twelve private moral virtues, (or an equal number of knights, 
their patrons,) and in case these were well received by the public, 
he further meditated a poetical exemplification of the political vir- 
tues ; all which virtues, both private and public, were to have been 
exhibited by the renowned Arthur, the former before, and the latter 
after, he came to the throne of these realms. Little sagacity is 
requisite to discern the absurdity ef such a plan. Indeed, were any 
person to judge of Spenser’s merit as a poet by the style of his in- 
vention, he would certainly pronounce him the most tasteless and 
extravagant man that ever gathered a laurel leaf upon Parnassus. 
Fortunately, it is possible to read the ‘ Faery Queen’ as a series 
of legends of chivalry, and forget in a great measure the allegori- 
cal interpretation. The poet himself, in his letter to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, develops the general idea of the poem, both as an allegory 
and asa story: in the latter, as well as in the former character, the 
ground-work is rather complex: twelve knights, setting out from 
the court of the Faery Queen, during the festival held on the 
anniversary of her birth-day, achieve each an adventure, the rela- 
tion of which occupies one whole book, Prince Arthur, the hero 
of the whole poem, aids the subordinate heroes in the performance 
of their exploits, and thus asserts his claim to be the principal pa- 
tron of all the virtues; while the hero of twelve cantos shines pre- 
eminently only in one virtue. The first book contains the ‘ Legend 
of the Knight of the Red-Cross, the Patron of Holiness’: during 
the above-mentioned festival, a beautiful lady demands from the 
Faery Queen a champion, who, by his surprising prowess, may 
deliver her royal father and mother from the tyranny of a mon- 
strous dragon, which has long kept them closely besieged ina 
brazen castle. This adventure is undertaken by the Knight of the 
Red-Cross, who immediately departs with the princess on his 
heroic mission. On the way they are separated by the arts of a 
subtle enchanter, who thus creates the incidents of the narrative, 
and very much contributes to the reader’s amusement. Numerous 
mischances befal both princess and knight; but, after various 
afflictions, they meet, of course, and drown all their sorrows in 
the holy sea of matrimony. 

This, the reader will perceive, is one of those extravagant 
legends which are so admirably satirized in Don Quixote and 
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Hudibras. Knights and ladies roaming through uninhabited forests, 
and deserts, and wildernesses ; magical shields; enchanted trees ; 
miraculous fountains: these are the furniture of Spenser’s ima- 
gination. Yet our ancestors evidently delighted in such fictions, 
and in an age, too, when learning and political wisdom had made 
considerable advances among them. We grant the poet had pro- 
vided himself a convenient exodus from the charge of absurdity 
through the dim windings of allegory ; but it is impossible, without 
annihilating all the interest of the story, to be every moment 
making reference to a mystical interpretation to explain events 
otherwise impossible. No one ever read the ‘ Faery Queen’ without 
inquiring where the heroes and heroines dined when they lost their 
way, and wandered for months over wastes and wilds uninhabited. 
But in representing his knights and ladies thus abstemious, Spenser 
followed good authority ; for Don Quixote was fully of opinion 
that knights errant seldom ate any thing. ‘ Though I think (says 
he) I have read as many histories of chivalry in my time as any 
other man, I never could find that the knights errant ever eat, un- 
less it were by mere accident, when they were invited to great 
feasts and royal banquets; at other times they indulged them- 
selves with little other food, besides their thoughts.” And Butler, 
apparently glancing at Spenser himself, has the following lines : 


** And though knights errant, as some think, 
Of old did neither eat nor drink, 
Because, when thorough deserts vast, 
And regions desolate, they past, 
Where belly-timber above ground, 
Or under, was not to be found, 
Unless they grazed, there ’s not one word 
Of their provision on record ; 
Which made some confidently write 
They had no stomachs, but to fight. 
*T is false ; for Arthur wore in hall 
Round table like, a farthingal, 
On which, with shirt pulled out behind, 
And eke before, his good knights dined, 
Though ’t was no table some suppose, 
But a huge pair of round trunk hose, 
In which he carried as mueh meat 
As he and all the knights could eat, 
When, laying by their swords and truncheons, 
They took their breakfasts, or their nuncheons.”’ 


But allowing the machinery, and the conduct of the story, to be 
absurd and bad, what are Spenser’s merits /—Beautiful metaphors 
and similes, striking personification, and admirable description, 
wrought out by patient minuteness and singular felicity and fidelity. 
The opening of the poem, in which the Red-cross Knight, and 
Una, and the dwarf, are abruptly placed before the reader’s eye, is 
particularly fine : 
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‘* A gentle knight was pricking on the plain, 
Yclad in mighty arms and silver shield, 
Wherein old dints of deep wounds did remain, 
The cruel marks of many a bloody field ; 

Yet arms till that time never did he wield : 
His angry steed did chide his foaming bitt, 
As much disdaining to the curb to yield ; 
Full jolly knight he seemed, and fair did sit, 


As one for knightly justs and fierce encounters fit. 


And on his breast a bloody cross he bore. 
* * * * 

A lovely lady rode him fair beside, 

Upon a lowly ass more white than snow ; 

Yet she much whiter, but the same did hide 

Under a veil, that wimpled was full low ; 

And over all a black stole she did throw, 

As one that inly mourned; so was she sad, 

And heavy sat upon her palfrey slow ; 

Seem’d in her heart some hidden care she had ; 
And by her in a line a milk-white lamb she lad. 


Behind her, far away, a dwarf did lag, 
That lazy seemed in ever being last.’’ 


Their entry into the forest, where they find the Den of Error, 
whither they are driven by “ a hideous storm of rain,” is described 
in that tranquilly poetical style which is almost peculiar to this 
The thought of extending the portraiture to the kinds of 
trees of which the wood was composed, is worthy of a Dutch 
painter, intent on transplanting the nicest lines of nature to his 


** Enforced to seek some covert nigh at hand, 
A shady grove not far away they spied, 
That promised aid the tempest to withstand ; 
Whose lofty trees, yclad with summer’s pride, 


Did spread so broad that heaven’s light did hide, 


Nor pierceable with power of any star: 
And al] within were paths and alleys wide, 
With footing worn, and leading inward far ; 


Fair harbour that them seems, so in they entered are. 


And forth they pass, with pleasure forward led, 
Joying to hear the birds’ sweet harmony, 


Which therein, shrouded from the tempest dread, 


Seem’d in their song to scorn the cruel sky. 


Much ’gan they praise the trees so straight and high, 


The sailing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 

The vine-prop elm, the poplar never dry, 

The builder oak, sole king of forests all, 
The aspen good for staves, the cypress funeral. 
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The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors 
And poets sage, the fir that weepeth still, 
The willow worn of forlorn paramours, 
The yew obedient to the bender’s will, 
The birch for staves, the sallow for the mill, 
The myrrh sweet-bleeding in the bitter wound, 
The warlike beech, the ash for nothing ill, 
The fruitful olive, and the piatane round, 
The carver holm, the maple seldom inward sound,” 


The adventure ensuing in this wood with the monster denomi- 
nated Error, is one of those relations to which no foree of poetry can 
possibly reconcile the mind; which, although it very readily con- 
sents to bestow its aversion on the thing represented, cannot be 
restrained from loathing and abominating the representation also. 
Homer himself descends once or twice to describe filthy objects ; 
the bruised hunch, for instance, of 'Thersites, the cannibal gluttony 
of Polypheme, and that odious Old-Bailey execution of the lewd 
waiting-maids of Penelope. So do Milton and Shakspeare, the 
former speaking of Sin and Death, the latter in various obscene 
similes ; but of all the poets we have ever read, Spenser is the 
most filthy and indelicate. ‘The most odious stenches and mephitie 
exhalations could not offend the sense more violently than many of 
his descriptions do the taste of a nice reader, To quote examples 
would be to repeat his fault ;—we refer the reader to b. i. e. 1., and 
to canto viii. of the same book, in which his lazar-house muse de- 
files itself with unspeakable impurity. We may observe also, at 
the same time, that the age of Elizabeth was evidently much less 
fastidious in other respects than we now are ; for we question whe- 
ther there be any thing in ‘ Don Juan’ more wanton and lascivious 
than scenes that could be pointed eut in the ‘ Faery Queen, a 
poem in which our virgin empress greatly delighted. Indeed, in 
all periods remarkable for exuberance of genius, the fancy of great 
poets has been addicted to erotic excursions, though the gravity of 
their characters restrained the warmth of some within legitimate 
limits. Homer yields, on many occasions, to the impetuosity of 
his fancy, and infuses a kindling glow, a permeating fire, into those 
lines which describe the Thunderer reclining on the bosom of Juno, 
amidst the spontaneous flowers and verdure of the top of Ida.” 
And Lucretius and Virgil are carried away by the same enthu- 
siasm in those 





* Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,”’ 


which have been so largely and so loosely commented on by Mon- 
taigne. Nor is Milton himself, the Stoic of Parnassus, averse to 
these tender ideas: his ‘ Paradise Lost’ has images that shed 
about them a warmth of desire, not inferior in intenseness to what 
any passage in Ovid could awaken. 
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With regard to Spenser, we may observe that, like many other 
poets who have professed to tune their lyres in the cause of virtue and 
devotion, he sometimes strangely mingles the tones of mere earthly 
passion with the yearnings of divine love. He was by nature of a 
warm temperament, and in clothing the virtues with female charms 
and attractions, he raised so many objects of love before his imagi- 
nation, which seems, like Pygmalion, to have worshipped and grown 
enamoured of its own creations. The raptures of a sublime devo- 
tion, owing to the frailty and imperfection of our nature, are very 
nearly allied to the feelings suggested by earthly beauty, as, in fact, 
both are bestowed on an idea of the mind. From this it follows 
that among idolaters and polytheists of all kinds, fervent. piety 
is conjoined with a confused passion for the opposite sex: Hindoo 
ladies choose Chrishna to be the chief object of their adoration; the 
women of antiquity evinced the same preference for Adonis and 
Apollo; and Popish female enthusiasts,who are rank polytheists in 
reality, pour out the overflowings of their hearts in the spiritual 
bosom of Christ. The Bishop of Meaux, in exposing the absurdities 
of Quietism, a heresy to which Fenelon had a strong partiality, re- 
lates of Madame Guyon, that in one of her visions, in which 
she held frequent passionate colloquies with the Saviour, she was 
transported with him into a pleasant bed-chamber, with two beds 
in it. Upon inquiring for whom they were designed, Christ re- 
plied, that one was to accommodate his mother, and that himself 
and Madame Guyon would repose in the other. Spenser stops far 
short of this ; but, nevertheless, he bestows sex upon all his virtues, 
and inspires them with a strong passion for each other. Even 
Truth is pressed into the service of Love: for under the name of 
Una, that abstract personage entertains a violent predilection for 
the Red-cross knight, accompanies him in his most selitary wander- 
ings, pines for him when he is absent, searches for him, declares 
her passion, and weds him, though he is hardly yet pure from the 
arms of Duessa. It is indeed surprising with what pertinacity 
our pious poet adheres to every idea having any affinity with love, 
towards whose delights his fancy is constantly attracted, as if he 
had some revelation relating to its mysteries to make, and was per- 
petually restrained by some secret dread from uttering it to the 

aprofane. 

Notwithstanding, none of his knights display much genuine pas- 
sion. Indeed, we suspect, that in the profligate times of chivalry, 
licentiousness was far more prevalent than love, in both sexes; as 
might be inferred, were history silent on the subject, from Spenser’s 
making the Red-cross Knight, the very patron of holiness, forget his 
vow and tarnish his honour in the embraces of a harlot. How- 
ever, though Spenser seems to have been unequal to pourtray the 
eloquence of passion, he conveys in a very forcible manner the idea 
of superlative beauty to the mind ; as where he speaks of Una, now 
lonely and deserted, alighting in a savage wood : 
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** One day, nigh weary of the irksome way, 
From her unhasty beast she did alight ; 
And on the grass her dainty limbs did lay 
In secret shadow, far from all men’s sight ; 

From her fair head her fillet she undight, 
And laid her stole aside: her angel's face, 
As the great eye of heaven, shined bright, 
And made a sunshine in the shady place ; 
Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly grace.”’ 


There is a coldness, however, in this passage, that displeases the ima~ 
gination, which loves to be thrown into a tumult of emotion by the idea 
of loveliness. Beauty, refined to spirituality, may strike with awe and 
admiration, and be worshipped like a distant star; but, in whatever is 
meant to affect us powerfully, there must be a strong infusion of 
woman, and all around a warm atmosphere of sense. There is far 
more to excite our feelings in Homer’s goddesses than in Spenser’s 
women: the former fill all heaven with the invincible blandishments 
of womanhood, and exhibit in their immortal countenances the signs 
of all our human emotions. They are mothers, or mistresses, or 
wives, or beautiful virgins, and in every relation are clothed with 
those attributes which exactly become them. The degree in which 
they interest also is always in proportion as they are more or less 
susceptible of human love: Venus stands first in the female cohorts 
of heaven; and the poet well understood human nature who first 
thought of opening Diana a passage to our hearts, by relating to us 
her nightly visits to the slumbering shepherd of Latmos. It is in 
delineating the objects and operations of passion that the philoso- 
phy of poetry is principally apparent: the great poet comprehends 
the artifices of nature for effecting her purposes, and in framing an 
ideal form intended to allure and captivate the fancy, is careful to 
give prominence and light to those parts of it which he knows 
must first strike the attention of the observer. A minute inventory 
of every particular feature that goes to make up the perfection of 
beauty, would not seize half so forcibly upon the mind as this short 
recapitulation of them all: 


‘* Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In all her gestures dignity and love !"’ 


Or as those marvelling, breathless, exclamations which Iachimo 
utters at the sight of Imogen asleep ; though he knows that while 
he gazes at her, he stande upon slippery footing, with the grave 
yawning before him: 
** Cytherea, 

How bravely thou becomest thy bed, fresh lily, 

And whiter than the sheets ! that I might touch, 

But kiss, one kiss—rubies unparagoned 
How dearly they do’t !—’tis her breathing that 
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Perfumes the chamber thus: the flame o’ th’ taper 
Bows toward her, and would underpeep her lids, 
To see the inclosed lights, now canopied 

Under these curtains white, with azure laced, 

The blue of heaven’s own tint."” 


Spenser, however, was inveterately inclined to lengthy and mi- 
nute description ; and, consequently, has comparatively few of those 
beautiful thoughts, concentrated in a single sentence, which in 
Homer, Milton, and Shakspeare, flash like lightning into the mind. 
His genius is slow and diffuse, and comes rolling on ina vast volume, 
like the dragon which attacks his own Red-cross Knight. Neverthe- 
less, there occur many short passages, and even single lines, of the 
most exquisite beauty ; but in their place in the poem, they appear 
too frequently like pearls on the head of deformity. It has been 
often remarked that his descriptions of morning and evening are ex- 
ceedingly poetical, and though of constant occurrence throughout 
the whole work, they are almost always distinguished by the richest 
variety of imagery. He equally excels in painting night, and dark- 
ness, and sleep. But in all his pictures of this kind, beauty is the 
result not of a few felicitous strokes, or a perfect outline, but of an 
exuberant accumulation of images, which flow uninterruptedly upon 
the fancy, till they produce the desired effect. When Duessa de- 
scends to the House of Night, the griesly awful power, and the cir- 
cumstances that attend her visit to the earth, are thus solemnly 
described : 

‘* Where griesly Night, with visage deadly sad, 
That Phebus’ cheerful face durst never view, 
And in a foul black pitchy mantle clad, 
She finds forth-coming from her darksome mew, 
Where she al! day did hide her hated hue ; 
Before the door her iron chariot stood, 
Already harnessed for journey new, 
And coal black steeds yborn of hellish brood, 
That on their rusty bits did champ, as they were wood. 
Who, when she saw Duessa sunny bright, 
Adorned with gold and jewels shining clear, 
She greatly grew amazed at the sight, 
And th’ unacquainted light began to fear.’ 


, 


Some portion, likewise, of Duessa’s address is fine, especially the 
following lines : 


** O thou most ancient grandmother of all, 
More old than Jove, whom thou at first didst breed, 
Or that great house of gods celestial, 
Which wast begot in Demogorgon’s hall, 
And saw’st the secrets of the world unmade.”’ 


Night ascending her car : 
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‘* Then to her iron waggon she betakes, 
And with her bears the foul iell-favoured witch, 
Through mirksome air her ready way she makes. 
Her twofold team (of which two black a& pitch, 
And two were brown, yet each unlike to each) 

Did softly swim away, ne ever stamp, 

Unless she chanced their stubborn mouths to twitch, 

Then foaming tar, their bridles they would champ, 
And trampling the fine element, would fiercely ramp.”’ 


The words put in italics exhibit some slight specimen of the 
manner in which Spenser often manages to spoil the effect of very 
fine passages. The termination of the fifth line we have ventured 
to alter, for whether the absurdity be Spenser’s or the printer’s, it 
may as well be remedied, since it can be, by a trifling transposition ; 
and “ each to each unlich” is a phrase which no one need regret to 
lose. When Night and her companion alight upon the earth, the 
dogs begin to howl, and the ghastly owl to shriek : 


** And all the while she stood upon the ground, 
The wakeful dogs did never cease to bay ; 
As giving warning of the unwonted sound 
With which her iron wheels did them affray, 
And her dark griesly look them most dismay. 
The messenger of death, the ghastly owl, 
With dreary shrieks did also her bewray, 
And hungry wolves continually did howl 

At her abhorred face, so filihy and so foul.” 


And descending thence to Pluto’s house, they excite dread and 
astonishment even in the shades: 


** On every side them stood 
The trembling ghosts with sad amazed mood, 
Chattering their iron teeth, and staring wide 
With stony eyes ; and all the hellish brood 
Of fiends infernal flocked an every side, 
To gaze on earthly wight, that with the Night durst ride.’’ 


Though Spenser excelled in description, there is one instance in 
which he despaired of equalling the great poets of antiquity even in 
his own peculiar province. Homer has given an elaborate pour- 
traiture of the shield of Achilles ; and Virgil, ambitious of rivalling 
him in every thing, has depicted that of Aineas with equal minute- 
ness. Believing, therefore, that the images which would best suit 
such a field had been already taken possession of by others, Spenser 
imitated the painter Timanthes, who having, in his Sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, exhausted the shows of grief in the faces of Chalcas, 
Ulysses, and Menelaus, when he came to Agamemnon, despaired of 
reaching an expression more full of suffering, and painted him with 
his face covered by his hands. But although our poet restrained his 
genius, and abstained from stamping the creations of his fancy on 
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the shield itself, over which he draws a thick veil, it was utterly 
impossible he should lose so apt an opportunity to say something 
extraordinary. This wondrous buckler, therefore, is reported to 
have been cut by magical art out of one solid piece of adamant, and 
to have possessed virtues so extraordinary, that the rays reflected 
from its glittering surface would reduce trees and stones to dust, 
* and dust to nought at all”! The predilection of our old romance- 
writers and poets for magical arms, a predilection they appear to 
have derived from Homer and Virgil, and absurdly exaggerated, 
blinded them to the real effect of such arms upon the reader: they 
reflected not that in proportion to the natural destructiveness of 
these enchanted weapons, the consequence and dignity of the hero 
were lessened, as he became in great measure the mere possessor 
of a spell or talisman, by which, however base and cowardly in 
himself, he might wither the strength of armies, and laugh fortitude 
and valour to scorn. We have no sympathy with a magician, or 
with the instrument of a magician ; our heart beats only for human 
beings like ourselves. Or if we consent at all to allow of superna- 
tural interference, and extend our sympathy to beings especially 
favoured of heaven, the imagination imperiously demands that the 
miraculous influence shall exert itself in some mysterious manner 
on the physical system of the hero, not on his sword and buckler. 
We forgive Diomede or even Achilles for imbibing fresh energy and 
courage from the conscious presence of Minerva, and only smile at 
the grace and “ purple light of youth,” which a partial goddess 
breathes over the battered limbs and weather-beaten cheeks of 
Ulysses or Aineas ; but when Prince Arthur, dashed to the earth, 
and ready to be trampled into it by his valiant adversary, owes 
both life and victory to the accidental uncovering of a talisman, 
we cease to think of him as a hero, and laugh at the juggling feats 
which are palmed upon us for heroic achievements. An objection 
of this kind certainly lies against both Homer and Virgil. Hector 
and 'Turnus should have fallen without the opposition of auxiliar 
gods; and, had Milton intended to exalt the warlike archangel at 
the expense of Satan, the vision of the scales should indubitably 
have been spared. Virgil, however, seems most faulty in this par- 
ticular; for it must be confessed, a fury, in the shape of an owl, 
flapping her hideous wings in the face of his enemy, was rather an 
undignified coadjutor for the pious Auneas : 


‘** Thus lessened in her form, with frightful cries 
The Fury round unhappy Turnus flies, 
Flaps on his shield, and flutters o’er his eyes.” 


Spenser, as we have shown, was exceedingly deficient in taste 
and delicacy, and may be said not to have one moderately long pas- 
sage of sustained beauty or sublimity in all his works ; but he has 
innumerable stanzas in which sublime or beautiful ideas lie strewed, 
like stars, over a very dull ground. Indeed these occur so thickly 
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in the Faery Queen, that they make us regret they were not pre- 
served in a fairer casket, while they reconcile us to the opening of 
the tedious and intricate machine where they are found. There 
are some few short passages, indeed, which appear to have awak- 
’ ened in Milton the spirit of emulation, though the brightness of his 
genius always eclipsed the lamp at which it was kindled. Our 
readers will perhaps have seen the great poet censured for the 
following passage : 


‘* At once as far as angels ken he views 
The dismal situation waste and wild, 
A dungeon horrible on all sides round 
As one great furnace flamed, yet from those flames 
No light, but rather darkness visible, 


Served only to discover sights of woe.”’ 
Par. Lost. i. 592. 


Which may possibly have been partly suggested to his fancy 
by this of Spenser : 
** But full of fire and greedy hardiment, 

The youthful knight could not for aught be staid, 

But forth into the darksome hole he went, 

And looked in: his glistering armour made 

A little gloming light, much like a shade, 

By which he saw the ugly monster plain.”* F.Q.1.1. ¢. i. 


Spenser talks of virtue being its own light, as Milton does in 
Comus, and perhaps there is more severe grandeur in the singleness 
of his thought than in the more laboured amplification of his great 
imitator : 


‘* Ah, lady, said he, shame were to revoke 
The forward footing for a hidden shade : 
Virtue gives herself light through darkness for to wade.”’ 
F.Q. 1. i. 
‘* Virtue could see to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 


Were in the flat sea sunk.”’ 
Comus, v. 373, &c. 


In the following passages there is similar splendour in the compa- 
risons, but there is no imitation: 


‘* The lady, when she saw her champion fall 
Like the old ruins of a broken tower, 
Staid not to wail.” 


F. Q. I, ii. 20. 
** He, above the rest, 


In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower.”’ 
P. L. I. 589, &c. 
In another passage where, in spite of one vulgar word, by a daring 
hyperbole, Speuser verges on the true sublime, his mantle is seized 
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by the gothic genius of his stanza, and he is plunged down into the 
lowest bathos : 


‘** But ere he could his armour on him dight, 
Or get his shield, his monstrous enemy 
With sturdy steps came stalking in his sight, 
A hideous giant, horrible and high, 
That with his tallness seemed to threat the sky. 
* * cad = * 
His stature did exceed 
The height of three the tallest sons of mortal seed."’ 
F. Q. I. vii. 8. 
** On the other side, Satan, alarmed, 
Collecting all his might, dilated stood, 
Like Teneriffe or Atlas unremov'd ; 
His stature reached the sky."’ 
P. L. IV. v. 985. 


Here, instead of stooping suddenly from the empyrean to the 
petty height of three tall men, standing upon one another’s heads, 
Milton rises gradually from one lofty mountain to another, till, 
finding all earthly things fall far short of his conception, he soars 
away from all sublunar comparison, and rears his hero’s stature 
into the skies. 


In the following strongly resembling passages, the fatal prolixity 
and dilution of Spenser’s stanza are strikingly apparent : 


‘¢ Then with his waving wings displayed wide, 

Himself up high he lifted from the ground, 

And with strong flight did forcibly divide 

The yielding air, which nigh too feeble found 

Her flitting parts, and element unsound, 

To bear so great a weight.’ 

F. Q. I. xi. 19. 

“© Then with expanded wings he steers his flight 

Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air, 


That felt unusual weight.” 
P. L. I. 225, &c. 


The thoughts are here very similar, many of the words employed 
of nearly equal value, yet the result is exceedingly different: Spenser 
stifles his conceptions under a heap of unnecessary words ; Milton 
clothes his gigantic ideas in language sufficiently transparent to 
allow all their proportions to be visible. The same dignified con- 
ciseness distinguishes the superior poet in these examples also; 
though the touch of a master be quite perceptible in both: 


** His flaggy wings, when forth he did display, 
Were like two sails, in which the hollow wind 
Is gathered full, and worketh speedy way : 
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And eke the pennes that did his pinions bind, 
Were like main-yards with flying canvass lined.”’ 
F. Q. I. xi. 10 


a 


At last his sail broad vannes 
He spreads for flight, and in the surging smoke 
Uplifted spurns the ground.” 

P. L. Il. 927, &e. 


Of Spenser’s peculiar excellencies, extraordinary personification 
and allegory, the first book of the * Faery Queen’ is full ; perhaps, 
indeed, it contains the most perfect allegory in the world, that of 
Despair, in canto the ninth. ‘The descriptions of the House of 
Pride, the Castle of Disdainfulness, and his father Ignorance, and 
the enchantments of the Archimago, though occasionally disfigured 
by quaintness and bad taste, are likewise replete with power and 
fancy, and sparkling with thick sown metaphors and similes. His 
most celebrated descriptions of morning are not, perhaps, found in 
this book ; but he has here some exquisite ideas of dawn, sunrise, 
sunset, &c. Pride, arising from her throne, is thus compared to 
Aurora: 

* As fair Aurora in her purple pall, 
Out of the east the dawning day doth call: 
So forth she comes.” 


* At last, the golden oriental gate 
Of greatest heaven *gan to open fair ; j 
And Pheebus fresh, as bridegroom to his mate, 

Came dancing forth, shaking his dewy hair, 
And hurled his glittering beams through gloomy air.”’ 
I. v. 2. 

‘* He feeds upon the cooling shade, and bayes 
His sweaty forehead in the breathing wind, 

Which through the trembling leaves full gently plays ; 
Wherein the cheerful birds of sundry kind 
Do chaunt sweet music to delight his mind.”’ 


‘* The joyous day ’gan early to appear, 

And fair Aurora from the dewy bed 

Of aged Tithon, ‘gan herself to rear 

With rosy cheeks, for shame as blushing red : 

Her golden locks for haste were loosely shed 

About her ears, when Una did her mark 

Climb to her chariot, all with flowers spread, 

From heaven high to chase the cheerless dark : 

With merry note her loud salutes the morning lark."’ 
I. xii. 51. 














CULTIVATION OF ORIENTAL LITERATURE.* 
Labours of Dr. J. B. Gilchrist. 


Many circumstances conspire to direct public attention powers 
fully to this subject at the present moment, when a new era is about 
to commence in the mode of qualifying the rising generation of 
British youth destined to fill the numerous offices, civil and military, 
in what is called the service of the East India Company, or, in 
other words, to exercise almost sovereign rule over the British em- 
pire in the East ; a subject, therefore, of no ordinary importance, 
both as regards that part of the world, and the numerous families 
in this kingdom who look to it as a means of permanent provision 
for their offspring. In connection with a topic of such extensive 
interest, the volume now under consideration has appeared very 
opportunely. We, indeed, deferred noticing it for a few weeks in 
the expectation that the discussions so long pending between the 
two supreme Boards, which give law to India, as to the mode of 


* ‘The Orienti-Occidental Tuitionary Pioneer to Literary Pursuits, by the 
King’s and Company’s Officers ofall Ranks, Capacities, and Departments, either 
as probationers at Scholastic Establishments, during the early periods of Life, 
their outward Voyage to the East, or while actually serving in British India ; 
containing the most essential Clauses in the recent Haileybury College Sus- 
pension Bill; a very late but extraordinary monopolistic Regulation from the 
India House ; with Copy of a Letter, dated July 31, 1818, to the Right 
Hon. George Canning, (then President-of the Board of Control for British 
Indian Affairs ;) prefixed to a complete regular Series of Fourteen Reports, 
(from 1818 to 1826 inclusive,) to the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, &c., on the rigid Periodical examinations and elementary Education 
in Eastern Tongues of every Public Functiognary, previous to nomination and 
consequent dep irture from England ; earnes..y recommending also the general 
Introduction, and efficient culture immediately, of Practical Orientalism, 
simultaneously with useful Occidental Learning, at all the Colleges, respect- 
able Institutions, Schools, or Academies, in the United Kingdom, where the 
several Arts and Sciences, indispensable for the due discharge of professional 
or official Duties, are likewise communicated on rational and improved Prin- 
ciples to each Scholar, from Infancy to Adolescence, according to their re- 
spective occupations, prospects, and other circumstances. Including an accu- 
rate Alphabetical List of 1600 Students, with their several Ranks as Officers 
and Orientalists ; Letters from the Asiatic Journal on the Education of Cadets ; 
copious Paragraplis from the Language Institution’s Reports on the Propaga- 
tion of Christianity ; certain Collegiate enactments by Lord Amherst; Ex- 
tracts from a King’s Officer’s Pamphlet on the Indian Army ; and some Hints 
relative tothe Scottish Military Academy, founded last August in Edinburgh. 
Likewise a Brief Prospectus of the Art of Thinking made easy and attractive 
to Children, by the early and familiar Union of Theory with colloquial Prac- 
tice, on commensurate Premises, in some appropriate Examples, Lists, &e., 
besides a comprehensive Panglossal Diorama for a universal Language and 
Character ; accompanied with the Hindee-Roman Orthoepigraphical Alphabet, 
a few Specimens of synoptical Lectures on the principal Languages current in 
Hindoostan, and a perfectly New Theory of the Latin Verbs. By J. B. Gil- 
ehrist. London. August, 1826. 
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examination to be adopted, and the qualifications to be required of 
aspirants for Oriental office, might have sooner come to a close, so as 
to enable us to view the subject in all its bearings, as regards the ex- 
perience of the past and the prospects of the future. It were better 
that the discussions of such matters by the public press should take 
place before that determination is formed, which will ia all proba- 
bility fix the course to be pursued for at least a quarter of a cen- 
tury to come. However, according to the system of “ this best 
governed of countries, with its freest and most admirable of con- 
stitutions,” it is thought fit that the laws should first be enacted 
by a secret conclave of Ministers, Directors, &c.; who then pro- 
mulgate them with the determination of carrying them into effect 
in spite of any opposition of Parliaments, public assemblies, or 
“ best public instructors,” who have the privilege of wasting their 
wisdom in fruitless criticisms and complaints, which come too late, 
as our legislators are too “ wise in their own conceit” to consult 
the public voice beforehand, and too jealous of their dignity to 
listen to it afterwards. 

It would be impossible to approach this subject without having 
our attention arrested by the labours of Dr. Gilchrist, which have 
formed so prominent a feature of it for almost half a century past, 
even had no recent publication illustrated their magnitude and im- 
portance. In taking up the book before us, we were at first 
tempted to collect together into one view the numerous high testi- 
monials recorded during so lengthened a period, both at home and 
abroad, of the eminent services performed to Oriental literature by 
its author. We might have quoted the names of Indian Governors, 
Members of Council, Professors, and Orientalists without number, 
from the Marquis Wellesley down to the present time ; but we felt 
that it was unnecessary to support a fame so well established by 
citing individual praises, eve when proceeding from such profound 
linguists as Blacquiere, Wilson, and Colebrooke. 'The primary 
merit of Dr. Gilchrist’s philological labours consisted in his having 
the judgment to appreciate the value and importance of a language 
which before his time was almost entirely neglected, but which he 
proved to be the most extensively useful of any tongue current in 
the Company’s dominions. Deeply impressed with this fact, he 
collected, with vast industry and perseverance, the disjecta membra 
of this grand popular language, and settled its grammatical princi- 
ples, till then almost unknown to our Oriental scholars. In short, 
he found the great current tongue of India, the language which 
in former times might have graced the court or the camp of Acbar 
and Aurungzebe, like their thrones, trampled in the dust; he 
raised it up—wiped off the reproach which had been thrown upon 
it, as a low “ Moorish jargon,” and in establishing for it not only 
the dignity of a language, but of one most generally known among 
a hundred millions of people—he crowned his own reputation as the 
father of Hindoostanee philology. 
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He became in consequence the first professor of this language 
in the College of Fort William, under the auspices of Lord Wel- 
lesley; but the further rewards which would have followed as the 
natural fruit of his labours when arrived at this degree of ma- 
turity, were cut short in India ; his constitution having suffered so 
severely from these unremitting literary exertions in an uncongenial 
climate, that he was obliged to return abruptly to Europe. On 
this occasion the Government of Bengal wrote the following public 
letter to the Court of Directors, dated Fort William, 29th February 
1804: 

* The Governor-General in Council has the honour to recommend 
Mr, Gilchrist to the particular notice and favour of your honour- 
able Court, as a gentleman highly distinguished for his knowledge 
of the Hindoostance language, and for his zeal, diligence, and 
success in the promotion of a most important branch of the public 
service. As the misfortune of ill-health has compelled Mr. Gil- 
christ to relinquish his situation in India, before he could have 
realized the just and full remuneration of his valuable and inde- 
fatigable labours, the Governor-General in Council earnestly re- 
commends Mr. Gilchrist to the favour and protection of your 
honourable Court, as a proper object of the liberal spirit which 
your honourable Court hath a/ways manifested in promoting the 
study of the Oriental languages.” 

It will be seen in the sequel how far the Directors justified the 
expectation here so confidently expressed, or how far they deserved 
the praise of liberality bestowed upon them *by their servants. 
The learned Orientalist, though removed from the first great field 
of his fame aad utility, did uot forsake his literary pursuits, as the 
numerous works he has since executed and tuitionary labours 
fully set forth in this volume, abundantly testify. In 1818-19 
he renewed with increased ardour his exertions to diffuse a know- 
ledge of his favourite Hindoostanee, having then commenced a 
course of lectures on that language in the British metropolis, in 
order to enable gentlemen proceeding to India, either as merchants 
or servants of the Government, to acquire beforehand some ac- 
quaintance with the first principles at least of the language chiefly 
used by the people among whom they were to pass the greater 
part of their lives. The East India Directors showed the extent 
of their liberality to an old servant and eminent professor of so 
very useful and important a part of Oriental literature, by allowing 
him a salary of two or three hundred pounds a year—a sum more 
suited to the allowance of a junior clerk in the India House ; an- 
nexing to it also the condition of being a mere probationary ap- 
pointment for three years only. This term being finished, and 
three years not being perhaps considered a sufficient period of 
trial for a servant of forty years standing, the probationary 
period of the same length was added. During all this time the 
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Company's juvenile servants were placed under no obligation to 
study the language, the rule laid down by the Directors being 
merely that they should obtain a certificate from Dr. Gilchrist that 
they had attended the lecture-room some short period, (not ex- 
ceeding we believe two months,) but no certificate being required 
that they had taken the trouble to learn any thing when there. His 
probationary lectures were thus evidently conducted under the most 
unfavourable circumstances. His ardour in the cause of literature, 
however, made him long disregard these discouragements, as they 
affected his own interests. But he frequently and earnestly urged, 
for the sake of his pupils’ real welfare, that some test of proficiency 
should be exacted from candidates for public office, which might 
operate as a stimulus to study, sufficient to overcome the seductions 
of a large metropolis to dissipation or indolence. Without the aid of 
such a test imposing the necessity of application, or of some reward 
held out to it in the shape of honour and promotion, the learned 
Doctor began at last to despair of seeing an Oriental Language 
Institution established in London with any considerable degree of 
success.* 

In June 124, he therefore proposed to the Directors to hold out 
a bonus for the general cultivation of Oriental literature in the dif- 
ferent universities and principal seminaries of learning throughout 
the kingdom ; but this proposal seems to have met with no atten- 
tion at the time from the honourable Directors, whose monopolising 
principles were far from disposing them to extend their patronage 
beyond their own favourite seminaries and protogés. Unfortunately 
the learned Professor of Hindoostanee did not possess the accom- 
plishments requisite to gain him a place among the latter; being, 
on the contrary, much addicted to the uncourtly practice of telling 
his honourable masters the plain and simple truth, however unpa- 
latable it might prove, and that in the most unvarnished style. 
Of this, one or two examples will suffice. In his Report, dated Ja- 
nuary 1, 1823, he thus addresses the honourable Court : 


“ HonourRABLE Sirs,—Patience and silence have been constantly 
recommended to every body suffering under persecution, nor can I 
plead the want of such discreet counsel both from friends and foes, 
though not sufficiently cold-blooded myself to follow their advice, 
after clearly perceiving how hopeless the notion of any redress of 
grievances hath at last become in my case, now so completely des- 
perate, that my chief consolation arises from having courage enough 
to look my oppressors in the face before the term of my temporary 
engagement can fairly expire ; for that wretch must be a coward 
indeed who would not dash the eye of defiance at the teeth of a 
despot about to cut off unjustly one indignant head.” 


These and other strong remonstrances against their unjust and 





* See ‘ Report’ of June 1924. 
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illiberal treatmeut of him having no effect, two years subsequently 
the following pithy summary of the state of accounts between them 
was presented in the Doctor’s half-yearly report of the Ist of Ja- 
nuary 1825. It is introduced by the following remark, in the 
propriety of which those to whom it was addressed could not but 


concur: 


“ With an imperial but mercantile corporation, like the honour- 
able Company, it becomes me at last to send in a statement some- 
what resembling my account current and balance-sheet in due form, 


as follows, before we fairly close : 


Honourable Company in Account Current with John Borthwick 
Dr. Gilchrist. Cr. 


To the longest and best portion of 
avery active life, spent in their ser- 
vice in both hemispheres on a most 
useful but difficult department, which 
before my time had been almost en- 
tirely neglected, though thousands of 
pounds have since been annually ex- 
pended upon it, both in England and 
India. 

To the sacrifice of my professional 
pension of 500/. per annum, and the 
probable chance of realizing by length 
of service a fortune besides, from 
30,0002. to 50,000/., as many of my 
contemporaries have actually done, 
by the performance on my part of an 
arduous task, which not one of a hun- 
dred of my fellow-servants would 
have dared to attempt, far less to ac- 
complish, in the manner, and with the 
risk of health, money, and certain 
official prospects, as I have done; 
however indispensable for the safety 
or commonweal of British India such 
an enterprise might have been. 

To the responsibility for 10,0004. 
expense, positively incurred during 
fifteen years, in the completion of va- 
rious works, whence alone I became 
qualified for the well-known experi- 
ment successfully made by Marquis 
Wellesley, on my management of the 
very first Oriental establishment ever 
attempted by the honourable Com- 
pany’s Government, and which on that 
plea alone was constituted the foun- 

dation-stone of every subsequent in- 
stitution, which, in the long run in 
both countries, has cost at least from 
500,000/. to one million of money. 

To the exposure of me to displea- 
sure and hostility from Marquis Wel- 
lesley, had not his mind been too 
noble to visit my obnoxious head 
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By a pension of 300/. per annum, 
for many years denied me, and ulti- 
mately granted prospectively by way 
of compensation for the medical pen- 
sion due me, though this even was for 
years disputed and withheld, until its 
glaring injustice procured a modified 
settlement, which never would have 
been procrastinated fora single day 
by honest or honourable individuals ; 
on the contrary, a society of generous 
masters would have raised it to 5002. 
at least, after taking every thing I had 
then (and still have) to urge in my 
own favour into consideration, unless 
their minds have been, or continue to 
be, constantly poisoned by some offi- 
cious eirwigs or other to my cost, 
against the united testimony of all 
India. 

By various subscriptions from the 
Bengal Government, sometimes to a 
considerable amount, for which, how- 
ever, a commensurate number of books 
were regularly taken from me, and of 
course, sooner or later, found their 
way to the market by private circu- 
lation, against my profit from the cur- 
rent sales in my booksellers’ hands: 
I therefore made next to nothing, in 
the long run, by that temporary ad- 
vance of cash to assist me. 

By handsome allowances from Mar- 
quis Wellesley, and which for a time 
would have been much greater, had I 
accepted his Lordship’s offer of fees 
from my students and their Native 
teachers. With the savings from my 
Hindoostanee Professorship, all old 
literary debts were speedily cancelled ; 
and had not severe illness, from ex- 
cessive mental fatigue at the Calcutta 
College, driven me prematurely home, 
I must in a few more years have re- 
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with pains or penalties, in consequence 
of the honourable Court of Directors’ 
declared preference of the institution 
under me, with some slight improve- 
ment, to the magnificent university 
founded by his Lordship, and which 
was soon afterwards circumscribed 
within much narrower bounds. 

To the injurious effects for twenty 
years afterwards ofa strong suspicion, 
according to the declaration of the 
late Mr. Charles Grant to myself, then 
existing in the honourable Court, 
that Marquis Wellesly had forgotten 
his own dignified character and my 
fair fame, so far as to employ me in 
the vile capacity of a mean tool, to 
subvert and injure if possible the 
rival establishment to his Lordship’s 
own college, then at Hertford. 

On this surmise, however unfound- 
ed, I was assured the Court viewed 
me with jealous eyes, and would show 
little favour to a person suspected of 
being a hostile spy from India; whence, 
if so monstrous an idea could ever 
have been entertained, I was the very 
last man any one would have ven- 
tured to degrade as the instrument for 
so nefarious a purpose; and I then 
laughed it to scorn accordingly, and 
still spurn the imputation, being mean 
in the extreme, for adoption even by 
the most unprincipled politician. 

To incessant efforts, three times a 
week, for six years, with the inter- 
mission of one month only on ac- 
count of holidays, indisposition, or 
recreation of any sort, during the 
whole period, being at the rate of 
hardly five days altogether annual 
vacation, in order eflicaciously to com- 
municate Hindoostanee and Persian, 
more or less, according to circum- 
stances, uninterruptedly, to 1300 pu- 
ils, all intimately connected with 

ritish India, as public functionaries 
or private subjects ofthat huge empire. 

To some reasonable recompense for 
a species of monopoly at the India 
House, which operated for years 
against the use and sale of my phi- 
lological works, that have, never- 
theless, stood the test of ample expe- 
rience, and braved the coward sneers 
of those illiberal opponents whose 
significant inuendoes, shrugs, and 
grins, too frequently speak unutterable 
things, especially behind the back of 
an author, whom they shrink from 
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alized a competency, instead of the 
limited sum at my command after 
reaching England in 1804. The fol- 
lowing season I volunteered my gra- 
tuitous services at the Hertford Col- 
lege, whence I was in two or three 
months driven, by unavoidable disgust 
with clerical arrogance and circum- 
vention; when, after laying out some 
hundred pounds on house-hire, and 
other contingencies on the spot, Iwas 
subjected to a heavy loss by the de- 
duction of half the Besa and which 
has never been rectified, because, 
amidst other spoliations, this compa- 
rative trifle was beneath my notice. 

By the annual allowance of 3501. 
only, which does not enable me to 
pay house-rent alone, an item that 
need not cost my legitimate Oriental 
competitors a single farthing, they 
having suitable apartments, or an 
equivalent in money, tea, sugar, &c., 
besides salaries each from 4001. to 
6001. or 700l., while mine has been 
parsimoniously restricted to 3502., as 
a liberal boon! Every labourer in 
the Oriental vineyard is worthy of 
his hire; so am I, though no such 
thing has been yet contemplated in 
my solitary case; and had not the 
proceeds of expensive, if not hazard- 
ous, Oriental works, aided by a pen- 
sion of 300/., previously and dearly 
earned, formed an income commen- 
surate with my annual disbursements 
in London, the produce of ceaseless 
literary toils under the very noses of 
my honourable masters, must have 
been, ere now, a second insupportable 
load of debt, in the twilight of a la- 
borious existence. 

From the first enormous burden of 
the same sort, nothing but the acci- 
dental arrival of Marquis Wellesley 
in Bengal, and the subsequent encou- 
ragement of Orientalism there, could 
have saved me from the jaws of a jail, 
then yawning to swallow me alive, 
for that very large lexicographic ex- 
penditure, whence the whole of the 
existing Eastern institutions may be 
most legitimately traced up to the 
identical man who has been treated, 
since 1804, more like a worthless 
pauper than an enterprising practi- 
tioner in the most useful literature of 
British India. There, my superiors 
were gentlemen, far above the parsi- 
monious baseness of trying to lower 
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meeting as erect rivals face to face, 
pen to pen, or any thing else, in day- 
light, with fair play,—a jewel which 
seldom falls to my lot. 

To the non-fulfilment, by the ho- 
nourable Company, of Marquis Wel- 
lesley’s stipulation cf a pension of 
700/., held out to the Professors at 
the Calcutta College originally, on 
the faith and strength whereof I was 
reconciled pro tempore to wave all 
my medical expectations, and take my 
then promising chance for good as a 
member of that very College which 
actually sprung from my private means 
and preceding exertions for ten years 
at least, with no commensurate aid 
from the local Government to so im- 
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a subordinate with the insolence of 
office, even when patient merit ap- 
peared inclined to succumb, as I have 
in this country occasionally done. 
By occasional aid to defray print- 
ing expenses (which my legitimate 
competitors, since they began to pub- 
lish, have all been in the habit of re- 
ceiving in advance from the Company’s 
treasury to a considerable amount) 
for a variety works published by me 
in London, notwithstanding repeated 
claims to that effect, NoT ONE FAR- 
THING ; though those identical pub- 
lications will furnish almost infallible 
means to thousands of persons in the 
Company's immense domains, before 
they leave home, to acquire the Na- 





portant a desideratum asacomplete tive languages on the easiest terms, 
system of Hindoostanee philology in respect to expense or toil of any 
was, is, and long will be, toone hun- sort, and for many: years to come. 
dred millions of Asiatics. 


“*In the event of the foregoing account appearing at all obscure to your ho- 
nourable Court, I may safely engage to convince any number of unprejudiced 
auditors and umpires that it will stand the test of deliberate investigation both 
now and hereafter; otherwise I shall have exposed my own good name to 
jeopardy, for the sake of that, with which compared, the round balance stated 
in my favour below seems mere trash, and scarcely worth a second thought by 
any honest man, who, like me, scorns to be the slave of avarice, or of any 
tyrant upon earth. 

‘* Should this opportunity of redressing my complaints, like all preceding oc- 
casions, be evaded, because a sense of justice is my only pleader, the pecuniary 
loss thus thrown upon me can imply no ignominy, whatever it may reflect 
from mens sibi conscia recti on those who never would know, nor could ever 
appreciate its genuine worth. Had I served self-interest, while in your em- 
ployment for many years abroad, as faithfully as I have done my honourable 
masters there and at home also, the res angusta domi never could have forced 
me, as a petitioner, to darken the doorof your honourable Court ; and while at 
last circumstances oblige me to turn my cack upon it for ever, let me respect- 
fully, but independently, add—alterum nunc procul inveni portum, hic spes 
et fortuna valete !—not, however, to grow weary of well doing, but to enjoy 
a reasonable competency very fairly earned, with resignation and content, 
whatever the result of this ultimatum or claim may be, for a debt of ten thou- 
sand pounds, due to me in honour and equity by the honourable Company, who 
are surely too wealthy ever to think of compouding, below par, with any 
fair-dealing creditor, lest a stain should sully their reputation, which all the 
holy water of the Ganges would never obliterate, were the banners of Old 
England to wave triumphantly over its banks till the last trumpet shall sound 
the dawn of retribution, and the still more awful day of judgment.”’ 


As the India House remained still unshaken, it was impossible to 
entertain any further hope from that impenetrable region. But it 
is gratifying to observe the progress which the cultivation of Hin- 
doostanee made in the meantime in India. Formerly, so little was 
a knowledge of the language of our Native soldiers and subjects 
held in repute, that the office of interpreter on courts-martial was 
left, it appears, to the Portuguese drummers. ‘To the fidelity and 
capacity of such wretched instruments, were intrusted the fate of 
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the poor sipahee placed on his trial, and, what is more important, 
the proper understanding between the body of Native troops and 
their European officers. In these good old times it would some- 
times happen, (of which an instance is on record,) that when a 
Native brought intelligence to the commanding officer that part of 
the camp wes on fire, the latter, not comprehending the message, 
coolly replied, “ bote acha,”—* very well,” —leaving the destructive 
element to take its course. A still more direful calamity was the 
result of such ignorance in the lamentable affair of Vellore in 1806, 
where the black troops had conspired to murder their British off- 
cers and fellow soldiers; when a Native, who would have given 
them timely warning of their fate, and saved the effusion of blood, 
addressed himself for that purpose to a European officer, the lat- 
ter was obliged to call in another Native to act as interpreter, 
who, being himself in the plot, gave such a representation of the 
matter as effectually prevented discovery till the massacre actually 
took place. 

That enlightened ruler of India, Lord Hastings, very early per- 
ceived the importance of remedying this radical defect in the 
constitution of the Indian army ; for which purpose, in 1814, he in- 
stituted the office of interpreters to Native battalions, which is 
considered to have produced the happiest effects ; although the 
improvement would have been far more complete had the inter- 
preters been selected with a rigid regard to merit and qualification 
for the office. Unfortunately, however, as in other departments dur- 
ing his Lordship’s administration, interest and favour were frequently 
allowed to prevail ; fuller scope being given them here by the absence 
of any strict test of fitness for discharging the duty. Sir Edward 
Paget having succeeded to the office of Commander-in-Chief, en- 
deavoured to remedy this defect by an order dated February 1823, 
prescribing an examination before a committee of officers to as- 
certain the competency of every future candidate for the office of 
interpreter to discharge its duties ; their report, if favourable, to 
be afterwards revised or confirmed by a second examination before 
the public examiners of the College of Fort William. Even inter- 
preters who had been installed previous to the date of this order, 
were likewise to be required to pass a similar examination twelve 
months after its being promulgated. But unfortunately, these gra- 
duates under the old easy system of interest and favour were un- 
willing to venture on such an ordeal of merit, enly ealeulated, they 
perceived, to advance the “ upstart claims” of learning and in- 
dustry over the “ vested rights” of ignorance and indolence. But, 
indeed, all such retrospective laws, though good in themselves, in- 
volve a violation of the general principles of justice, which cannot 
fail to excite strong opposition in those whom they effect. And 
it must also be confessed, that the scale of qualifications required 
was perhaps made too high in the first instance, giving the ex- 
periment altogether a character of alarming innovation and 
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severity. The following were the qualifications required of the 

‘andidate for examination : 

1. A well-grounded knowledge of the general principles of gram- 
mar. 

2. The ability to read and write with facility the modified Per- 
sian character of the Oordoo, and the Devi Naguree of the Khurree 
Bolee. 

3. A colloquial knowledge of the Oordoo and Hindooee, suffi- 
cient to enable him to explain with facility and at the moment any 
orders in those dialects, and to transpose reports, letters, &c. from 
them into English. 

The tests by which these qualifications are to be tried, are :-— 

1. By well selected questions, not of niceties, but of the general 
leading principles of grammar. 

2. By viva voce conversation with the examiners. 

3. By written translations into Hindoostanee, in both characters, 
of selected orders or rules and regulations. 

4. By reading and translating the Bagh-o-Buhar in Hindoos- 
tanee, the Preni Sagur in Khurree Bolee, and the Goolistan or 
Unwar-i-Sohuelee in Persian. 

Similar measures, though on a smaller scale, have been adopted 
by the Government of Bombay to promote the study of the Native 
languages in that quarter of India. By a regulation, dated January 
1824, it was declared, that thenceforth no medical officer should 
take charge of the duties of vaccinator, or be appointed to the 
medical charge of the residencies of Baroda, Sattarah or Bhooj, 
without first passing an examination as to his knowledge of Hin- 
doostanee, Mahratta, or Guzerattee. As a further stimulus to study, 
certain extra allowances and peculiar indulgences have also been 
held out, both in that and in the Bengal presidency, to such as 

may prove themselves to have attained the desired proficiency ; in 
the former, an additional allowance of thirty rupees per mensem 
for the hire of a moonshee; in the latter, the indulgence of a horse 
and exemption from battalion duties,—distinctions which have sufli- 
cient attraction for the youthful aspirants to military fame in 
India ; as proved by the numerous extracts quoted in this volume 
from their letters to their friends in England, expressive of their 
gratitude to him who first directed their steps in the path of 
Oriental learning, and thereby paved the way for their present 
good fortune. With the heartfelt gratitude of the thousands 
whom he has thus forwarded on the road to honour and emolument 
—with the honest consciousness of having by his labours qualified 
many hundreds of servants of the Government, to support in a su- 
perior manner to what they could otherwise have done, the interest 
and credit of the state, Dr. Gilchrist may well dispense with the 
gracious smiles of the twenty-four lords of Leadenhall-street. 

Towards the close of the volume is a list of no less than 1600 
students who have profited by the Doctor’s Oriental lectures 
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during the period between 1818 and 1826, a substantial proof that 
his talents and industry have been exercised upon a pretty wide 
field ; at how moderate a charge to the public, may be estimated 
by the following statement of the comparative expenses of Hailey- 
bury and Addiscombe, in the same department : 

“ At the conclusion of these sheets, (the learned author observes, ) 
a comparative view of expense connected with 1600 Oriental stu- 
dents, who received elementary instruction from me in the two most 
essential languages of the East, during a space of eight years, cannot 
be esteemed altogether out of place, when fairly contrasted with 
the charges incurred at the East Indian Colleges and Institutions 
in both hemispheres, in the same period of time, and for an equal 
number of pupils. From the dogmatic refusal, some months ago, of 
the most essential documents relative to this statement, by the con- 
stituent and executive courts, it must be candidly acknowledged, 
that the calculations below are rather in round numbers, and in a 
great measure hypothetical; but more from an evident lack of ma- 
terials unjustly withheld, than from any desire on my part to mis- 
lead the public, either by prepossessions or prejudices on the topic 
now in question, between myself and those highly endowed compe- 
titors, with whom [ have been running a race on the high road of 
Oriental utility to the present issue, that the world may clearly see 
whether I or they have done the most good in the shortest practical 
time, and at the least possible expense to the honourable Company 
in general, or to their individual servants in particular. Hailey- 
bury has in eight years produced 320 writers, more or less versed 
in certain Eastern accomplishments; and Addiscombe, say 240 
cadets, of a similar stamp, in all being 560. Now, for their merely 
Oriental education, not fewer than ten Professors, Visitors, Super- 
intendents, Assistants, &c. have been receiving salaries on the 
average of 800/. per annum each, which, including house-rent, board, 
perquisites, coal, candles, contingencies for stationery, printing, gra- 
tuities for publishing, with other miscellaneous items, will prove 
much below, instead of being anything above the mark ; and that 
sum, which in one year is 8000/., multiplied by 8, gives exactly 
64,000/.; this being divided by 560, brings the cost of each pupil 
up to 1142. at least ; and if we add to this all the subsequent heavy 
expenses for the civilians at the establishments in British India, the 
total amount may be safely estimated about 90,000/., to furnish 
560 youths with as much useful knowledge as the institution under 
me gave to 1600 servants or subjects of the honourable Company 
for, at the utmost, 4000/. in the course of eight years. Assuming 
that 90,000/. have been bond fide disbursed for giving on an ave- 
rage not more useful Orientalism to 560 students, than 1600 actu- 
ally received from me, in the same period of time, for only 40002, 
the comparison stands thus :—my pupils cost the Company only 
2/. 10s. per head—those at their legitimate establishments, the 
enormous sum, for Orientalism alone, of 160/. each: in other words, 
the annual expense of each pupil at one place is 17/. 17s., and at 
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the other 6s. 3d. only. It must moreover be recollected, that 
thousands on thousands have been laid out on buildings and a va~- 
riety of miscellaneous charges for the legitimate schools, for which, 
as far as my class was concerned, not a farthing was at any time 
advanced beyond the 4000/, for my allowances oi every description, 
during eight years. Both pictures, without any intentional false 
colouring by me, are thus placed in due contrast, and will yet 
perhaps produce some commensurate result.” 

We are desirous of adding only a few words on the system which 
has lately been adopted of qualifying and ascertaining the qualifi- 
cations of candidates for the Company’s civil service. ‘Those who 
have not studied at Haileybury (which is no longer a sine qua non) 
being to undergo an examination by two Professors from Oxford 
or Cambridge, specially appointed for that purpose, the following 
are the prescribed tests of proficiency by which their acquirements 
are to be tried ; and it is necessary to premise, that in these a maxi- 
mum and a minimum is fixed ; the latter being indispensably ne- 
cessary, but those who prove themselves to be possessed of the 
greater being entitled to rank higher on the list of appointments. 
These are as follows: 

MAXIMUM. 

Greek.—To read some of the works of Homer, Herodotus, De- 
mostheues, or a Greek play. 

Latin.—Part of Juvenal, Tacitus, Livy, and Cicero. 

History.—Russel’s Modern Europe, Paley’s Evidences of Christ- 
ianity. 

Science.—Arithmetic, Algebra, Plane Trigonometry, Logarithms, 
Mechanics ; the four first and the sixth book of Euclid’s Geometry. 

General Reading —HUistory, Geography, and Philosophy. 

Oriental Litera‘ure—Hindoostanee and Persian languages: 
these, however, being quite voluntary, and not strictly required 
even in the maximum, though it will be considered as raising the 
candidate a step higher in the order of merit. 

MINIMUM. 

To read the Greek Testament and possess a competent know- 
ledge of at least two of the Greek and Latin authors, Elements of 
Arithmetic and Algebra, including simple Equations. 

Though those who attain the maximum will rank highest on the 
list of candidates, they must still stand inferior to those educated 
at Haileybury, for whom it is thought right to reserve this privilege 
of precedence; but how long a period it may be guaranteed to 
them is undetermined ; probably, however, till the uselessness of 
such an establishment may be so fully demonstrated, that it will he 
dispensed with altogether. 

The new system will, in the first place, secure an object long re- 
garded as a great desideratum in. Eastern policy,—that of breaking 
down that close system of education which had the effect of erecting 
the Company’s civil servants too'much into a peculiar class by them- 
selves, whose minds and habits, being all formed upon one model, 
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and their ideas drawn from one source, were little calculated to 
operate as a corrective upon each other, and adapt themselves 
to the various emergencies into which they might be thrown. The 
present mode of recruiting their ranks, by bringing a fresh influx of 
intellect, through various channels of education, must tend greatly 
to liberalize and improve the general tone of feeling throughout 
that extensive body, which has already produced so many distin- 
guished men, notwithstanding their genius might be cramped in the 
outset by the trammels of Haileybury. 

Hitherto, the necessity of passing through the ordeal of a resi- 
dence, for a number of years at that place, must have deterred 
many from entering the Company’s service at all, though fully qua- 
litied by a liberal education at other seminaries, and likely to be- 
come the brightest ornaments of such a service, had it been pos- 
sible for them to enter upon it at once, on giving proofs of their 
qualifications. But such men would not condescend to undergo the 
unnecessary loss of time and restraint of several years study at 
Haileybury ; though they may willingly pass through the preseut 
ordeal of an examination which at once opens a path for them 
into active life. 

Every one must perceive at a glance the great public advan- 
tages that cannot fail to result from this new facility given to the 
influx of learning and talent into the Company’s service. The 
mode of examination proposed may, however, be attended with one 
considerable disadvantage, especially to candidates educated in the 
northern part of the kingdom, whose acquirements are to be tried 
by persons whose standard of learning is founded on the model 
of the English Universities. 

As the mode of reading or pronouncing the ancient languages 
differs so much in the diiferent parts of the island, that Scotch and 
English professors of them would often be nearly unintelligible to 
each other, the pupils of the one must labour under peculiar in- 
conveniences, if subjected to an examination by the other. Since this 
would amount to a species of monopoly in favour of the seminary 
and system of the appointed examinator, it would appear more fair 
and equitable to all the seminaries throughout the three kingdoms, 
that the candidates from each should be allowed to pass, on under- 
going an examination, and procuring a certificate of proficiency 
from their own university. 

In regard to the Oriental languages, the acquisition of which in 
England is now made entirely optional, it is more necessary than 
ever that some general stimulus should be applied to prevent so 
important a branch of study, not in itself attractive or popular, 
from being entirely neglected ; otherwise the public service must 
suffer considerable detriment. ‘The most simple and efficacious test 
would be that all should take rank (ceteris paribus) according to 
their proficiency in the languages of India; and with regard to 
cadets, if there is still to be no examination in England, it might be 
made a rule, that on their arrival in India, they should each have 
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a Moonshee assigned them, and a certain moderate deduction, (as 
thirty rupees per mensem,) made from their income, for his salary 
and the necessary Oriental works, till they can prove, by an 
examination, that they have attained the necessary proficiency. 
This being ascertained, they would immediately be released from 
the incumbrance of a Moonshee quartered on their pay ; and pride 
as well as self-interest would make them sufficiently eager to escape 
from such a tax on their ignorance and indolence. 

Though this would, therefore, be a stimulus sufficiently operative, 
it would be by no means too severe in its consequences, by inter- 
fering with their relative rank, or in any way materially affecting 
their future prospects. And it would, without any expense to the 
Company, secure to it a body of servants possessing that most ne- 
cessary important accomplishment—a knowledge of the languages 
of its soldiers and subjects. 


TO MY CHILD SLEEPING.* 
By Alaric A. Watts. 

My fair-hair’d boy, as thus I gaze 

Upon thy calm untroubled sleep, 
I feel the hopes of other days,— 

The cherish’d hopes, for words too deep,— 
Unfold within my heart again, 
Like flowers refresh’d by summer rain. 


The brightness of thy dark blue eye 

Still peers its half-closed lids between, 
Like glimpses of an April sky, 

Through clouds of snowy whiteness seen : 
And dimpling smiles are ling’ring now 
Round thy sweet mouth and sunny brow. 
The spirit of some gentle dream 

Hath kindled sure thy glowing cheek, 
And lent that half-shut eye the beam 

Which seems in furtive light to speak 
Of tameless glee—of antics wild— 

Of ** nods and becks’’—my sialess child! 


October’s winds are chill and drear, 
And howl our cottage-home around, 
Whilst emblems of the waning year 
In ceaseless eddies strew the ground ; 
I gaze upon the leafless tree, 
And deem it but a type of me! 
But when I turn from Nature’s waste ; 
From thoughts those saddening sights can bring ; 
And look on thee, I seem to taste 
The freshness of a second spriug ; 
And feelings, long repress’d, arise, 
That whisper hopes of brighter skies. 
Oh, did not anxious cares alloy 
My ! liss with thoughts of future ill, 
Now might [ taste of perfect joy,— 
My heart with sweetest rapture thrill,— 
As thus, with yearnings fond and deep, 


I watch my guileless infant sleep ! 


* From the * Literary Souvenir’ for 1827. 
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But bodings full of fear wild throng, 
Unbidden, on my feverish brain ; 

And thoughts of sickness, blight, and wrong, 
Come back upon my heart again: 

And, sitting by thy side, I grieve 

O’er dreams I[ cannot choose but weave. 


I turn me to the past, and mourn 

That what has been again may be ; 
I weep, lest ills that I have borne 

Should be in store, my child, for thee ;— 
To warp thy truth, to cloud thy brow, 
And make thee all that I am now; 


The slave of anguish, that has taught 
My harp the echo of my heart,— 

Of hopes, with bright enchantment fraught, 
To stir my soul, and then depart,— 

Of gentle thoughts, inspired to bless, 

All turn’d to ten-fold bitterness ;— 


Of waning health, a wasted frame, 
Worn by the racking strife within ; 
Of pride, not even grief may tame, 
That weighs upon my heart, like sin ; 
Of glowing visions of delight 
Quench’d by their own excess of light ;— 


The dupe of every sordid fool, 

With just enough of sense to cheat 
A simple novice in the school 

Where souls grow learned in deceit ; 
The victim of man’s selfish schemes, 
For deeming him the thing he seems! 


Till every finer feeling seared, 
Each kindlier impulse rudely check'd,— 
And hopes my trusting youth endear‘d, 
Crush’d by unkindness or neglect ; 
I look around with alter'd eye, 
And deem the world all treachery ! 


Yet it shall have my blessing still, 
And I will worship its decree, 
Will bend, unmurmuring, to its will,— 
Nay, court its frowns and contumely, 
So every wrong it heaps on me, 
May win its smile, ny babe, for thee. 


But lo! those merry eyes unclose, 

And dart their thousand meanings round,— 
Thy cheek with fresher crimson glows, 

Thy brow with sunnier light is crown'd, 
As bursting slumber’s silken chain, 
Thou bidd’st past hopes revive again. 


Thus do thou—ever thus—when Care 

Flings her dark shadows o’er my way, 
And hopes, as perishing as fair, 

Like wither’d leaves have dropp’d away,— 
Shed light upon my heart and brow,— 
To rapture turn my tears, as now! 




















REVIEW OF TRUTH, A NOVEL.* 


Tuts is a work of uncommon interest and merit. Considered as 
a novel, it is in the highest degree amusing ; the sympathy excited 
in the beginning for the principal characters increasing continually, 
so that, when the hero and heroine are successively dismissed, the 
reader feels that fiction has created two new modifications of hu- 
manity, which, like Parson Adams and Sophia Western, must 
maintain through life a prominent position in his memory. We 
would not, however, be understood to mean that Mr. Evanshaw 
and his daughter bear any likeness whatever to the renowned per- 
sonages above mentioned, except inasmuch as they are virtuous 
like them; but that, perhaps, they deserve “in their condition” 
to be as lastingly and carefully remembered. Novels have long 
constituted an important department of our literature; and, al- 
though they are undoubtedly allowed to engross both writers and 
readers a good deal too much, they greatly contribute to diffuse 
those opinions and feelings which are generated by works of a 
higher kind. ‘The three volumes before us, in addition to their 
claims as well contrived and highly interesting fiction, are made 
the vehicle of various truths on subjects of primary importance. 
These truths the author puts in the mouths of characters in whom 
they appear congruous and natural, and who utter them accidentally 
in the unguarded warmth of conversation, Perhaps his boldness 
and candour may to many appear far toe great, as the custom is 
for every person closely to veil his own sentiments, while prying 
with the eyes of Argus into the heart of his neighbour. But we 
think it of the utmost importance that society should understand 
itself, and be always fully acquainted with the changes that are 
going on in its own bosom, which it never can, unless every man 
may venture to unfold his opinions to the public. Therefore, 
though it should be proved that the writer of ‘ Truth’ has given 
birth to many erroneous opinions, there would seem to be no reason 
for raising a clamour, as has already been attempted, against the 
work, while the usual weapons of reason and argument remain 
unimpaired. 

A main part of the design of the author, if we apprehend him 
rightly, has been, to expose the absurdities ordinarily committed 
in female education. His own views on the subject are not free, 
perhaps, from objection ; but, at all events, he builds his theory on 
an intimate acquaintance with the beauty and excellence of the 
female mind; and Miss Evanshaw, amiable and noble as she is, 
seems to be hardly an exaggerated example of the fruit which his 





* Truth, a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Nothing.’ 3 vols. post 8vo., London. 
Hunt and Clarke. 1826. 
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system of culture would produce. ‘The present mode of education 
is less absurd than that which would transform women into men, 
by giving them our coarseness, worldliness, and political passions, 
as it is much better they should be trifling than repulsive; but, 
perhaps, it would be possible by another system to confer upon 
women the intellectual vigour of the other sex, leaving them still 
their softness, their delicacy, and that indescribable grace of sim- 
plicity for which, when wanting, no earthly accomplishments can 
compensate. There is little doubt in our minds, that if legislators 
would create a virtuous population, they should begin with con- 
ferring a proper education on women. ‘The love of home is the 
root of all our private virtues; but it is not possible that men 
should be attached to their hearths and household gods, if these 
are associated with ignorant vixens, or with paltry triflers incapable 
of exchanging a great thought with man. It is, however, impos- 
sible to have observed life with any degree of care, without being 
struck with the influence which well-principled women exert, even 
now, over their husbands; for very few men dare impart to their 
wives the paltry schemes and mean tricks they will be guilty of in 
their dealings with the world. But were the education of women 
conducted on proper principles, and with due care, their influence 
would be increased tenfold; for the virtues sown in youth in their 
minds, preserved as they would be in the sanctuary of retirement, 
could never lose their freshness and force, as unfortunately they 
too often doin men. Nature herself, revealing her views through 
the greatest intellect that man has ever yet manifested, declares 
that “‘ where the education of women is neglected, a nation can be 
but half happy.” ‘There is in this sentence the truth and the bre- 
vity of an oracle ; and the novel before us may be regarded as an 
admirable unfolding of this text. 


Considering, however, the taste of the times, and its craving 
after excitement, it perhaps might be but a slight recommendation 
to say, that the book inculcates just notions of female education, 
or of any thing else; all this would be utterly thrown away, were 
the characters feebly drawn, or ill sustained, were the story lan- 
guishing, or the events awkwardly connected. But the tale is 
every way as well managed, as the moral sentiments it is meant to 
convey are dignified. The interest we take in the heroine is in- 
tense ; and, which is somewhat uncommon, increases as we approach 
the end—the end, we mean, of these three volumes ; for the author 
will certainly not permit the narrative to close at a point where, it 
must be evident, his general design can by no means be furthered 
by a termination. Pictures of Scottish manners have of late been 
rather familiar to the public, but, perhaps, nothing approaching the 
severe fidelity of ‘ Truth’ has ever appeared, because the majority 
of novel writers are apt to imagine fictitious manners, though with- 
out consistency or keeping, more interesting than such as are real. 
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It is safer, too, to describe the manners of the great, and of buf- 
foons and clowns, who are generally their companions, than it is to 
meddle with those of farmers and middling gentry ; for, besides 
that the “ great” are a particularly monotonous raee, much fewer 
readers have any opportunity of detecting false colouring and bom- 
bastic exaggeration. All the dramatis persone of ‘ Truth’ belong 
to the middle ranks; for, although Mr. Evanshaw and his daughter 
reflect now and then, with some degree of complacency, on their 
“ ancestors,” these ancestors, like themselves, occupied the golden 
mean, the residence and birth-place of all the virtues. 

In developing the character of his heroine, the author has over- 
come extraordinary difficulties, for, by skilful management, he has 
succeeded in rendering a doubting disputatious young lady per- 
fectly amiable. Miss Evanshaw is quite an original character. 
Thoughtful, argumentative, proud by nature from the beginning, 
she nevertheless shrinks modestly from all display before strangers, 
and reserves her acuteness and brillianey of remark for the paternal 
ear. In her father’s library, surrounded by the proud records of 
human thought, piled over each other in profusion, and by pictures 
in which the brightest of those thoughts were illustrated, she ex- 
perienced no difficulty in clothing her conceptions with words ; but 
in company, where ordinary children are seldom at a loss for words, 
Elizabeth wanted assurance sufficient to enable her to repeat a 
hymn, ‘This sensitive modesty appears in two very different lights 
to the two parents: to the mother, a stern and gloomy fanatic, it 
seems nothing less than stubborn wilfulness; the father understands 
his child. 


As Mr. Evanshaw and his wife are in all respects the antipodes 
of each other, they wrangle perpetually on the subject of their 
daughter’s education; the lady, contending in the words of Solo- 
mon. that “ he who spareth the rod, spoileth the child ;” and the 
husband, maintaining the notion of Quinctilian, that corporal 
punishment has a tendency to degrade the mind. Their ideas differ 
no less in respect to labour. Mr. Evanshaw thinks that a lady of 
fortune has little need of being initiated in the abstruser mysteries 
of the needle, which he would abandon for languages, music, and 
intellectual accomplishments: his lady regards these as of diaboli- 
cal origin, and calculated to lead souls astray. 'Then comes the 
grand article of religion, the eternal “ stone of stumbling and rock 
of offence.” Mrs. Evanshaw is a believer in that iron-hearted 
creed, which speaks coolly of election and reprobation, and ever- 
lasting punishment ; but her husband is one of those Christians of 
uncertain creed, who believe and practise what is mild and amiable 
in their religion, and shut their eyes upon the rest. As, therefore, 
each abhors the religious notions of the other, each endeavours, in 
a very earnest manner, to infuse into the child’s mind the only true 
faith, The mother boldly denounces her husband’s creed as a 
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damning heresy; the father, on the other hand, speaks of her be- 
lief as mere fanaticism, which God might pardon, but which it is 
illiberal and wicked to indulge. What ean the child do? How 
is she to judge between them? Why, indeed, must her infant 
mind be at all harassed with controversy, and plunged in the end- 
less mazes of theology? Her imagination sickens on the brink of 
the chaos before her, and gazing on its abysses awhile, she at length 
turns back, and refuses to enter it at all. In other words, she rejects 
both creeds, and starts up between them—a sceptic. 'This, at first 
sight, may seem a thing utterly improbable, but it is not without 
example. Indeed, all Christians agree in considering very young 
children capable of receiving and comprehending the doctrines of 
Christianity, for we every day hear of conversions being wrought 
on infants ; and if infants are capable of belief, they are capable of 
unbelief, or their beliefis not worth much. Miss Evanshaw, there- 
fore, in becoming an anbeliever, as it were, in the nursery, is not 
more extraordinary than those numerous children who are con- 
stantly awakened in the conventicles, or who in Catholic countries 
are constrained to go to auricular confession. According to the 
Popish superstition, little boarding-school misses, to whom the 
world is utterly unknown, are yet overflowing with sin, and require 
to ease their hearts and unburden their consciences by confession. 
In most cases, however, the vocabulary of sin and the ideas of 
unrighteousness and impurity are learned in the confessional box, 
and the little adepts in the language of crime, communicate a list 
of the offences of which they have been taught to think themselves 
guilty, to their companions, who, before confession-day, flock round 
the initiated, requesting permission to copy their sins, as all their 
sins are much alike, and as they always make a list of them in 
writing. 

Perhaps, however, the mind may be much earlier capable of be- 
lief than of understanding, which would account for the strong held 
which the most absurd superstitions maintain over the greater part 
of mankind ; but, at all events, Miss Evanshaw professes incredu- 
lity at a very early age. Her faculties, indeed, are of that kind 
which ripen too soon, bursting, like a tropical day, from dark- 
ness to light, without any morning twilight intervening. But, 
though thus precocious, her mind, we think, is perfectly natural, 
and not more extraordinary than the minds of many. celebrated 
children have been. Dermody could translate and criticise Horace 
at eight or nine years old ; and Xenophon, a judicious and cautious 
writer, represents Cyrus as capable of comparing national manners, 
and exposing the established customs of the court of Media, at 
twelve. Extraordinary positions precipitate the maturity of the 
mind ; and the circumstances in which we find Miss Evanshaw are 
quite extraordinary. Forming almost the only link between two 
dissimilar and jarring spirits, united by law, but repelled from each 
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other by the fiereest antipathies. She learns to distrust the opi- 
nions of both, as each of them distrusted those of the other. But 
her scepticism extends no further than revealed religion. In God, 
his goodness and mercy, she stills maintains her belief ; and virtue 
being the only means left her of procuring happiness, her attach- 
ment and reverence increase in proportion as she relinquishes de- 
peudence on other springs. 

Mr. Evanshaw, a man of genuine piety, now experiences the most 
poignant sorrow. Infidelity was the last malady towards which he 
could possibly have suspected a tendency in his daughter’s mind, 
and, therefore, when he finds it deeply rooted in her soul, hedged 
round with arguments, and sanctified with the reverence due to 
truth, the perturbation of his mind utterly transcends description. 
He has recourse, however, to no tyranny to enforee his own opi- 
nions, for this would at once be contrary to his character, and his 
convictions of what would be useful ; but he holds numerous con- 
ferences with his daughter, and reasons and argues vehemently 
against her unfortunate notions. All in vain. Powerful minds 
grasp their’ persuasions with inextricable firmness, and rally all 
their energy in defence of them. Miss Evanshaw never for a mo- 
ment dissembles her conviction, but, at her father’s desire, she un- 
dertakes a rigid re-examination of the doctrines of Christianity. 
The result is unfortunate. Her scepticism only grows more con- 
firmed. 


Mrs. Evanshaw never loved her daughter, never, at least, after 
her husband had presumed to meddle with her education. But 
the rancorous hatred with which she now beheld the odious infidel 
is hardly conceivable. She abhorred her presence; and her hus- 
band dying suddenly while Elizabeth was about sixteen, this pious 
mother adopts a course of proceeding which quickly drives the 
beautiful unbeliever from the dwelling of her forefathers. Eliza- 
beth, now become the disciple of that hard master, adversity, be- 
thinks herself of converting her accomplishments into the means of 
earning an honest livelihood, and undertakes to fulfil the office of 
governess in the house of a Scotch gentleman. Here she undergoes 
much mortification and contumely from a race of wretched unintel- 
lectual females; and, more cutting still, witnesses the decay and 
death of a proud young beauty, from what is expressively called a 
broken heart. But even to this retreat, the vengeance of her 
mother pursues her in the shape of an anonymous letter, disclosing 
her dreadful principles, which, however, are so far from producing 
any dreadful effect, that it is impossible to imagine any thing in the 
form of woman more thoroughly lovely than Miss Evanshaw, or 
more purely virtuous. From this place she removes to Edinburgh, 
and enters in the same capacity into another family. Here her life 
runs more smoothly. The various members of this new family, at 


once benevolent and perfectly well-bred, soon learn to appreciate 
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the incomparable excellence of the youthful governess, who exer- 
cises, wherever she happens to be, that nameless influence over the 
minds of those around her, which is the peculiar attribute of supe- 
rior minds. But as her mother considers all sublunary happiness a 
thing which no infidel ought to taste, and least of all her own infi- 
del daughter, she again discovers Elizabeth’s residence, and by in- 
sinuations and disclosures succeeds in dislodging her once more. 
The poor girl, bearing about in her soul the wound which causes 
her to be shunned, like the stricken hind, by her own species, finds, 
nevertheless, one friend in the mother of the young lady who had 
died of a broken heart. This genuine woman, true to the character 
of the sex, when unsophisticated, r geives Elizabeth with the affec- 
tion of a parent, and forgives her the heinous crime of differing 
from her in opinion. By her exertions another family in want of a 
governess is made acquainted with Elizabeth’s worth, and the 
sceptic, therefore, is once more engaged in the work of education. 
In this family, a cluster of uncouth originals, Elizabeth performs 
something like a miracle. Before her arrival, these honest lieges, 
farmers of considerable wealth, had really no conception of civi- 
lization; they laboured, they lied to each other and to all the world, 
they let their minds lie fallow, they acquired nothing from their 
spiritual teachers but cant, nothing from their neighbours but envy. 
Here, therefore, she was a female Orpheus among the beasts. At 
her first arrival, however, she sees no prospect of being useful 
among animals so utterly destitute of ideas ; she is stunned by their 
brawls, and disgusted with their vulgarity. But certain cireum- 
stances occurring to detain her there a few days, she relinquishes 
the design she had formed of returning to Edinburgh, and resolves 
to essay the reformation of these wild creatures. Scenes infinitely 
Judicrous ensue with dialogues admirably comic. In fact, the veil 
is completely drawn aside from the manners of our northern shep- 
herds, and the features of their Doric simplicity are depicted with 
a vividness and force of colouring rarely exceeded in fictions of 
this kind. There is considerable humour in this portion of the 
work, and that, too, of so broad a kind as to sprinkle the reading 
of it, like a parliamentary speech, with many a parenthetical laugh. 
Certain amusing peculiarities of the husband-genus, in that rank of 
life, are exposed with admirable tact ; and, as accompaniments, the 
consequent infirmities of the wives are likewise given. All thorough 
novel readers are now fully acquainted with the Scotch dialect, the 
broad Doric of Great Britain ; and, therefore, they will easily com- 
prehend and relish the following extract, which we think has much 
salt in it. Discoursing one day, soon after her arrival at Careacres, 
(the name of the farm,) with the lady of the mansion, nomine Mrs. 
M‘Tack, the subject of concealment from the husband comes upon 
the tapis, in the midst of much other discussion. Mrs. M‘'Tack 
has a rich brother in the West Indies, who, as he happens to be 
unmarried, is expected to bequeath his wealth to her daughters; 
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and it is in the hope of gratifying this relative, who had hinted a 
dislike of their ignorance, that the young Misses Mack are to 
be initiated in the mysteries of learning. Wishing to diseover what 
kind of education the parents of these girls desired them to have, 
Elizabeth attempts to worm the secret out of the mother. Find- 
ing, however, that her notions of education extend no farther 
than to the silly accomplishments once thought indispensable in a 
fine lady, but now generally exploded, the governess recommends 
reading, drawing, and music, as accomplishments much more likely 
to please the West Indian. Mrs. M‘Tack replies: 

“ « But how am I to ken that he will be pleased wi’ that either, 
for he never was pleased yet wi’ any thing I did? When I was 
gawin to be married, he wrote me a lang letter, and a sensible 
letter it is—I have it to this day—for he has an unco head piece ; 
and fora’ sae cross as he is to us, they say he has been like a father 
to the nigers, and that he’s ane o’ them that they ca’ malevolent 
planters, and—’ 

“ ¢ Benevolent, I suppose you mean.’ 

“* ¢ Very likely, it’s the same thing—Weel, he sent me hame a 
letter like a preachin’, and injured me, as he ca’ed it, to have no 
concealments from my husband ; and said, if I had a family, what 
a lesson it was to them, and what not. Weel—TI thought I would 
try his plan; but waes me! it was perfectly impossible, and if I 
had na had my worthy mither’s example before my eyes, I might 
have grutten them out like some o’ my neighbours, and yea puir, 
silly, unexperienced cratur, that brak her heart.’ 

“ «But surely (said Miss Evanshaw) what is taken from the hus- 
band is taken from the wife.’ 

“ ¢« Exactly—yes, yes, that sounds very fine, joust like my brother’s 
nonsense, begging yere pardon; but where was the necessaries of 
life to come frae? I’ll not deny that I have wondered mysel’ what’s 
the meanin’ o’d, that men should consider their wives as na better 
than thae wild craturs, the thieves o’ the desart, the deshendants 
they tell me o’ that limmer Hagar: some say it’s out o’ revenge 
upon Eve for the temptation, and am sure they have revenged 
themselves tenfold. I’m very sure that if a farmer’s wife—it may 
be otherwise wi’ yar gentry—but if a farmer’s wife was married 
sixty years, aye, a hunder, if sic a thing could be, and if she was 
never, in a’ that time, to ask for a fleece 0’ woo’ or a beet o’ lint, or 
a saxpence 0’ siller, he wad never say ‘ where d’ye get food and 
raiment ” I'll gie an instance—The first year after I came to Care- 
acres (for we’ve been here a’ this time) I got a web of woollen 
made, and another of linen. Weel, I wad try my brother’s plan, 
and instead of taking what I could catch to pay the weavers like 
other sensible folk, what dis I do?’—I’ve many time lauched at it 
since—I bade the men mak out bits 0’ lines o’ the cost, and I gae 
them to my husband. I'll never forget his look—‘ What’s that ? 
nN 
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quo’ he ; ‘The weaver’s notes,’ quo’l. * The weaver’s notes ! d’ye 
think I mak my siller to throw to the cocks” I was terribly vexed, 
and had to—to, in short, to steal meal and any thing I could get, to 
pay them. I wrote my brother the whole story, for he was in a 
manner accessary, and what d’ye think was his answer? [’ll never 
forget it : 

“ ¢ If you have married a man that deserves to go to the devil, 
you deserve to go along with him, and [ shall pity neither the 
knave nor the fool,’ 

“<«'This bonny letter, that T weel thought wad bring me some 
pocket-money, cost me half a erown, and warst of a’, cam in whun 
the gudeman was by, and I was obliged to say it contined some 
preevit concerns of my brother, that [ was not for to divulge.’ 

‘ «Good heaven! (said Elizabeth,) were you not afraid that the 
earth would open and swallow you up ” 

“¢ What for? 

“« « For telling such a deliberate falsehood,’ 

« « Ave, that’s joust like my brother. My dear, it’s a’ ye ken. 
What ill did the lee do? and the gudeman’s anger wad have been 
awfu’!’ 

‘ And have you no fear of God’s anger ? 

“¢ Miss Evanshaw, I might say, at least I might think, that you 
are not very ceeyil; but [am very weel pleased to hear you, that’s 
to instruct my ain bairns, severe even on mysel’ ; but quietly, that’s 
a mistake that I have heard a’ your gentry fa’ into. Ye think it’s 
ye’er ain purity, and ye’er ain warks, that’s to justify ye in the 
sight of a heart-searching God: but that’s na the thing ata’. At 
the same time, things is weel ordered, for as ye hanna our kind o’ 
wark, ye have the mair time for what ye lay sae muckle stress on, 
and I’m sure I hope ye’ll find yoursels right at last ; but waes me! 
it’s not for man to work out his ain salvation. No, no; and ye 
mauna teach the bairns that doctrine. No, no, Miss Evanshaw, 
(clasping her hands, and casting up her eyes,) faith is all in all. 
Yes, yes, it makes the Ethiopian white, and the leper clean. I 
many time wonder, Miss Evanshaw, whare we could flee from the 
multitude of our sins, if it was na for this rock of defence. But 
they tell me that there’s a sort o’ leeing gangs on among you 
gentry too, for a’ the hulloo ye mak at ours ; and that ye say ye're 
out whun ye’re in, and sorry whun ye’re glad, and what not—Now, 
I must be free to say, that’s far more inexeuseable in you, that has 
in a manner nothing to do but to be gude, and that has time to be 
either out or in, just as ye like. We have mony a lee to tell to 
keep down mischief, and as mony mair before a lang rent’s payd. 
For ye mauna think, Miss Evanshaw, that ilka former has the ba’ 
at his fit like John M‘Tack. Our tae laird has been abroad w 00" 
gathering for ten year, and the tother’s uncle, a puir dyted cratur, 
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granted something they ca’ a grassum to the gudeman; and his 
nephew, that was amaist as auld as himsel’, was neither to had nor 
to bind when he cam to the estate, and feund how the gudeman 
was situate.’ 

“* Miss Evanshaw’s principles of rectitude were again up in arms: 
‘ It cannot be justifiable, far less a virtue, and still less a duty, to 
stay amongst people who seem to think vice a duty, and what is 
worse, who carry about a perpetual dispensation for all they can 
do.’ But the girls (she thought) may be saved from all this, and 
the youngest one at least, if I mistake her not, may be made an or- 
nament to society. What have I to do with the faults of the father 
and mother? am I a Don Quixote, or a modern reformer, who be- 
lieves he must step between God and the dying sinner ¢ Let me be- 
ware of cant ; it creeps in on all. : 

“ Mrs. M‘Tack had been silently and with a keen penetration 
watching Miss Evanshaw’s face, while these self-remonstranees ran 
quickly through her mind ; and reading in her expressive counte- 
nance changes of purpose, she began to lament internally that she 
had carried her ecnfidence so far, and to remember her husband’s 
few but emphatic words, ‘ Women’s tongues.’ I have ruined a’, 
thought she. 

** But Miss Evanshaw opened her mouth and said, ‘I have no 
wish, Mrs. M‘Tack, cither to be uncivil or to dictate to any one ; 
but [ can see no excuse for falsehood, under any circumstances. 
Had not your children better haye naked bodies than naked minds # 
and no clothing is so beautiful as truth. Besides, I cannot help 
thinking that the evil would cure itself. If your husband, who is 
a proud man, and really seems to have sense, saw his family in 
rags, he would be ashamed, and offer voluntarily what is needful.’ 

«<< My dear Miss Evanshaw, you kna not: he might gie a coat 
and a pair 0’ breeks to Pate, and upper duds to the wenches ; but 
where wud the conformity be ¢ Na, ye dinna ken the maist extra- 
ordinar part od. ‘The only thing that I can in a seen way get 
money for is eggs, and there is not a cock or hen, a duike or a 
drake, about the place, that’s no an eesair to him. Stop till the 
spring operations begin—stop till the month 0’ harvest—and ye 
wad think ilka hen has fifty heads, and every fit a hunder claws 
made o’ iron. No, no, Miss Evanshaw, there’s no cure but cun- 
ning—Am sure ye ken better than [ can tell ye, that a’ the weaker 
brutes and beasts have to use cunning instead o’ strength; and am 
sure we may weel be ca’d the weaker veshel. They tell me (ina 
whisper) that there’s no a shopkeeper’s wife but what steals out 0’ 
the till for meat, joust as I hae to do out o’ the barn, the granary, 
aye, and whiles the beef boat, for claes.’ 

“<¢T confess (said Elizabeth) this is not entirely new to me. 
My grandmother was acquainted with all ranks of life, and she con- 
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jured my father to put all his tenants on such a footing as should 
prevent any temptation to cunning in them, and to put them upon 
amore liberal, just and manly mode of treating their wives. But 
we are forgetting the principal object: I am really anxious to 
settle a plan; I have now been here ten days, and have done 
nothing.’ 

“¢ Weel, I mun tell ye, I have conquered the fire :’ [ that is, pre- 
vailed on her husband to have one lighted in a separate room for 
the governess and her pupils, ]‘ ye’ere to get that; and I hinted that 
the Crawfords and Wurclaws knew nothing about real gentility, 
and that, from what you said, I doubted my brother wad pit a’ 
that kind of stuff in the fire; and that musick and penting, and 
French, was the fashion. I have some other plans in my head, if I 
can but get him to gang owr we us the morn to Crawford’s. I’m 
no easily flung, I assure ye, or else I ecoudna accomplish many 
things I have dune.’ ” 

We shall make another extract, in which is related the stratagem 
by which Mrs. M‘Tack prevails upon her husband to purchase, or 
rather suffer to be purchased, a piano-forte for the girls: 

“ After sitting half an hour, Mrs. M*Tack said, ‘ Its weel 
minded, gudeman, the Crawfords want us a yont to our tea the 
morn’s night: I hope ye’ll come in that way.’ 

“< Deed, I'll do na sic thing: d’ye think I have naething to do 
but jingle tea dishes ?’ 

“<< But I have a particular reason, and ye really maun oblige me.’ 

«< ¢ What's ye’ere reason ?’ 

« ¢ Ve'll see whun ye come ; [’ll not tell ye till then.’ 

“ He made no reply : but curiosity had a place in his breast in 
common with the rest of his kind, and he resolved to go, more 
especially as he was too proud to ask what this thing might be. 
After another pause, 

“<T forgot amaist to tell ye, gudewife, that there’s a letter in the 
post for you ; the post-maister’s callant cam seeking me. I fancy 
its frae the Wast Indies; but them that send post letters should 
pay them.’ 

“<< Dear me, gudeman, I’m sure I wadna served you that gaite.’ 

‘* « Like eneuch—fules and there money ’s soon parted.’ 

«“ « D’ye ken the cost ?’ 

«<< Half a crown.’ 

« Mrs. M‘Tack seemed unusually chagrined; but there was no 
remedy, and she swallowed down her vexation in silence. 

«*« When they retired after supper, which by an express desire of 
Mr. M‘Tack was always better than usual on market days, his wife 
followed Elizabeth, and setting herself down in her room, said 
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‘“«<« T canna tell ye how vexed [am. Yesee how true what I tald 
yeis. Wha kens what’s in that letter? No doubt he’s on his way 
hame, and here we are joust as he left us. What am I to doo?’ 

*< ¢ Send for the letter early to-morrow.’ 

“< « My dear, yen wad think that y’eve sailed a’ ye’re day in the 
Frith in sunny wather.’ 

“ Mrs. M‘Tack paused and leoked embarrassed ‘Totell ye the 
plain truth, I hen na sixpence, far less half-a-crown —Wad ony 
body say that my gudeman leys by three hunder every year,—at 
least so the banker’s wife tald me,—and whiles mair, and that at 
same kind of interest, she spak o-——-Am sure money ’s a curse.” 

** Here she actually wept. 





“ Miss Evanshaw was amazed at such distress in a person who 
ought to be at least easy in pecuniary matters, and immediately put 
her purse in her hand, saying, take whatever you want. 

* * * * * 

“In the evening the whole family went to Mr. Crawford’s, and 
Mr. M‘Tack did not fail to ‘ cast himself in,’ nor, after deerying 
the Chinese shrub, to drink five or six cups of the spirit-reviving 
infusion, with a proportionable quantity of girdle scones and sweet 
sake, made by the young ladies. ‘The Crawfords, though not so 
rich, by more than one-half, as the M*Tacks, had made much 
greater progress in the arts of refinement. Mrs. Crawford had a 
brother in town, a W.S., and his daughters, besides occasional visits, 
had each been now and then boarded for a few months: and ae- 
cording to the practice of many farmers even yet, the board was 
paid in kind, any thing in their mind being preferable to parting 
with actual cash. By this mode, in which there is no explicit 
bargain, the giver never exactly knows what he parts with; for ac- 
cording to his system, he would on no account tell his wife what he 
sent, and she durst not tell the amount of her remittances ; but 
one thing is certain, that the receiver is never satisfied. 

“ Notwithstanding their town education, they were what Dr. 
Johnson would have ealled ‘ unidea’d girls.’ They had done a 
little of every thing except one, viz. ‘thought ;’ that art being 
entirely beyond the pale of their instructions. It may easily be 
supposed that not a little curiosity was excited by the arrival of a 
person like Miss Evanshaw, at a place like Careacres ; and happy 
was she who could get the first glimpse of her. Conscious of their 
intense curiosity, and aware that Mrs. M‘'Tack’s grand ‘ washing’ 
had occupied the family during the last week, they had delayed 
calling, lest their motive should be suspected, or their visit prove 
inconvenient ; but gladly had they closed with Mrs. M“Tack’s 
offer of a visit, which was modestly clothed in the shape of a mes- 
sage by Kate, that she was wearyivg to see them. 


«« As soon as tea was over, which in a farm house and many others 
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was about two hours sooner than people could now arrive without 
the risk of being laughed at, Mrs. M“Tack, impatient for the exe- 
cution of her plan, begged 


“« Miss Crawford would play them that beautifu’ march which 
She learnt last time she was in the toon.’ 


“The young lady, glad to get quit of the embarrassment 
which Miss Evanshaw’s presence had imposed, and not dreaming 
that many people played better than herself, sat down to the harp- 
sichord. She did her best, and was seconded by one and then 
another sister ; during which time the two fathers were discussing 
the state of markets as well as the merits of a mutual foil-dyke, 
which had caused some little heartburnings betwixt them. 


«* Miss Evanshaw had politely attended to the music, and sug- 
gested such airs as she thought they were likely to play. At last, 
when the collection was nearly exhausted, Mrs. M‘Tack said, as 
carelessly as she could, 


“« ¢ Miss Evanshaw, my dear, gie’s a highland jig. I’m unco fond 
o’ the things that auld Donald plays, and so is the gudeman.’ 


“ Miss Evanshaw, as we have already observed, had by this time 
acquired a small knowledge of the characters around her, and sus- 
pected that Mrs. M‘Tack had a wish to lead her husband of his 
own accord into the permission that music should be taught in his 
house. She wisely guessed that the best music ever imported 
from the Continent would be worse than lost on Mr. M‘Taek, at 
least in the outset, and she therefore commenced with the reel of 
Tullochgorum. 


“« Mr. M‘Tack, who had a real, innate taste for music, became 
deaf even to Mr. Crawford’s expectation that barley would rise, 
and that wintares might be bought in very cheap; and when Miss 
Evanshaw had played it for the second time, he uttered the inter- 
jection, Hech! with something like a half sigh. She next played 
Killicrankie, to which he listened without drawing a breath, and 
when at its close she paused, he exclaimed, ‘ Amazen!’ She 
next commenced a genuine Pibroch, and his attention became still 
more entranced: when she rose from the graver motion into the 
fire and fury of battle, he started from his seat, apparently uncon- 
scious of what he did; when she slid from that into the swell of 
joy and triumph, he placed himself opposite to her, and fixed his 
eyes upon her with an ardour of attention, which, it is probable, he 
had never bestowed on any thing before ; but when from that she 
sunk into the wailings of a funeral, he burst into tears and left the 
room. He soon returned, however, and said that he ‘ had gotten 
a sair cauld, which had affecked his eye-sight.’ 


“ Miss Evanshaw, being herself passionately fond of music, was 
always too much absorbed in the performance of it to observe its 
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effect on others, and without being aware of that produced on Mr. 
M‘Tack, she next played a few favourite Lowland airs, when, if his 
pleasure was less extravagant, it was still sensibly felt, and that in 
such a way, as to settle his mind into a more calm and fixed judg- 
ment of the musician. When she seemed to make a full pause, he 
said, 

** ¢ Miss Evanshaw, the three first tunes ye pleyed pat me in mind 
ofa dram of real Fairntosh; the last half dizen’s like a bowl of 
gude punch.’ 

** Well, (said she,) will you allow me to give youa glass of 
claret ?’ 

* *T never drank ony, but ye may let’s try’d.’ 

“‘ She then played a short piece by Handel. 

*«« And ye ca’ that claret: I must say, its no for my drinking.’ 

“ «T have already monopolized the instrument too long, but I must 
put the taste of this out of your mouth.’ 

“« She then played a slow Highiand air, and relinquished her seat. 

“¢T didna think (said he) there had been as much in that ma- 
chine.’” 

After much patient labour the young ladies of Careacres are imbued 
with something of refinement ; the rich uncle returns from the West 
Indies ; and Elizabeth finds in him a second father. But now Mrs. 
Evanshaw comes again upon the stage, and by the most diabolical 
contrivances meditates her daughter’s ruin. In this she is disap- 
pointed ; but the poor girl now grows weary of persecution, an 

ted; but tl ] f t d 
receiving an offer to accompany @ family abroad, escapes from her 
friends at Edinburgh, and sets sail for Madeira. Here the curtain 
drops, with a hint that the ship in which the heroine left England 
foundered at sea. Nothing was ever heard of the passengers. 


Should the work not be continued, the author will have left his 
task quite unfinished. The lesson as well as the story is incom- 
plete. Elizabeth should not be left to drop in this manner out of 
the reader’s hands, in a melancholy termination, but should be re- 
produced, and rendered happy, to show that virtue, of whatever 
creed, may be acceptable to God; and that it is action, not opinion, 
which constitutes good or bad. We, therefore, strongly recom- 
mend the author to continue his story, in the firm belief that the 
public cannot possibly negleet a work displaying so much genius, 
principles so excellent, and so admirable a delineation of the ‘ 
beauty of Truth. 











TO 


WueEwn shadows fast o'er earth are stealing, 
And babe by mother’s side is kneeling, 

To its unknown God appealing ; 

When the cold moon, from yon blue height, 
Awakes her glance of purest light ; 

Yet not so pure, and not su bright, 

As is that glance of thine, love: 


Or sheltered from the noon tide glow, 
Where groves their cooling shades bestow, 
And streams in bubbling freshness flow ; 
Where beauty meets the languid eye, 

And zephyrs softly breathe and die ; 

And ali is sweet serenity : 


Oh! then I think on thee, love. 


When dark clouds roll their onward flight, 
And veil the Ethiop face of night ; 

Or flash their intermittent light; 

When the wild spirit of the breeze 

Is struggling ’mid the leafless trees, 

And naught its fury can appease : 

Oh! then I think on thee, love. 


When Fancy waves her magic wing, 
And forms to bright existence spring 
By spell of her imagining ; 

When Passion’s dreamy shades appear, 
And angels bright are wand'ring near: 
In truth, the sweetest angel there 

Is clad in shape like thine, love. 


When summon'd from its lone recess, 
With looks of eloquent distress, 

And robed in mournful loveliness, 
The spirit of sweet harmony 

Melts the wrapt soul in ecstacy ; 
Then, oh! then, I think on thee, 

For music’s voice is thine, love. | 


And when I see joy’s playful light 
So wildly pure, and purely bright, 
Or dimm’d but by profuse delight ; 
As when morn sheds its orient beam, 
Soft dews will veil the rosy gleam: 
Oh! then I smile, and fondly seem 
To feel that bliss is thine, love. 





But when I watch the rayless eye, 

And dreadful throe of agony, 

That sets the struggling spirit free ; 

And mark the silence, still and deep, 

That reigns o’er that long dreamless sleep ; 

Oh! then I think on thee, and weep, 

For thou too once must die, love. F. W. M. 























* From the ‘ India Gazette.’ 









































UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF A TRAVELLER IN THE EAST. 
No. XVI. 


Alexandria—Pompey’s Pillar—Cleopatra’s Needles—Course— 
Catacombs— Baths—Fortifications, &c. 


My first view of the Egyptian coast was near the tomb of Osiris, 
and not far from the temple of Jupiter Ammon, being considerably 
to the westward of our destined port. As we sailed along the 
shore by a beautiful moonlight, the time, the scene, the situation, 
everything recalled forcibly to mind that charming allusion of the 
poet, when speaking of 
‘* the fount that played 
In times of old through Ammon’s shade, 

Though icy cold by day it ran, 
Yet still, like souls of mirth, began 
To burn when night drew near.”’ 


When the majestic column of Alexandria rose from the horizon, 
and was for sometime the only object to be distinctly perceived, 
the silent pride with which it seemed to rear its lofty shaft above 
the solitude that surrounded it was at once an object of admiration 
and regret, yet opposite as those sensations"were, every reflection 
to which it gave birth, served but to increase them both. We 
passed close to the Turkish fortress which occupies the scite of the 
ancient Pharos; and it is remarked, that the ruined pillars of that 
celebrated building are now so broken over by the sea that ships 
cannot approach the castle point without danger of striking on 
them. Indeed, the whole of the new harbour in which we anchored 
is so filled with fragments of ruined edifices on which the water has 
gained, and with the ballast that has been thrown overboard from 
vessels, that there is neither depth, holding ground, nor shelter for 
ships of any burthen, and even the smallest are in danger when 
there is any wind, surrounded with breakers, which everywhere show 
themselves upon the slightest agitation of the sea. 


The old port, to the westward, is more secure, but it is difficult 
of access, as well as to get out of in some winds, so that ships 
making a short stay anchor in the new one, while all vessels of 
trade enter the old harbour, where there are some regulations in 
force for the general benefit, and where also the chief magazines and 
naval stores are situated. From the statements of former travellers, 
it apptars that Turkish vessels only were admitted into the western 
harbour, an exception that no longer exists, as there were at this 
moment of our entering twenty or thirty Christian flags flying there. 


Although Oriental manners might be said to be, in some degree, 
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already familiar to me, from my former acquaintance with Turkey 
and Asia Minor generally, yet on landing for the first time in 
Egypt, I felt all that tumult of distracted attention, all that force 
of novelty and incapacity of reflection which Volney so happily de- 
scribes. It is true that mosques and minarets, barbarous sounds 
and whimsical dresses, strange figures, tanned visages, beards and 
mustachios, turbanned heads and flowing garments, long pipes and 
beaded chaplets, camels, asses, filthy dogs, and wandering phan- 
toms, did not surprise me in Egyptian streets, any more than the 
unfeeling indifference with which the people cast their stupid, yet 
indifferent, gaze upon the ruined fragments on which their ancestors 
had long since trampled. For all this I was prepared ; but I con- 
fess that I experienced more than I can well describe from a com- 
bination of the feelings that overpowered me when my foot first trod 
upon the land, every period of whose history is a tale of wonders 
in itself, from the earliest dawn of authentic records to the present 
hour, more especially that of this renowned portion of the soil, in- 
cluding the city which Alexander founded, and iu which the scientific 
Ptolemies reigned ; the spot where Cesar and Antony were equally 
subdued ; where Nelson conquered, and where Abercrombie died. 


Let us recur to the moment when the greatest hero of antiquity, 
on his return from consulting the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, was so 
confirmed in his choice of the situation of Rhacotis as to found 
there a city which should bear his name, and in whose archives 
posterity should find the trophies of his universal conquests. Let 
us trace the triumphant progress of art, and see how amply the 
golden treasures of enterprising commerce enriched this capital of 
a poor and barren soil, which had stolen the sceptre from Memphis, 
and reigned proudly within itself an independent and distinct go- 
vernment, until the parched and burning sands on which it stood 
teemed with life and fertility ; until the gloom of mystic darkness 
was illumined by the meridian blaze of art and science that beamed 
from the thrones of the Ptolemies; until the apathy of unpolished 
barbarism was extinguished by the refined excesses of Antony and 
Cleopatra; until, in fact, this stupendous metropolis of the com- 
mercial world, which is said to have contained forty thousand pa- 
laces, as many baths, four hundred squares, and nearly a million of 
inhabitants at the time of its destruction, fell a victim to the un- 
discriminating vengeance of Saracenic fury. Let us then turn from 
the picture which: the pencil of history has pourtrayed in such 
glowing colours, and view the desolated heaps that remain to con- 
firm the story of its former greatness, and we must be more or less 
than men if we can look thereon unmoved. 


Nearly the whole of the space on which the ancient city 
stands is covered with ruins, and there is such a mixture of cha- 
racteristic fragments in the massy Egyptian, the tasteful Grecian, 
and the ruder Saracen remains, that onesees among them the silent 
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remnants of every age, while the ignorant and heedless Turk, in- 
capable of improving from the models that are before him, despoils 
their walls and overturns their columns to furnish himself with ma- 
terials for building, if one can so call it, the miserable hovels in 
which he is content to smoke away his existence. 

Strabo, the geographical oracle of antiquity, has described the 
situation of the principal places here, of which the learned Pococke 
has given a map, but the sea having encroached upon many parts, 
covering whole buildings with water, and ebbed in others, leaving 
the sands dry, it is difficult to settle their precise situation. That 
of the Pharos or Tower was, however, indisputably on the point of 
the harbour where the castle now stands, the remains of that edifice 
being still visible under water in a calm day. The palace of Cleo- 
patra, and the famous library, were in the neighbourhood of the 
obelisks, now known by the name of the needles ; and her baths 
are still to be seen in the western harbour. ‘The burial place of 
the kings too is pointed out, where Strabo says the body of Alex- 
ander was deposited in a coffin of gold, from whence it was re- 
moved into one of glass, in which Augustus is said to have viewed 
the hero’s lifeless corpse, to have strewed it with flowers, and 
adorned it witha crown of gold. The Corinthian column, called 
Pompey’s Pillar, still remains also to complete the wonders of this 
celebrated spot. 

Of the two obelisks called Cleopatra’s Needles, one of them is 
standing, and another is thrown down, but still perfect and un- 
broken. Both the period and the cause of its fall are unknown. 
These obelisks are about seventy feet in height, by seven feet 
square at the bases, being four-sided, and formed of rose-coloured 
granite in one piece ; standing on a circular pedestal of the same 
kind of stone, as the grooves may yet be seen in the bottom of the 
fallen one. As there are no granite rocks but on the very confines 
of Upper Egypt, where the Nile enters from Nubia, and forms ca- 
taracts over its solid beds, those monuments must have been brought 
from thence, and it is not difficult, from a close inspection, to per- 
ceive that they were then but fragments, even at that remote pe- 
riod, of some early magnificent temple. Denon, in his fine views 
of antiquity in Upper Egypt, gives a view of the entrance to the 
temple of Luxor at Thebes, on each side of which are two obelisks, 
exactly resembling these of Cleopatra in figure and size, and, gene- 
rally, also in the hieroglyphic inscriptions ; and as those at Alex- 
andria occupy the immediate scite of the Ptolemian palace, the idea 
of placing them on each side of its gate might have been borrowed 
from the use made of them at Luxor, or probably they originally 
answered that purpose at the spot from whence they were brought. 

The figures on the northern and western sides of the standing 
obelisk are deep and perfect, although these are the sides most ex- 
posed to rain, which makes no impression on so hard a substance ; 
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while those on the southern and eastern quarters are almost effaced, 
from the friction of the sandy winds which blow from those direc- 
tions. The hieroglyphic characters have been so frequently copied 
that it would be needless to describ2 them, though it is impossible 
not to regret the darkness in which that language is enveloped, as 
its elucidation would throw such light on the history and manners 
of the ages that produced them. 


It is remarkable enough that although the first impression which 
strikes one on beholding these colossal monuments of art is that of 
wonder at the means which were employed for their conveyance and 
erection, no writer that I have met with has ventured to offer any 
explanation on that subject. Pococke merely mentions the exist- 
ence of these gigantic pillars of a single stone each ; Volney passes 
them over in silence; and Denon, at the same time that he con- 
jectures they were brought from Memphis, tells us they might be 
conveyed to France without difficulty, where they would become 
characteristic trophies of the national conquests. The English 
army also, under Lord Craven and Sir Sidney Smith, entertained 
similar ideas; and even cleared away the rubbish from the fallen 
obelisk, with a view to transport it on board ship, but abandoned the 
plan from its impractibility : the commander-in-chief kindly sparing 
them, however, the mortification of such an avowal, by issuing an 
order that it should not be taken out of the country. Such is 
the account of the affair currently received as correct on the spot. 


In what light then must we view the people who hewed them from 
their solid quarries, ornamented them with the symbols of their 
mysteries, transported them by land and water, and reared them 
before the entrances of their magnificent edifices? Every ques- 
tion we ask concerning them, brings, in its unanswered silence, in- 
creased regret at the impenetrable darkness in which the history 
of their means and powers, in the mechanical arts at least, is 
enveloped. 


Of the column ascribed to Pompey, although much has been 
said by the authors of several extremely different theories, there are 
not wanting advocates for each. The column, considered as it now 
stands, has by no means however a claim to high antiquity. If it 
had existed in Strabo’s time, it is impossible that he should have 
omitted the mention of so remarkable a monument in his minute 
topography of the ancient city, which is the fact: and indeed an 
inspection of the pillar itself, its situation and manner of erection, 
must convince an unbiassed observer that it is the work of later 
ages, than that to which it has been generally ascribed. 

At the period generally characterised as that in which the re- 
vival of letters succeeded the darker ages, and when men of learn- 
ing first left their native countries to explore the ruins of antiquity, 
names were hastily bestowed on new objects, in which perhaps 
personal vanity might have had some share, as thesé names incon- 
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siderately given, were handed down to posterity, coupled with 
that of the traveller who first bestowed them. It was thus that 
the early visitors of this country, having read of a monument being 
raised to Pompey at Alexandria, identified it in this column, and it 
enjoyed the distinction undisputed for some time, until Mr. Wort- 
ley Montague pretended to have discovered a medal near its base, 
which gave the honour of it to Vespasian. Again, Brotier, from a 
misquoted passage of Father Sicard, ascribes it to Ptolemy 
Evergetes, while Michzlis falls into a similar error in mistrans- 
lating Amud Issawari—the Arabic appellation given it by Abul- 
feda—the Pillar of Severus. Dr. White, in his ‘ Egyptiaca,’ has 
formed another ingenious theory respecting it; and a more re- 
cent opinion, founded on a restored inscription, yields it at length 
to Diocletian. 

The claim of Pompey is invalidated from the want of collateral 
testimony or corroborating circumstances to support it. ‘The pre- 
tension of Wortley Montague is said here to have been a forgery. 
The basis of Brotier’s argument is erroneous, and the inference of 
Michelis is not more correct. The pretensions of Dr. White, from 
their extreme ingenuity, are much more plausible ; but will be 
found, on close examination, to be equally fallacious ; while the claim 
of those who ascribe to the pillar the age of Diocletian may be ad- 
mitted, without hesitation, as quite conclusive. 


The learned Doctor assumes, as a first position, the distinctions 
made by the Arabian geographer, Abulfeda, in his titles of the 
obelisk and column, which appear to him as mere local epithets, 
viz. © Amud il Bahri,” and “ Amud Issawari,” or the column of 
the sea, and the column of the pillars. The tautology of the lat- 
ter phrase, of which the Doctor himself complains, is not so ap- 
parent, when we read the distinction which follows it. In this he 
tells us that our language affords no correspondent term, no word 
equally extensive with “ Amud,” which includes both the round 
and square pillar, and applies equally to an Egyptian obelisk or a 
Grecian column. But Amud, taking it in its simple signification, 
since that signification did not necessarily imply shape, would 
fairly admit the distinction it assumes. Let us observe then on 
how feeble a foundation his ingenious superstructure rests. Admit 
the slightest error of orthography, translation, or grammatical con- 
struetion to change the number of Issawari, and make it singular 
instead of plural, which its similarity of termination to el Bahri 
would seem to warrant, and this imposing theory falls to the 
ground, leaving nothing but the solitary column of the pillar, as 
we actually find it, surrounded by silent desolation. The reasons 
which Dr. White urges in proof of the descriptive propriety of this 
appellation are equally objectionable. In the first place, he says 
that Bishop Pococke saw near it some fragments of pé//ars four feet 
in diameter, ang! that the Arabian writers of the middle ages men- 
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tion upwards of four hundred of them as standing in the time of 
Richard Ceeur de Lion. 


‘Of the worthy Bishop’s veracity none will entertain a doubt ; but 
one might ask, in what part of Alexandria are there not fragments 
of pillars of a still greater diameter? The ruins of the ancient 
city, even at this recent period, abound with them, and they enter 
into every building of the modern one: but if the accounts of the 
the Arabian historians were true, that so great a number were 
standing in the time of the crusades, one would like to be informed 
by what means they have all disappeared, since they must have 
been few in Pococke’s time, if one might infer from his silence as 
to their number ; and at this moment, not half a dozen fragments 
are to be counted within a hundred yards around it. We know 
the characters of the Turks too well to suppose they would exert 
themselves to take away from this distant spot materials which are 
everywhere strewed so much nearer to them ; and if it be assumed 
that some sudden convulsion of Nature, or the slow progress of 
destroying Time, have buried them in ruins, the question imme- 
diately arises, by what supernatural means has this simple co- 
lumn been preserved erect, with its very pedestal elevated, at this 
hour, several feet above the natural level of the plain, standing, 
indeed, on a heap of rubbish loosely thrown up into an artificial 
mound ? 

The testimonies of Tacitus and others respecting the magnificent 
temple of Serapis erected by the Ptolemies, is admitted without diffi- 
culty, nor can we wonder at the plunder and destruction of precious 
idols and shrines of gold; for which the learned Professor yields 
his tribute of admiration and gratitude, when he ascribes this 
triumph over its fallen glories to the pure light of the Gospel that 
was now dispensing the gloom of Paganism, and to the mild spirit 
of Christianity that zealously trampled on this temple of Alex- 
andria’s tutelar deity, broke his statues in pieces, demolished the 
golden walls that enshrined him, and dedicated a church to peace 
and mercy upon its smoking ruins. 

But returning from this digression: the question still proposes 
itself, Where are the stately columns of the Pagan Serapeum, and 
the humbler altars of the Christian church? Not a vestige of 
either remains, and can we then imagine the proud pillar to have 
stood firm upon its base, witnessing unmoved the destruction of all 
that surrounded it? The very supposition is full of difficulties, 
if not impossible; besides which, an inspection of the monument 
itself, and of the position it occupies, impress deeply the conviction 
that this theory is wholly insupportable. 

Denon says, but I know not on what authority, that the frag- 
ments of pillars which have been seen near it, were of the same 
substance and diameter, forming perhaps the remains of a portico 
of some stupendous edifice ; even the Serapeum itself, as it is not 
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the antiquity of the shaft which is disputed, so much as the date 
of its erection in its present place: because, if any one colossal 
column was, according to Dr. White’s theory, designed to have 
stood proudly pre-eminent over a number of inferior ones forming 
the area of a temple, that column would be uniform in its materials, 
perfect in its proportions, complete in its execution, and firm in its 
foundation, neither of which is the case with this. On the con- 
trary, while the shaft is both so just in its proportions and finished 
in its execution as to cause all who see it to pronounce it the work 
of the best ages, the base and pedestal are both clumsy and dispro- 
portionately small; the capital is miserably wrought; and both of 
these are of a different granite to that used in the shaft itself. 
The earth on which it stands is a heap of ruins, considerably 
elevated above the natural level of the plain which surrounds it, 
formed of loose earth, sand, and broken pottery ; the foundation 


_ on which it stands is a block of Egyptian granite with inverted 


hieroglyphics on it, and the paltry masonry by which the pedestal 
is supported is of the meanest kind that can be imagined. 


With respect to the inscription on the pedestal, it was seen by 
Pococke, but then so imperfectly deciphered as to afford no clue 
to its signification. Later attempts, however, have been more suc- 
cessful; and Mr. Hamilton, among others who visited it in 1802, 
obtained, with unwearied perseverance and assiduity, the following 
lines : 

TO css QTATON AYTOKPATOPA 
TON TIOAIOYXON AAEZANAPEIAC 
AIOKAHTIANON TONA.....TON 
|) EMAPXOC AILPYIITOY 


which, after supplying the obliterated characters, has been thus 
translated by Mr. Hayter, a learned divine : 


Pontius, Prefect of Egypt, 
Dedicates this monument 

To Diocletian, the august Emperor, 
And Tutelar Divinity of Alexandria. 


An emperor who, says Mr. Hamilton, had, in more than one in- 
stance, merited the grateful remembrance of the Alexandrians, 
particularly in granting them a public allowance of corn, to the 
extent of two millions of medimni ; and when he had taken the city 
by siege, after it had revolted against the emperor, he checked the 
fury of his soldiers in the promiscuous massacre of the citizens. 
He adds, the bad taste of the capital attests the degradation of the 
arts at the time of its erection. 

From all the circumstances, I am induced to believe, that the 
shaft itself might have been one of the pillars of a portico belong- 
ing to some ancient edifice, which now lies buried underneath in ruins, 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 11. 20 
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and that being more perfect than the others among which it lay, it 
was erected and dedicated to Diocletian, by the Alexandrians of 
his day, upon the pedestal on which it now stands, and surmounted 
by the Corinthian capital, both executed by less skilful hands, and 
formed of such granite as they could then procure. Whether a 
statue was ever placed on its summit is a question not easily de- 
cided. The mere groove seen, on the top of the capital, is not a 
sufficient foundation for such a conclusion; but, even if it were, a 
statue of Diocletian would be as worthy of the Alexandrians, as a 
statue of any other chief or hero. 


Not far from this celebrated pillar, but considerably below the 
elevation of its base, and occupying the natural level of the plain, is 
a very spacious Course, the semi-circular end appropriated to the 
spectators, being hewn out of a rock of white friable stone, with a 
pavement of about six or eight feet wide, intersected in the form of 
a cross, and having deep marks of wheels in every direction. In 
the middle of the semicircle, and on each side the pavement, is a 
level space of firm earth, and the whole is surrounded by raised 
ground. Excavations had been made underneath this, by Lord 
Craven, and sabterraneous chambers discovered, but the work was 
abandoned on account of its expense. The operation of the salt air has 
given this stone a fretted appearance, which, at first sight, makes it 
appear like masonry ; but, on examination, it is found to be a solid 
rock, and evidently of the same stone with which the old city walls 
and towers were built. A view of this spot suggests a number of 
interesting queries as to the situation of the rock itself among sur- 
rounding sands, the vast labour requisite to hew it down into its 
present form, and the purpose for which it was designed. Several 
circumstances combine to induce the supposition of its being a spot 
used for the display of athletic exhibitions, as well as the foot and 
chariot races of the Grecian games, 

Both the baths and the catacombs I had an opportunity of in- 
specting. They are situated on the sea-shore of the western har- 
bour, and about two miles from the town ; the whole space between 
them and the present city being covered with fragments of build- 
ings and broken pottery. 

Whether the former of these were the baths of the voluptuous 
Cleopatra or not, as tradition has characterised them, it is impos- 
sible at the present period to ascertain. ‘They are worthy, how- 
ever, of her regal dignity, as nothing can be imagined more con- 
veniently situated to receive the waters of the sea, in silent se- 
clusion, or more romantically suited to form a bathing retreat for 
blushing and retiring beauty. 


As to the catacombs, I cannot but dissent from the very gene- 
rally received opinion of their having been ancient sepulchres. That 
the practice of entombing in such splendid caves was general in 
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Egypt, no one doubts; but the chambers themselves have neither 
receptacles for bodies, nor any thing indicative of their being ap- 
plied to such a purpose. Every thing relative to the architecture is 
perfectly Grecian ; and the central hall or temple, from which all 
the other wings diverge, is worthy the best age. They appear to 
have been abandoned before they were completely finished ; but 
although the entrance to many of the apartments is still blocked 
up by rubbish, enough may be seen to justify the inference of these 
catacombs having been a subterranean temple devoted to some wor- 
ship, characterised by mysterious rites. 


At present, the place is the abode of jackalls, foxes, and other 
animals, and every part of its recesses are strewed with the bones of 
their prey; indeed, desolation can hardly be conceived more com- 
plete than here, where we see a work which must have required 
years of labour to hew it out of the solid rock, for some grand pur- 
pose, become the habitation of the birds and beasts of the desert, 
and almost untrodden by a human foot. 


With respect to the modern state of Alexandria, it presents us with 
few interesting features, the city having, since the expedition of 
Buonaparte to this country, diminished in population, opulence, 
and trade. The town occupies a space of rather more than a mile 
in length and halfa mile in breadth, allowing for irregularities of 
shape. It contains from six to eight thousand inhabited houses ; 
from four to five hundred deserted ones, and about twenty thousand 
inhabitants, of whom the people here estimate one half to be Arabs, 
one fourth Egyptians and Copts, and the remainder Turks and 
European Christians. Both the Arabs and Egyptian Turks are 
followers of Mohammed ; but the former have greater pretensions to 
piety, from abstinence and prayer; while the latter are more negli- 
gent and sensual. ‘The houses are coarsely built, and the streets 
unpaved, but wider than in most other towns of the East. The 
mode of living combines every thing that meanness and wretehed- 
ness can imply. 


Soon after the present Pasha or Vice-Roy of Egypt, was seated 
in his power, he began to apprehend the probability of an attack on 
Alexandria, to oppose which he commenced a wall and ditch round 
the town, for which purpose he employed from 1500 to 2000 men, 
who were nearly ten years in completing it, at a cost of about half 
a million of piastres. The old Saracen wall was their guide, every 
trace of the ancient Grecian boundaries having been long since 
obliterated. He, therefore, had this new wall thrown about twenty 
feet beyond the old, which, with the circular towers that stood at 
intervals along its range, furnished the workmen with building ma- 
terials at hand. Notwithstanding that these advantages offered 
every facility to the undertaking, it is, at best, a weak defence, 
and would fall almost as speedily, and with as little noise, at least, 
as the walls of Jericho. In our walks round it, we had occasion to 
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observe, at every step, the contrast it forms with the few Saracenie 
remains of circular towers which they have not entireiy demolished : 
the one has all the requisites of symmetry and solidity, the other 
has neither just proportions, strength, nor beauty. At intervals of 
from four to five hundred yards are platforms for artillery, built in 
the most fantastic form, and void of all uniformity. Besides being 
wretchedly constructed, their port holes are so narrow that a nine- 
pounder could not traverse to be fired through them but in a point 
blank range, so that, if the cannon cannot be pointed with its muzzle 
towards the assailants, the assailants are expected to be polite 
enough to advance towards the muzzle, where they would be in no 
danger of a second shot, for the few pieces of cannon they have 
mounted are first placed on a ship-carriage, and after that on the 
wheels of a field-piece, from which they would certainly be thrown 
the first time they were fired full charged. ‘To add to this, no two 
carriages are alike in beight or shape, or apparently in materials or 
age. Between these platforms, the wall that counects them is 
terraced over for about six feet thick, leaving a sheltering wall of 
two feet, through which are loop holes for musketry of different 
heights and for soldiers of different stature. The draw-bridge 
gates are ina better style, for the construction of which the French 
had left them a model in one built by them during the last cam- 
paign; but a train of six smart field-pieces would effect a breach 
in a few minutes, and its paltry masonry would be no defence 
against an European army. ‘The castle that commands the harbour 
is equally contemptible as a protection from assault. 

The supply of water is, of course, from the Nile, by the canal 
which brings it into the town; and so attentive were their prede- 
cessors to the preservation of this article, that there are within the 
walls a sufficient number of wells to contain water for three years, 
if all filled at the time of the inundation, a circumstance of the 
highest importance to the Alexandrians; for, if deprived of such a 
supply, the city, situated on a barren sand without the Delta, and 
destitute of either moisture or verdure, would soon become as de- 
solate as the Great Libyan Desert, on whose confines it stands. 


Some writers, and Mr. Browne among others, are of opinion, that 
the Lake Mareotis, which bounds Alexandria on the south, was the 
work of the ancient Egyptian kings, intended as a grand reservoir, 
in case of the supply from the Nile being cut off ; and that it was 
filled by two canals from the Lake Meeris in Upper Egypt, and 
other collections of water in the Lower, an hypothesis which appears 
founded in conjecture, and that of the most speculative kind ; first, 
because the country abounds with natural lakes formed by the fre- 
quent variation of the Nile in its height and rapidity; and, se- 
condly, because the water could always be procured with greater 
ease from the river than from any other source ; thirdly, that its 
connection with the sea has occasioned its water to be always too 
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brackish for use; and, lastly, because this lake, being without the 
most ancient boundaries of the city, could no more be a certain re- 
source than the river itself. It is now said to be fast drying up, 
yielding still, however, a large quantity of salt, which is collected 
in heaps on its marshy surface, and exported from hence all over 
the Mediterranean ; so that, if other new inundations do not sup- 
ply the exhaustion which every year takes place in the long dry 
seasons here, it will soon be cultivatible land, and to doubt ex- 
tremely fertile ; but of what benefit to the indolent Egyptians, one 
cannot say. Their general policy warrauts the supposition of its 
being very inconsiderable indeed. 





STANZAS. 


{The first stanza of the following is to be found in the ‘ Decameron’ 
of Boccacio. | 


** J, heretofore, 
Was by a fond admirer made to prove 
The soft persuasive force of love ; 
Swift pass’d the hours in transports thus divine, 
While all his wishes, all his thoughts were mine. 
But he’s no more !"’ 


*T was soothly said, 
* Of human ills unjustly we complain 
While we have Love !”’ who, (joy or pain,) 
Offspring and foretaste of the Heaven we seek, 
Still leaves a bloom on the forlornest cheek 
Time cannot fade. 


Oh! who can tell 
The bleakness of that hour when he expired 
Who was my all? yet undesired 
By me were happiness, if hid from view 
The mournful treasure of our last adieu— 
His fond farewell ! 


The flowers remain, 
The fields where we have loved—they breathe of him ; 
All that is good or fair, undim, 
Preserves his memory—henceforth to supply, 
Of each beguiling snare beneath the sky, 
A fond disdain. 


Despair, begone ! 
My joys are lodged beyond the harm of fate— 
They ‘re past—Oh sad, yet glad estate ! 
Who hopes no more on earth, hath heaven in store, 
If Love’s funereal torch have gone before 
To light him on. 
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‘JOHN BULL IN AMERICA; OR, THE NEW MUNCHAUSEN.’ * 


Havine had opportunities of acquiring some accurate knowledge 
of the United States of North America, and having met with a 
book, the true scope of which is likely to be misunderstood by all 
who are not more interested about that country than we could ex- 
pect the great body of British readers to be, in the present state of 
their knowledge on the subject—a book which professes to deal 
with a few of the tough stories, and very tough story-tellers of the 
day, we feel disposed to put the affair in a better light, and help a 
deficiency of which we have much reason to complain. ‘The people 
of the Mother Country are beginning to inquire after and to know 
the truth ; but we are much mistaken if the people of her wn-eman- 
cipated colonies and possessions are not, even yet, grievously ig- 
norant of the true character of the Anglo-Americans. It was but 
the other day, indeed, that stories were believed of them by the 
able and intelligent men of Great Britain ; which, if they were re- 
peated now, would be received with indignation or ridicule by the 
very multitude. 


This ‘ Joun Buit iy America’ purports to be the Journal of a 
British Traveller in the United States, who is conjectured, on rather 
satisfactory grounds, (by the author of the work itself,) to be the 
writer of an article which appeared in the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ 
about two years ago, upon ‘ Faux’s Travels in the United States.’ 
Now, the British travellers in America, with two or three exceptions, 
are a tribe of people as unlike the British travellers that one hears 
of, in almost every other part of the world, as the travellers for 
mercantile or manufacturing houses are unlike the travellers for 
pleasure ; as unlike them, too, as the puff paragraph writers of the 
present day are unlike the high-bred gentlemen or well-educated 
authors of England. We should observe, however, that when we 
speak of British travellers in America, we mean such as have pub- 
lished their travels ; for they are a class of men, with a very few 
exceptions, of whom, if we were to speak the truth, and the whole 
truth, we should expect to be either visited by the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, or denounced by all who have a respect for the decencies of 
language. It is they who are imitated by the writer of this book, 
which it were hardly necessary to add, after reading the title, 
is intended for a burlesque on such British travellers in Ame- 
rica,—a sort of caricature of their caricatures. It is written, we 
are told, by a Mr. Paulding, the author of several works, three or 
four of which have reappeared in this country, at long intervals, 





* John Miller, 12mo. p. 327. 
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and been pretty well received by a-few of “ the intelligent few” in 
whose way they happened to fall, at a time when it was the fashion 
for a large party to be dissatisfied with every thing here, and de- 
lighted with every thing in the shape of an attack upon their poli- 
tical adversaries. Mr. Paulding began his career with a bad poem 
or two; after which he produced ‘ John Bull and Brother Jona- 
than,’ * a small satirical work in one volume, giving a brief account 
of the revolutionary war between Great Britain and her North 
American colonies ; a large part of ‘ Salmagundi,’ attributed to 
Irving ; the ‘ Backwoodsman,’ a poem, if we are to believe two or 
three British and half a score of North American Reviewers ; 
* Letters from the South,’ a clever wandering sort of a book, with 
some pith and much ill-humour in it ; ‘ Old England, by a New 
Englandman,’ a spiteful affair, partially republished as high autho- 
rity here, though one could not read a page without perceiving that 
the author, who is believed to be the same Mr. Paulding, had never 
been in England, if he had ever been out of America ; a new series 
of ‘ Salmagundi,’ which was quite equal to the first, though it fell 
dead from the press ; ‘ Longfinne,’ a novel, republished in England, 
a very clever work, though not likely to be understood by mere 
novel readers ; and, finally, this book now under review. 


Mr. Paulding is one of the very few literary men of America who 
appear to be regarded with favour by the federal Government. For 
a long while he has had a snug office at Washington, and has lately 
been fixed in a very profitable one at New York. Out of this fact 
has grown the absurd story, that he has been employed by the 
American Government to attack the reputation of this country. 
But there is no truth in the report. He is a bold, keen, and 
rather insolent writer, greatly overrated by the democratic party, 
who are hostile to this country, and greatly underrated by the 
federal party, who are friendly to it. He has been kept alive by 
a Government under which there is no such thing as a sinecure, a 
pension, or salary for form sake ; merely because they saw that, 
when his blood was up, and his pay secure, he could do his duty to 
them, and help forward the literary spirit of his country neverthe- 
less. 

The idea of this book was an excellent one—the idea of showing 
up the true John Bulls of America; but we cannot say that Mr. 
Paulding has done justice to it ; for we, who have seen a few of the 
originals there, do know that any thing like the truth would appear 
to their countrymen here as a broad caricature. We only wish 
their behaviour could be known to the great body of the people 
here ; or that the true character of their works could be known to 
those who are in the habit of trusting to them. It would go far to 
change the little unkindness which may be lurking yet in a few 





* Not the Novel of *‘ Brother Jonathan.’ 
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British hearts ; work a speedy and effectual cure to the mischief 
that has gone abroad hitherto wherever the English language was 
either spoken or studied in the shape of travels and reviews ; and 
do more, we verily believe, to bring the people of the two countries 
into a state of good fellowship than almost any other circumstance 
under heaven. 


Were we not very sure of the fact, we should not venture to say, 
that, up to this hour, the people of the United States have seen but 
very few specimens of the well-educated English gentleman since 
the termination of the old war. Such a thing would appear incre- 
dible, and beyond the reach of explanation, to those who do not 
know the fact. But why are not the Americans visited by the 
well-bred English, if it be true, as it undoubtedly is, that a multi- 
tude of well-bred Americans are to be met with every day in Eng- 
land? 'The reason is this: the better educated rich people of the 
United States come to Great Britain for that which the better 
educated rich people of Great Britain seek on the Continent—to 
complete their education, to get a polish, to see the world, that 
world of which they have been reading all their lives, But who 
ever thought of going to the United States of America to finish his 
education, or to get a polish, or to see the world? for any purpose 
indeed worthy of a patriot, a statesman, or a philosopher? The 
majority of those who go thither from this great country are a sort 
of mercantile agents ; and a large part of the rest, nineteen-twen- 
tieths, no doubt, are troublesome or disaffected people, adventurers, 
bankrupts, beggars, rogues, or genteel vagabonds, who have out- 
stayed their characters at home. The remaining twentieth are 
small farmers, labourers, and shiftless manufacturers, with here 
and there a miserable getter-up of miserable books. But before 
we give a specimen of our author, whose work is but a cari- 
cature edition of the tales which have been fabricated about 
America, let us not be understood as forgetful of our exceptions, 
the two or three pretty good books that have appeared about 
America. We have met with three or four, some of which, in the ab- 
sence of better books, may well pass for good ones, if not for 
authority ; and we will take this opportunity of saying so much for 
the author of a ‘ Summary View of America,’ a sensible kind of 
man, who tells what he believes to be true ; for Captain Hall, who, 
we are quite sure, means well enough, though he is rather too lively 
in some parts of the narrative which he put forth about America ; 
and for Miss Wright, who means too well; in other words, that 
Captain Hall is not of the number who seek to be mischievous, and 
that Miss Wright, who is undoubtedly a very clever woman, with 
all the higher properties of a heroine for active real and sober life 
about her, was altogether carried away by her enthusiasm for Ame- 
rica and its people, 


We shall now give a few extracts from this ‘ John Bull in Ame- 
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rica ;’ but, aware that some of the best hits in it (we pass over the 
failures) are not to be understood without a thorough knowledge, not 
of America, but of the works put forth by the British travellers 
and British Reviews, about that country, its literature, and its 
people, we shall adopt an expedient, rather unusual in reviews, 
by adding notes to every passage that requires to be explained, 
and, after we have done with the extracts, give the explanations 
with their numerical references. 

“ As these immaculate Republicans (we quote from the work 
before us what are to pass for the opinions of a British traveller, 
such as we have been speaking of) have neither religion nor morals, 
so are they entirely destitute of gratitude (1). It will hardly be 
believed, but is nevertheless a fact, that Mr. Jefferson, the author 
of their famous ‘ Declaration of Independence,’ the oracle of re- 
publicans, the former President of the United States, and, after 
Satan, the prince of democrats, the man whom the people toast at all 
their public meetings, and pretend to revere next to Washington, 
is, at this moment, an actor on the Philadelphia boards for bread. 
I saw him myself, or I would not have believed it, bad as I think 
these miserable republicans. Yet, with this damning fact staring 
them full in the face, they are every day boasting of their grati- 
tude to their benefactors, at the gorgeous feasts given to General 
La Fayette (2). I hope the ‘ Quarterly’ will touch them up on this 
score, in their next number. Of their other surviving presidents, 
Mr. Madison, as I am assured, teaches a school in some remote 
part of Virginia (3); and Mr. Adams lives in great obscurity, 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Boston.” 

We shall now add a few notes: 


Note (1). Republics are ungrateful, to a proverb; there is no 
denying that. The Americans are charged with ingratitude, and as 
the charge happens to be very true, (we say it seriously,) they cannot 
bear the word. But, while they have been very ungrateful to their 
public men—giving them no more pay than was required by them 
for their services, and paying them for not one hour longer than 
they served the republic—they have been especially so to the men 
of the Revolution ; a multitude of whom have been suffered to 
linger out the last of their days, the last of their years we should 
say, in a state of absolute misery, But “ the Americans have no 
religion,” said the ‘ British Critic’ some years ago, and that is one of 
the many bitter things alluded to here. The words were: “ One- 
third of the people (of America) have no church at all. Three and 
a half millions enjoy no means of religious instruction.” * * “ It is be- 
coming fashionable, however, among the better orders of society in 
the north to go to church; in the southern parts of the Union, the 
rites of our holy church are almost never practised :” so says the 
‘ British Review’ (Quarterly) for May 1819. The fact is, that in 
the United States there are more than eight thousand churches and 
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meeting-houses ; twelve theological institutions, and several esta- 
blishments of a religious nature, having about eight hundred stu- 
dents, professors, &e. Of this we are assured by Mr. Ingersol, in 
his pamphlet on ¢ ‘The American Mind,’ published by Miller. 

Note (2). The remark about La Fayette alludes to a charge of 
ingratitude preferred against the people of America, in ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,’ while the great and good La Fayette was moving from 
city to city, with a sort of uninterrupted procession after him. 
The writer was very severe, but not severe enough; he went far, 
but he did not go far enough: and why? Because the people of 
America had suffered two or three of their own general officers to 
want in their old age ; one or two to die in the condition of paupers ; 
and had erected no monument to the memory of De Kalb, a Ger- 
man baron, who fell in their service ; or Lord Stirling, (a British 
nobleman, who risked his head for them ;) or General Charles Lee, 
who, being a British officer, took up arms in their behalf against his 
own country, while his reputation was equal to that of any soldier 
in Europe, and died, if not for them, at least of their treatment ; 
or Pulaski, a Pole of high birth, who, after doing that for them 
which no other man alive could have done perhaps, fell in a des- 
perate affair, which no other man would have had the courage to 
attempt in their behalf. Because they had erected no monument 
to these, or any of these men, because they were absolutely for- 
gotten, it was fair to charge them with ingratitude, and to attribute 
the uproar which followed the visit of another general, the Marquis 
La Fayette, not so much to gratitude as to something else. But 
looking to their behaviour on his arrival, what was that something 
else? We do not fear to say. It was not, we believe, altogether 
owing to what the writer in‘ Blackwood’ alleged, though greatly 
owing to that.. He attributed it solely to the rank of La Fayette, 
for the Americans are fond of title and parade.* We believe, how- 
ever, the reception of La Fayette in America to be owing to three 
things: 1. To his being a nobleman of: the highest rank and oldest 
family. 2. To the uneasiness which the people of America have 
long felt under the charge of ingratitude, a charge which has been 
pealed in their ears of late, until they#ean bear it no longer. And 
3. To the jealousy which keeps the cities and large towns of 
America, the capitals of so many large, separate, rich, powerful, 
and independent states, in a perpetual fever of competition. Phila- 
delphia would not be outdone by Baltimore, by New York, or 





* If proof be needed, we have only to refer to the late American papers, all 
of which, with one exception, (all that we have seen, rather,) have called John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson the Honourable John Adams and the Honourable 
Thomas Jefferson ; as if that were a title for two of the chief men of the twenty- 
four confederated republics ; that a worthy title for the chief among those 
who began the career of liberty by making war upon titles. That one ex- 
ception was the ‘ Boston Patriot’; in that paper the dead President is spoken 
of as Jonn ADAMS—nothing more—nothing less. But more of this hereafter. 
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Boston ; Boston would not give up to New York or Philadelphia, 
Richmond, or Baltimore ; and so it was from one extremity of the 
confederacy to the other—a tug for character, a vehement struggle 
for the reputation of gratitude, munificence, and liberality, between 
all the cities, towns and villages of the country. Such was the 
fact; and for that reason it is that the author of ¢ John Bull in 
America’ has dragged in the revered name of La Fayette. 

Note (3). The blunder about Mr. Madison and Mr. Jefferson, 
there being an actor on the Philadelphia boards of the latter name, 
is hardly so absurd as many that we could select from the works 
of Ashe, Fearon, Weld, and Parkinson. There are no very pro- 
minent men at present in America,” says the ‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view,’ No. LXI. “ Munro is a man of plain, unaffected, good 
sense. Jefferson, we believe, is still alive.’id. Think of that !— 
“ Jefferson, we believe, is still alive”’—and this said in such a 
journal as the * Edinburgh Review,’ of such a man as Thomas Jef- 
ferson! It would be difficult to caricature such a piece of gossip 
as this.—But to our extracts from the book before us. 

“ There is a great show, or rather affectation, of literature here, 
(says the ¢ John Bull in America,’) and the good people crow in 
their cups a good deal on account of the oldest periodical paper in 
the States being published here (in Philadelphia). It is called the 
‘ Portfolio’ (4), and it is really so old that it may be pronounced 
quite superannuated. But I do not find any other special indica- 
tions of a flourishing state of literature (5). To be sure, here aud 
there you mect with a young lady that can read large print, and a 
young gentlemen that can tell B. from a bull’s foot by the aid of a 
quizzing glass. But there never has been an original work pro- 
duced here of American manufacture ; and the only translation I 
ever met with was that of the Almanack into High Dutch (6). 
They likewise boast of one Franklin, a great hand at flying kites, 
and one of the first manufacturers of lightning-rods. I had heard 
him spoken of respectfully at home, so am willing to allow he was 
clever. But, after all, what have these people to boast of, on this 
head? Both Washington and Franklin, and indeed all the respec- 
table sort of men who figure’in the history of this country, were 
born under the King’s government (7), and were, therefore, to all 
intents and purposes, Englishmen. Franklin spent a long time in 
England, and though there is no account of Washington ever having 
been there, his being able to read and write, of which there are 
pretty clear proofs, is a sufhicient presumption that he must have 
been there (8), or where could he have got his learning ?” 

Now, who would ever suppose, on reading the above, that such 
absurdity had any sort of resemblance to the absurdity of any 
British writer? who would ever imagine that, after all, it is no very 
gross caricature of what has actually been said of America and of 
the people of America, by British writers of celebrity? And yet, 
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such is the fact ; of which, after a word or two more in the order of 
the notes, we shall add a few passages in proof. 

Note (4). The ¢ Portfolio’ is a monthly magazine, published at 
Philadelphia. It was a pretty good work, though nothing re- 
markable, about a dozen or fifteen years ago. It is nowa drivelling 
affair, characterized by nothing but scurrility and impotency. 
Theyare beginning to establish periodical works of merit, however, 
in several parts of the country; and if they persevere as they have 
begun, paying their contributors liberally, they will soon have a 
score of journals worth reading, instead of ten score, at the least, 
which are hardly worth burning. We are persuaded that a work 
of merit, carried on with liberal views, would be sure to succeed in 
America, and, contrary to all appearance hitherto, get to be better 
and better property as it got older and older, so that after a while 
it would be, what so many works are in this country, a sure estate 
for an able man, so long as it was conducted with ability. 

Note (5). This remark is a very fair hit for Mr. Fearon, who 
has ventured his criticisms about the cheap literature of the new 
world ; nor would it be much amiss if it were looked upon as a hit 
for the author of the ‘ Summary View,’ a man of another cast ; a 
very grave, thoughtful, honest man, but not the less uninformed on 
such matters.—See Note 15. 


Note (6). “ High Dutch” almanacks are met with every day in 
a part of Pennsylvania which was settled by Germans; and if a 
British traveller were to say of them just what is supposed to have 
been said of them by a British traveller, it would not be half so in- 
excusable as many things to be found in what has been said by five 
out of six, that have written about the literature of the United 
States.—See Note 15, also. 

Note (7). The words of the British writer on this head are— 
“ Franklin, in grinding his electrical machine and flying his kite, 
did actually elicit some useful discoveries in a branch of science 
that had not hitherto much engaged the attention of the philoso- 
phers of Europe. But the foundation of Franklin’s fame was 
laid, not in America, but in Londom. Besides, half of what he 
wrote was stolen from others, and the greater part of the other not 
worth preserving.” Have we gone too far? Have we been quoting, 
at random, from a work of no reputation, or from memory? No, 
we have quoted, word for word, from ‘The Quarterly Review.’ 
(No. XX.)—See Note 15. 

Note (8). In addition to what appears in the last note, it may 
be enough to say, that one of the quarterly journals of Great Britain 
did seriously aver, not long ago, that as America had produced no 
great man whatever since the day of her emancipation, it was pro- 
per to attribute such great men as she had produced, anterior to 
that period, to the superb influence of kingly sway! We cannot refer 
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to the passage now, but we believe that it appeared in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ about No. LX. or LXI. We ought, however, to 
acknowledge that the British are not so very much to be pitied for 
pretending to all the chief men of America, since it is the settled 
doctrine there, that as the whole body of British Americans were 
British subjects up to the day of their independence, every British 
author, who lived before that period, was their countryman, and 
that, of course, the share of America in the reputation of such 
men as Bacon, Locke, Milton, Shakspeare, and others, is like the 
share that the mother country has therein. They were of our 
ancestry as they were of your ancestry, say the present people of 
America to the present people of Great Britain. “ They were 
fellow subjects of the same king with ovr fathers and with your 
fathers. Where then is your prerogative? Why do you claim an 
exclusive property in their reputation? The poetry of the bards, 
the philosophy of the sage, and the wisdom of the great, from 
whose loins we are sprung as well as you, are as much our pro- 
perty as yours. They were our fathers too, and we are their 
posterity. All that we have since we became another people is our 
own ; all that you have, since that period, we forego all claim to.” 

Let us return to the extracts from the book. “ Mr. Cooper and 
Mr. Irving have, it is true, gained some little reputation (15), but 
Iam credibly informed that the former of these gentlemen has 
been once or twice in England, and that the latter had never 
wrote English until he had been long enough there to forget the 
jargon of his own country.” “ But, to put the matter at rest, 
for ever, it is utterly impossible for any thing elegant or good or 
beautiful or great to take root in the polluted sink of that earthly 
pandemonium, a genuine republic” (9). “ Religion is at a very 
low ebb here—the want of an established church has made the 
bulk of the people either infidels or fanatics” (10). 

«« The white people were for the most part employed in getting 
drunk at the taverns, running horses, fighting cocks, or goring one 
another’s eyes out; (‘ John Bull’ is here describing Connecticut) ; 
the women sitting along the road chewing tobacco (11) and spit- 
ting in the faces of the passers by ; and the little boys and girls 
were pretty much ocenpied in beating their parents (12). To 
vary these amusements, they sometimes made a party to hunt a 
little naked negro with their dogs, which I observed were all blood- 
hounds.” * * “TJ have seena lady of the first distinction here 
(the traveller is now at Boston, Massachusetts,) walking the Mall 
with a stout black fellow behind her, and occasionally amusing 
herself with turning round and scratching his face till it was covered 
with blood (13). * * “ We arrived at Portsmouth, an inland 
town, capital of Georgia (14). * * “ Their greatest scholar is 
Noah Webster; who compiled a spelling-book, and their greatest 
poet, the author of ‘ Yankee Doodle’” (15). * * “ A murder 
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was committed by one gentleman of colour upon another, in conse- 
quence of a dispute about the property of a bone which had been 
picked six days in succession. The murderer at last seized the 
bone, hit his adversary on the temple with it and killed him in- 
stantly ; after which he buried him in the mud of the kitchen” (16). 
* * «© About five in the afternoon we arrived at Bellow’s Falls, 
at the mouth of the Ohio, were I embarked in the steam boat for 
New York” (17). * * “ These steam-boats all the world 
knows were invented by Isaac Watts, who wrote the book of 
Psalms.” 

But enough—the original idea of such a work would have been 
worth more than the work itself is, forty times over. But Mr. 
Paulding has spoilt the idea—it would be impossible now for any 
body to get through a book purporting to be written by a British 
traveller in America, prepared in the spirit of real good humour. 
It would be an old story after the jokes which, tolerable as they 
are in a body, and very good as a few of them are in Mr. Paulding’s 
book, are greatly inferior to what they should have been. 

Note (9). All the abuse of a Republic and of Republicans which 
we meet with here is to be paralleled by pages that have appeared 
in two or three of the most respectable journals of Great Britain. 
We shall refer to a passage or two in proof, unwilling as we are to 
rake open the ashes of a former feud. The whole of the attacks by 
the ‘ Quarterly’ are much in this very strain—the chief part of 
the articles in the * British Critic’ were worse—a few in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh’ nearly as bad, to say nothing of a late paper* which ap- 
peared in § Blackwood’s Magazine '—a paper which, oddly enough, 
came out, side by side, with two articles, the very last of a series 
about America, which were written, it appears now, by a Native 
American; a_series which had continued for more than a year, in 
a temper so different from any thing that had ever been heard of 
before in ‘ Blackwood,’ as to provoke much inquiry. Nor do we 
say anything here of a multitude of newspapers which repeated the 
calumnies of two or three of the worst among these British travel- 
lers in America, to whom we allude; although, to give one a fair 
idea of the nature of such newspaper feeling toward America, and 
the value too of newspaper intelligence about that country, it may not 
be amiss to relate a fact concerning one of the most widely cireu- 
lated papers of the day. 

Not long ago, the ‘ Morning Herald,’ while saying a word 
or two of Bolivar, of whose political history it could not have 
known much we fear, decided, in a very positive way, that he 
was a much more disinterested liberator than Washington, whom 









* The article appeared in September 1825, under the head of ‘* The No- 


bility." We shall give a passage or two before we have done. 
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it charged, in plain terms, with “ personal avarice.” Without 
stopping to inquire what was meant by personal avarice, and 
having a great desire to know the truth, we troubled the Editor 
with a note, praying to know, if he meant avarice, upon what 
the opinion was predicated, and furnishing him with a few facts in 
the teeth of such a theory. Our note was not published—neither 
excuse nor justification appeared. And how stood the facts to 
which we alluded —Why, first, that George Washington served for 
eight years without pay, refusing to receive pay, though his private 
fortune, which was not large, suffered exceedingly by his attention 
to public affairs, and, when he came to make up his accounts for 
actual expenditure, he found himself a loser to a large amount, 
having lost, or never obtained vouchers for a good deal of what he 
knew he had expended for the public, and having already apprised 
the Committee who settled his accounts that he would not receive 
one farthing for which he might fail to produce a voucher. He 
kept his word. He came off not a gainer, but a loser, by the war— 
it being no easy matter, as any body may perceive, to keep vouch- 
ers at every step of one’s way, during a course of eight years’ battle 
and siege, suffering and retreat. 2. After enjoying a power such 
as no other man, perhaps, ever enjoyed with so little advantage to 
himself or his—the power of selling his country, or, at least, him- 
self, to those who had already bought an inferior officer (Benedict 
Arnold) at a price that will never be forgotten—the power too of 
providing for all that he cared for and all that were related to him 
or his, he withdrew from the public service a poorer man by far, 
for all that he had done, without a single relation or friend (we 
believe) provided for, even as they are provided for in America, 
not merely with pay, but with employment as well as pay. 3. That 
his character was so understood by those who had an opportunity 
of seeing him every day, that the individual who had the manage- 
ment of his estate at Mount Vernon refused to save it, at the ex- 
pense of a little fresh meat, from the wrath of a British officer, who 
had already set fire to several other seats which were then actually 
burning in sight, and swore to do the same by Washington’s, if the 
boat were not supplied with provisions. He must have known the 
character of his “ employer,”—and he must have been very sure of 
it, before he would have been willing to hazard so much for a point 
of honour. How deplorably ignorant must be the multitude here, 
concerning the multitude of America, if the editor of such a paper 
as the ‘ Morning Herald’ is ignorant enough (or wicked enough ?) 
to insinuate such a charge against such a man as George Washing- 
ton; audacious enough, or weak enough, to attempt setting such a 
seal upon the forehead of such a man twenty-five years after his 
death, when his life has become a part of the history of the age, 
a man of such grave quiet virtue, a man who lived and died with- 
out having his character impeached, even by those who hated him. 
But after doing this—after being told that such a seal could not 
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stay where he had tried to place it, why did he not at once endea- 
vour to remove it? Why !—the reader must answer the question 
for himself. 

Note (10). See note (1). This passage is hardly an ex- 
aggeration of what has been said, in the mildest way, by the 
friends of America here. 

Notes (11, 12, 13). These passages are little other than verbal 
extracts from the stories of Faux, Fearon, Weld, and Ashe; the for- 
mer of whom gives a particular account of negroes being scourged 
to death, not aware, it would seem, of a fact, which we never had 
occasion to speak of, in this country or in the New England states 
of America, where they have no slaves now, without provoking 
either a very great show of surprise or a deal of cross-examination 
—which fact is, that in the slave states of America, though a 
slave owner may chastise a slave, by Jaw, as an Englishman may 
his wife, or child, or servant, or apprentice, or scholar, he is liable 
there, as the Englishman is here, not only to suffer death if he beats 
aslave to death, but liable to suffer in every case either imprisonment 
or fine, or both, if he beats him cruelly or without good cause. I 
should remark here that the blunder about Boston, Massachusetts, 
a state in which there never was a slave, though especially absurd, 
is nothing to be compared to the blunders in almost every page of 
almost every British writer that ever speaks of America, or the 
people of America. Mr. Mathews himself made worse blunders 
at every step while giving an account of what he saw with his own 
eyes in America. “ An American’s first plaything is a rattle- 
snake’s tail; he cuts down a tree upon which the old pigeons have 
built their nests and picks up a cartload of young birds.” “ The 
pleasure of the Americans is in the fiery stimulus itself, not in 
drunkenness, but in getting drunk. Hence the ferocity with which 
they decide their quarrels, their rough-and-tumbling, their biting 
and lacerating each other, and their gouging.” —‘ Quarterly Review,’ 
No. IV. 

Note (14). “ We arrived at Portsmouth, an inland town, capital 
of Georgia.”—Portsmouth is a sea-port, and the capital of New 
Hampshire. The capital of Georgia is Savannah, some 1200 
miles off ; but even this, we repeat, is no caricature of the blunders 
to be met with in Faux, Fearon, and others. 

Note (15). Here we come to a more specific imitation. “ Li- 
terature the Americans have none—no native literature, I mean ; 
it is all imported. They had a Franklin indeed, and may afford to 
live half a century on his fame. There is, or was, a Mr. Dwight, 
who wrote some poems, and his baptismal name was Timothy.”— 
‘ Edin. Journal,’ notice of Fearon’s book. “ There is a small ac- 
count of Virginia by Jefferson, and an epic by Joel Barlow; and 
some pieces of pleasantry by Mr. Irving.” “ It is no doubt true 
that America can produce nothing to bring her intellectual efforts 
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into any sort of comparison with that of Europe. These republican 
states have never passed the limits of humble mediocrity, either 
in thought or expression. Noah Webster, we are afraid, still occu- 
pies the first place in criticism, Timothy Dwight and Joel Barlow 
in poetry, and Mr. Justice Marshall in history ; and as to the phy- 
sical sciences, we shall merely observe, that a little elementary 
treatise of botany appeared in 1803 ; and that this paltry contribu- 
tion to natural history is chronicled by the last American historian 
among the remarkable occurrences since the revolution.” All this 
appears in the ‘ Edinburgh Journal.’ 


Note (16). A murder, by one gentleman of colour upon another. 
Here the writer alludes to the infinitely absurd and suspicious 
complaints in England about the treatment of the blacks in 
America; while they treat their white brethren very much as 
the whites of America treat the blacks of that country. Fearon 
was full of charity and respect for the negroes; and yet he could 
not bear the familiar approach of a white man, who kept a public 
house. The tale of the mud is only a repetition of a story told 
by Fearon, who, getting into Cobbett’s house on Long Island, no- 
body knows how, was told (he says) by a servant of Cobbett’s, 
that, when they took the cottage, the mud was half leg deep—no, 
two feet deep, on the floor—left there by the “ nasty Yankies!” all 
which was either a Fearon or a—Cobbett. How could we say 
more of any story ? 


Note (17). This uninterrupted blunder about Bellow's Falls, 
at the mouth of the Ohio, where the traveller embarked in a steam 
boat for New York, is only to be understood by those who are 
quite familiar with Fearon, Ashe, Moore, and Weld. But some 
little idea of its absurdity, and thereby of the absurdity which cha- 
racterises a large part of the books about America, may be had 
by comparing it with the next paragraph, which may be understood 
here: * Steam boats, all the world knows, were invented by Isaac 
Watts, who wrote the book of Psalms”! The reader may get an 
idea, by that single passage, of the merit of the book under review, 
every page of which contains more or less of the same sort of ma- 
licious and witty matter, with a pretty good idea of the merit of 
nineteen-twentieths of these British travellers in America. 


But, after all the bitter and abusive things which are put into 
the mouth of this British traveller, are they, or are they not, worse 
than are to be found in the works of British authors about Ame- 
rica? We say no, they are not ; positively not. And for proof to 
a portion of what we say, passing over a score of superannuated 
publications of this country, we will advert to the paper in 
‘ Blackwood,’ which came out in the 104th Number, under the 
head of “ The Nobility,” since which the American, who had 
so long written for that Journal, on subjects connected with Ame- 
rica, appears to have deserted it. ‘The writer of the article 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 11. 2P 
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in question gets very outrageous while comparing the British with 
the American form of government. Some of his remarks are 
very true ; some richly deserve to be true, for they are given out 
with exceeding power; and a few, a very few, are worthy of deep 
consideration; but the rest are absurd, foolish, wicked. “ The 
government of America,” says he, “ has generally manifested, in 
its dealings with other states, the shirking low cunning and mean 
trickery of the petty tradesman.”—* Interest has been, with it, 
every thing—honour, nothing.” 

Now, in reply to this, we merely say, that we should like to have 
a single case pointed out where America has betrayed either 
“ shirking, low cunning,” or “ mean trickery ;” or a single case 
where interest has been with it—we do not say much—but 
every thing ; and honour—we do not say nothing, but a single case 
where honour has been little regarded. We know of no such case: 
but we know that such sweeping charges are easily made ; though 
they are as easily contradicted. Does the writer, who appears to be 
very sore about something throughout the whole essay—does he speak 
from experience or not ¢ Has he been overreached or outwitted by 
the negociators of America? We hope not. Perhaps, however, 
while we say that we know of no case where honour has been, 
to America, nothing, it may be well enough to add, that we do 
know of no less than five or six wars which have been waged by her, 
if not altogether, at least chiefly in defence of her national honour. 
She would not be bullied by the French Directory, and so she 
issued letters of marque ; she would not pay tribute to the Bar- 
bary powers, though justified by the usages of all the maritime 
states of Europe ; and though it was a very cheap mode of escaping 
war, yet she chose war, and scourged them into good faith. She 
made war twice upon the most pgwerful nation of the earth—a 
nation whose fleets covered the sea, while she herself had no navy, 
and while her sea-ports were all open to the sea, and her ships 
were abroad over all the waters of all the earth. Such wars were 
never wars of interest ; and if they were not wars for honour, they 
were at least wars of principle. 


But the same writer proceeds: “ If we look upon its naval 
and military officers, we find such men as Jackson, Hull, Ro- 
gers, Porter, &c., who appear to be any thing rather than gentle- 
men.” We should be very willing to leave the character of Ame- 
rican offcers to be estimated by the British officers who have 
happened to fall in their way. “ Rogers,” the rough sailor, was 
rude enough, we acknowledge, to back his top-sails, in the last 
war, to the Plantagenet, a British seventy-four, and to lie-to for 
upwards of five hours, waiting for her; his ship being only rated 
a forty-four at the time, and carrying no more than the larger class 
of American frigates. We should observe, by the way, that (as 
it afterwards appeared), the crew of the British vessel was ina 
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state of mutiny at the time; though Rogers knew nothing of if, 
or, of course, he would have borne down upon her. “ Porter,” 
the next on the list, was unmannerly enough to capture the Alert, 
a British sloop of war; and ungentlemanly enough to scour the 
Pacific, over and over again; to say nothing about a very strange 
book that he made on the cruize. And “ Hull,” he was rude enough 
to capture a British frigate, the Guerriere, while she was on 
the look-out for him: all this we acknowledge—but are such 
things never to be forgiven? The naval officers of the United States 
captured a few frigates, a small fleet or two, (on Lakes Erie and 
Champlain,) a few sloops of war, a multitude of privateers, and 
about five thousand sail of other coasting and sea craft ; but, so far 
as our recollection serves, they did it after a very genteel fashion— 
a fashion set them by their British forefathers. ‘The writer, how- 
ever, could know very little of the matter ; for the naval officers of 
America are celebrated for their courtesy. ‘They affect a very 
peaceable carriage, wherever they go; and whatever they do, is 
done with a studied air of modesty. ‘There is nothing of the 
theatre about them—the ordinary theatre I should say, though all 
of them are somewhat artificial in their every-day behaviour—af- 
fecting to be unaffected. ‘They appear to be any thing but heroes 
till the war is up, and the battle roaring about them; but when 
the war is up, their carriage would be worthy of the great naval 
captains of their father-land, the sea chiefs in whom they glory. 
So much we can say for the naval officers of America; but we 
cannot say half so much for the military officers of that country, 
for they are, generally speaking, a very inferior class of men— 
brave, uneducated, rash, and talkative: generally speaking, I say, 
for before the last war was brought to a close, they had begun to 
wear a better shape; and now that the West Point, and other mi- 
litary academies are at work, the military men of America will be 
worthy of companionship with the naval ones. But we have passed 
over the other individual—* Jackson,” who, it must be allowed, 
was rather ungrateful at the affair of New Orleans, where he cut 
up and captured somewhere about four thousand British troops of 
tried valour. 


But our ‘ Blackwood’ writer proceeds: “ The duelling of Ame- 
rica, contrasted with that of this country, (says he,) only leaves the 
impression of ferocious blackguardism.” 

Now, the chief distinction which we perceive between the duelling 
of America and the duelling of this country, lies in the fact, which 
may prove, to be sure, the “ ferocious blackguardism” of the 
former, that, in this country, it may be that persons are too genteel 
to hit or be hit; duels are seldom or never injurious to either 
party ; while, in America, they are generally fatal to one or both 
parties on the first fire. Weare noadvocates of the practice ; but 
we do not much admire a system which appears to defeat itself. 
Pe 
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Because, if honour requires of you to aim at a fellow-creature’s 
heart, or to risk hitting his body, it requires you ta hit him if pos- 
sible, whatever a third party may say. 

“ The senate of America,” says the same writer, “ is but a con- 
temptible shadow of the British House of Peers, and a worthless 
continuation of the House of Representatives." How little he 
must know of the nature of the North American senates; how 
little of the caprice of popular bodies, who are immediately de- 
pendent upon the great body of the people. We should counsel 
such writers te read the ¢ Federalist,’ or § Adams’s Defence of the 
Constitutions of America; after which, if he were disposed to 
question the utility of a senate in America, we should be willing to 
discuss the matter with him, seriously and thoughtfully, in these 
pages. We do not seruple to say, however, that, in our opinion, 
the senates of America are bad enough—too bad, if any thing 
better could be contrived—inasmuch as they somewhat resemble 
an aristocracy, an elective and shifting aristocracy, however, not a 
“* permanent” one ; a patrician body, so constituted as to be con- 
tinually resolving itself into the great plebeian mass. But why 
waste a word upon this ? 


“The federal constitution of America is unnatural, imperfect, 
feeble, and disjointed. Society there is a coarse, vulgar, limping, 
one-handed, half-headed, deformed creature, left without the laws 
of religion or those of honour,” &e. &c. &c. 

Beautiful! one would have a curiosity to know by whom this 
paper was written. Was it by a patrician? If so—that fact would 
be a good reply to it. By a plebeian? What must have been his 
idea of his own dignity and worth? But why are the men, the 
fighting habits, the social habits, the negociating habits, the duel- 
ling, the officers, the Senate, and the Federal Constitution of Ame- 
rica, why are they all set upon with so much fury by a ¢ Blackwood’ 
writer, after a twelvemonth or more of fair and sober dealing with 
America on the part of that Journal? Was he afraid the loyalty 
of the Magazine should be doubted ? or was it a skilful stratagem 
to counteract the disclosure that appears in the very same paper 
by the author of the American articles, who finished his work by 
avowing himself to be a native Yankee? Now, we should say, not 
only here, but everywhere, not only to British, but to American 
writers, that, where nothing is to be got by outrage, none but a very 
bad or a very foolish man will go out of his way to offé# it, even to 
a whole nation. But we renew the inquiry. Why such a paper, in 
such a work, after so long a period of comparatively good beha- 
viour? Could it be that the writer was unable to make out a case 
for Tue Nosury of Great Britain, without abusing the whole state 
of society from the top to the bottom, political, mora], and social, 
in the United States of America? We are putting a charitable in- 
terpretation upon the affair, and we may add, that, 7f what he says 
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of America be true, why, then, Tue Nopusry of this.country are— 
just what he says they are. But if he should refuse to profit by 
this interpretation of such behaviour, if he shouid prefer the alter- 
native, declaring thereby that he was ad/e to justify Tur Nosurry” 
of Great Britain, without so much rude abuse of America, why, 
then, it is not for us to give a name to his folly. We cannot stoop 
low e! ough. 

We see now why it is that Mr. Paulding has put so much brutal 
abuse of North American habits into the mouth of a British writer. 
We see now why it is that such a book would have been sure to be 
misunderstood ; for now, now that the people and the writers of 
Great Britain appear to be cordially disposed toward their brethren 
over the water, it would be rather difheult for one of them to be- 
lieve that such a book as we have before us could have been pro- 
voked by the behaviour of any well-bred Englishman. But we 
have said before, and we say again, that the people of America sel- 
dom or never see a well-bred Englishman: and what they have 
seen hitherto of the periodical papers of England has not been 
calculated, we know, to give them a favourable idea of their own 
standing in the eyes of the British political and literary men of the 
age. Were the John Bulls that go to America like the John Bulls 
that go to the continent of Europe this would not be so; good 
fellowship would arise in spite of all that has been or will be. Ifa 
John Bull goes to France or Germany, he has to learn something more 
than is required if he has only to go to America—another language, 
at least ; and how is he to learn another language without learning 
more of his own, with a multitude of little things which he never 
needs if he be only going over to America? and therefore it is that 
such very ignorant people venture to go to that country, and to write 
about it after they have been there. 

Regarded either as British authors or British travellers, it 
would be time wasted now for a clever man to show up the John 
Bulls who have made story-books, first and last, about the New 
World : but we are not sure that it would not be a useful labour 
for such a man to expose, at the cost of a page or two each, the 
whole tribe of Fearons, Fauxes, Ashes, Welds, Cobbetts, Moores,* 
Parkinsons, Howisons, &e., and to do this along with the ‘ Edin- 
burgh,’ ‘ Blackwood,’ and the * Quarterly,’ once for all. Mr. Pauld- 
ing himself could have done this, if he had not written the book 

before us ; but, having done that, he cannot do the rest. His book 
is a failure—and why? Because, whatever the people of America 
may imagine, it was not a chief object with Mr. Paulding to do 
them justice, or to make war on their account. He and others 
wish to have it appear so; but such was not his chief object, as 


a — . —————— 


* Itis high time for the people of America to forgive Moore. His fault was 
the fault of a boy ; his atonement has bsen that of a man, 
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any body may see, who has once got into the right path, while read- 
ing the ‘John Bull in America... What was it, then? It was 
nothing more nor Jess than to attack the ‘ Quarterly Review’ for 
its Review of ¢ Old England, by a New Englandman,’ (a book which 
Mr. Paulding may have heard of perhaps,) and to attack it in sucha 
way that, while every body about him should enjoy the contest, as 
one of a sturdy patriot fighting the battles of his country and of 
the public, but he would be paid for fighting the battles of 
* James K. Paulding, Esquire.” 

We preserve the title of Esquire to gratify the republican spirit 
of the Americans. By law, they have no titles; by courtesy, every 
man has a title there. We have seen a letter directed to Henry 
Lord, Esquire, a pocket-book maker, twenty years of age, by 
another pocket-book maker with whom he had lived apprentice ; 
and both were “ native” Americans, By law, by their speeches, 
and by the avowed principles of their confederation, every sort of 
title, not necessary to office, like that of President, or Judge, or 
General, is prohibited; and yet almost every man has a title of 
some sort or other, by which he is perpetually addressed, with a 
care which in this country, or in other parts of Europe, where titles 
are of a piece with all that you see in church or state, justified by 
the habits of the people, defended by their prejudices, and rooted 
by authority, would be laughed at by every man. It is rather worse, 
indeed, than the over scrupulous care with which your Sir Georges 
and Sir Peters of England are sure to be addressed, every time they 
are spoken to, when they are only Sirs, and especially when they 
happen to be nothing but Knights, for the knights, you observe, are 
the men that care most for the title. They put Sir George and Sir 
Peter on the brass-plates of their door, without saying a word far- 
ther ; while the baronets, to avoid being mistaken for knights, are 
careful to engrave below the Sir George, or Sir Peter, the word 
Bart. in capitals. Even so it is in the New World; your esquires 
are always on the watch to escape being wn-noticed. And up to 
this day, perhaps ninety-nine out of every one hundred letters written 
by male Americans (out of business) are signed by their surname 
alone,—as if they were so many noblemen. “ Smith,” “ Toby,” 
“ Winterbottom,” “ Hodges;” every soul of them is above sign- 
ing a letter as if.he had two names; and all this from reading 
your fourth-rate English novels, where they see “ Athol,” “ Buck- 
ingham,” “ Dorset,” &c., at the bottom of the letters. 


But to conclude: It is high time that the people of England and 
the people of America were better acquainted with each other. 
The more intimate they are, the more they will respect and regard 
each other. Well-behaved Americans are received here like bro- 
thers, and well-behaved Englishmen, if they should ever go to Ame- 
rica, will be well received there also: and why do they not go ?— 
it is but a six or eight weeks’ voyage at the most, and is often done, 
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we perceive, in less than three ; the American packet-ships are said 
to be the finest in the world, and the American ship-captains, hav- 
ing generally a share in the profits of the ship, are obliging to a 
proverb; one may live through the passage as he would ashore in 
the first hotel of this country. Within the last year, the experiment 
has been fairly tried. ‘Two or three members of Parliament, we 
hear, with five or six other well-educated Englishmen, have had 
courage enough to make a trip to the United States ; and, if we 
may put faith in what is said, have come back alive, and without 
having been either scalped or tomahawked, gouged, boiled, or 
barbecued, set fire to in their sleep, tarred and feathered, hung in 
effigy, or stripped of their hide for razor-strops.* 

There may be, as we are told, few things over sea to startle the 
imagination of a peet, unless it were such a poet as Job; few things of 
a nature to disturb or affect those who feed on poetry, unless it be 
the fact, worth alluding to, perhaps, that nearly 1,500,000 people, 
native-born Americans, too, are held in bondage there by the very 
men who set up their country as the last hope and refuge for liberty, 
the ark of salvation to the afflicted of Europe, the sanctuary of the 
oppressed, who, leaving their “ desolators desolate,” go about like 
the fowls of the air, tribe after tribe, day after day, even to the 
shores of another world. But while there may be but few things to 
please the poet, or tourist, or novel-writer of the present age, there 
are, what we take to be much better, a multitude of human beings, 
who, if not altogether free from prejudice, are politically free, free 
by comparison with every other people but this, and go to make 
up a state such as the world never saw, which has grown up as no 
other state ever yet grew, which goes on gathering peaceable power, 
solid reputation, wealth, and happiness, in a ratio seldom or never 
heard of before in the history of nations. 


Is there nothing to attract a British traveller to such a spot; 
nothing out of which a good book might be made by an able, up- 
right, cautious man? Is there, indeed, nothing to be met with in 
all the United States, all the twenty-four republics, worthy of a 
little attention, or a little inquiry from the educated and polite ? 
Nothing to provoke thought or encourage hope? Nothing to re- 
ward a man for the trouble of a three weeks’ voyage, when every 
part of Euroge is ransacked every day of the year by the inquisitive 
genius of Great Britain? Call to mind that the Anglo-American 
States are the only power whose origin, history, and growth are un- 
mixed with fable. They are but of yesterday. You have seen 
them grow up. They were planted only a few years ago ; planted 





* The Kentucky riflemen are charged with having cut strips of the skin, for 
razor strops, out of the back of the celebrated warrior Tecumthe. 
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if not “ by your care,” at least by your “persecution ;” filled, if uot 
with all your virtues, at least with all your prejudices and all your 
partialities, with all your habits, and with a deep-rooted affection 
for you and yours, for your language, your history, your literature, 
your faith and your laws. 


N. 


THE DISTANT SHIP.* 


By Mrs. Hemans. 


Tue sea-bird’s wing o’er ocean’s breast 
Shoots like a glancing star, 

While the red radiance of the west 
Spreads kindling fast and far ; 

And yet that splendour wins thee not— 
Thy still and thoughtful eye 

Dwells but on one dark, distant spot 
Of all the main and sky. 


Look round thee !—o’er the slumbering deep 
A solemn glory broods ; 
A fire hath touch’d the beacon steep, 
And ali the golden woods : 
A thousand gorgeous clouds on high 
Burn with the amber light ;— 
What spell, from that rich pageantry, 
Chains down thy gazing sight ? 


A chastening thought of human cares, 
A feeling linked to earth ! 

Is not yon speck a bark which bears 
The loved of many a hearth ? 

Oh! do not hope, and grief, and fear 
Crowd her frail world ev’n now, 

And manhood’s prayer and woman’s tear 
Follow her venturous prow ? 


Bright are the floating clouds above, 
The glittering seas below ; 

But we are bound by cords of love 
To kindred weal and woe! 

Therefore, amidst this wide array 
Of glorious things and fair, 

My soul is on that bark’s lone way, 
For human hearts are there. 





* From the ‘ Literary Souvenir’ for 1827. 










































HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE RISk AND PROGRESS OF THE 
s BRITISH POWER IN INDIA. 





No. X. 


We have now to demand the attention of our readers for 
events of more than ordinary importance: the invasion of the 
Carnatic by Hyder Ali, his death, and the accession of Tippoo 
Sahib. Our view must, of course, continue to be rapid, and our 
reflections few ; but this, if we fall not short of our purpose, will 
be of the less consequence, because the reader will be able to 
form, as he goes along, his own judgment on the course of 
events, and the actors and means that produced them. 


It being reported in India that war had broken out between 
France and England, the Company’s servants, without waiting 
for any official notification, without caring much whether it 
were true or false, immediately acted upon the intelligence, 
and prepared to possess themselves of every French settlement 
and factory in the country. The town of Chandernagore, and 
the factories of Masulipatam and Carical were taken without 
bloodshed ; but the garrison of Pondicherry, commanded by M. 
Sellecombe, though deserted by the fleet under the command of 
M. Tronjoy, offered a gallant resistance, and yielded only when 
reduced to the greatest extremities. In this siege the land 
forces of the Company were commanded by Sir Hector Munro, 
and the fleet by Sir Edward Vernon. After the fall of Pondi- 
cherry, the French possessed in India but one settlement, that 
of Matié, on the coast of Malabar; and, in order to deprive 
them utterly of all footing in the peninsula, the Council resolved 
on the reduction of this their last hold; and, accordingly, 
despatched a sufficient force, partly by sea and partis by land, 
to effect their purpose. It was, however, apprehended that the 
Sepoys, in marching across the peninsula, would encounter 
some opposition from Hyder Ali, but nothing of the kind oc- 
curred, and they arrived safe and unmolested on the Malabar 
coast. Mahé made no resistance, and was occupied, and the 
fort shortly after blown up by the English. 

Before Colonel Brathwaite, who commanded on this occasion, 
could embark, according to his orders, to carry aid to General 
Goddard at Surat, his succour was required at Tellicherry 
against Hyder Ali. The English of this settlement had pro- 
voked the resentmeni of the Mysorean prince, by protecting a 
Nair chief, against whom he had some cause of complaint ; and 
at the time that Mahé was evacuated by the French, was closely 
pressed by his forces. Brathwaite, therefore, was compelled to 
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delay his departure for Surat, whither the Council of Madras 
resolved to despatch another detachment, which was actually 
embarked f«r that place in the beginning of 1780. 

The English, who, in 1769, had formed a treaty with Hyder 
Ali, every article of which they had evaded or broken, were now 
convinced that their want of faith had excited his utmost indig- 
nation ; and the Madras Presidency, as being most exposed to 
the effects of his resentment, vigorously urged the Supreme 
Council either to take measures for securing the continu- 
ance of their alliance with him, or to form immediately an alli- 
ance against him with the Mahrattas. It soon became evident 
that their apprehensions of Hyder were well-founded. Nothing 
could have so strongly tended to excite his anger as our expedi- 
tion against Mahé, a town situated in a district tributary to 
him, and whose inhabitants he considered himself bound by 
honour and policy to protect. Suspecting our designs, he had 
made his sentiments on the subject known before the expedition 
was undertaken ; and observing that, notwithstanding, our 
troops had marched and taken possession of the place setting 
his vengeance and power at defiance, he perceived at once that 
we no longer held ourselves bound by any treaty, than it could 
be made an instrument of our ambition. Such being the case, 
he flung from him for ever all desire of maintaining peace with 
so perfidious a power, and immediately entered into a treaty 
with Nizam Ali and the Mahrattas, and prepared for carrying 
vengeance and destruction into the Carnatic. The English ob- 
tained the first decisive proof of his hostile intentions trom his 
imperative injunction to Bazalut Jung not to admit any of the 
Company’s forces into the Guntoor Circar, which he followed 
up by despatching a body of troops into the territories of that 
chief to enforce his wishes. 


While Hyder, in conjunction with the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas, was carrying on his preparations for the invasion of 
the Carnatic, the Madras Presidency seem to have been quite 
tranquil, neither exerting themselves to avoid the danger, nor, 
indeed, apprehending any. It was not till June 1780, the very 
month in which the intelligence of Hyder’s departure from 
Seringapatam reached them, that they began to think of throw- 
ing troops across the Kistna, in case of any danger in that 

uarter. According to old custom, when danger and difficulty 
docotaid the very existence of our power, the sage members 
of council, and the select committee of the Madras Ee Mea 
had spent the time that should have been employed in prepara- 
tions, in debating whether any preparations were necessary ; 
so that, when the news of Hyder’s march arrived, every thing 
was to be done; and he was to be opposed with troops not yet 
collected from the various petty garrisons in the country. How- 
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ever, though the Mysorean army had passed the ghauts, and 
drawn up its artillery on the road to Changama, it was made a 
question at Madras, whether the whole affair was not a hoax, 
got up to alarm them. Lord Macleod, who had lately arrived 
with a new regiment from Europe, was of opinion, that it 
might, perhaps, be as well to take the matter seriously, and 
suppose the intelligence true. ‘* But,” said the Governor, ‘‘ we 
have no money! What can we do?” He concluded, however, 
with informing Macleod, that an army should nevertheless be 
assembled, and that he himself should have the honour of com- 
manding these pennyless troops. 


In the meanwhile, Hyder, with an army of a hundred thou- 
sand men, of which thirty thousand were cavalry, had hurried 
on, like a whirlwind, through the country, plundered Porto 
Novo, on the coast, and Conjeveram, not fifty miles from the 
capital. Wherever he marched, fear and consternation were 
before him, and behind him the solitude and stillness of death. 
His army, setting fire to the houses and uareaped crops of the 
Natives, who had fled for refuge to the mountains, seemed to 
obliterate in their march the footsteps of the human race from 
the earth, like the sand storm of the desert, which inhumes man 
and his works with the rapidity of lightning. Consternation 
and dark rumours were every moment spreading and gaining 
ground in the country—danger grew every moment more alarm- 
ing—terror increased—confidence was abandoned—men sought 
safety in nothing but rapid flight. 


While the Madras Government were preparing to meet the 
enemy in the field, their deliberations were disturbed by dis- 
sentions of the most intemperate kind. The Government at this 
time consisted of two parties, one of which made it a matter of 
duty to thwart the intentions of the other; and to so disgrace- 
ful a pitch did they carry their animosity, that while a tremen- 
dous enemy was ravaging and destroying the country, and 
every day gaining some advantageous position, instead of 
quenching their private hatred, in consideration of the public 
Besiiee, these petty-minded selfish men amused themselves with 
bandying invectives, and sending challenges to each other. Yes, 
the General of the army, then wanted in the field to face the 
common enemy, remained bickering at Madras, and calling out 
some member of council to fight! However, after wasting two 
precious months, the Madras Government came to a resolution 
to attempt intercepting Hyder’s convoys! Even this wretched 
attempt failed, chiefly through the disaffection of the Natives, 
who were less aggrieved by the present devastations of Hyder, 
than by the former constant extortion and tyranny of the Com- 
pany and the Nuwaub. Colonel Cosby, who was the officer sent 
on this service, after failmg in his expedition, fell ia by chance 
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with the army, as it was retreating before that of Mysore, near 
Chingliput. 

A party of Hyder’s horse approaching Madras, the General 
abandoned his former intention of rendezvousing the troops near 
Conjeveram, and fixed on St. Thomas’s Mount, close to Madras, 
as a spot every way preferable. They were in no condition to 
determine by their own movements the operations of the cam- 
paign, and therefore looked with an anxious eye on the motions 
of the enemy, who quietly put an end to all doubt on that point 
by laying siege to Arcot. This city was a place of the utmost 
importance ; there the scanty stores the Nuwaub had provided 
were laid up ; and from thence, if once in his possession, Hyder 
might conveniently issue to ravage and desolate the province. 
To prevent this result was, therefore, an object of paramount 
importance to the English ; but on all sides indications of suc- 
cess were wanting ; unfavourable intelligence was pouring in 
every moment; there was no money in the treasury, and 
nobody to be found who would lend any on the Company’s 
bonds ; the Nuwaub, when applied to, answered with a descrip- 
tion of his own poverty, which, alas! was but too true. 

In August 1780, the army moved through heavy and continual 
rain towards the camp of Conjeveram, where it arrived in four 
days, having been all the way harassed by the enemy's cavalry, 
which wounded and made prisoners some of the soldiers. 
Provisions were scarce, and no means appeared of procuring 
any. The battle of Conjeveram followed, in which, after dis- 
playing heroic bravery, and, according to good authority, con- 
siderable military skill, Colonel Fletcher was killed upon the 
field, and Colonel Baillie and two hundred brave officers and 
men taken prisoners by Hyder’s army. These courageous men 
owed it seems their lives, and the little humanity they expe- 
rienced during their captivity, to the noble conduct of Lally 
and the other French officers in the service of Hyder, which de- 
serves (would that we could bestow it!) immortal fame. 

The conduct of Sir Hector Munro was certainly very far, on 
this occasion, from being either he: oic or reputable: he acted 
like a man bewildered; he blundered in the beginning, and 
‘concluded by a precipitate retreat, harassed by the enemy’s 
cavalry, and leaving all his heavy guns in a tank near Conje- 
veram. At Chingliput, he was joined by Colonel Cosby’s de- 
tachment ; and, leaving his sick and wounded at this place, he 
hastened towards Madras, and took up a position on St. Thomas's 
Mount. It is conjectured, that had Hyder pursued these half- 
starved fugitives with his usual vigour, Madras must have fallen, 
and the interest of the Company in the Carnatic been ruined 
for ever. 

During this fatal year, the usual quantity of dissention be- 
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tween the Madras Presidency and the Supreme Council took 
place; but the detail of their petty disputes would but uselessly 
encumber the more important events of Indian history. One 
fact, arising ont of their dissentions, appears to us worthy of 
notice : the Supreme Council directed the Government of Ma- 
dras to restore the Guntoor Circar, and the latter neglected to 
obey. ‘The invasion of Hyder put a stop to these discussions. 
It was no time, when the very existence of our empire in India 
seemed to be put in jeopardy, to urge their vexatious clamours 
against each other; an/, therefore, the Governor-General, for- 
getting all other considerations, came to the determination to 
send as great a quantity as possible of money, and as many 
troops as could be spared. into the Carnatic, and requested Sir 
Eyre Coote to undertake the command. He advised also to 
make an offer of peace to the Mahrattas. 

With a considerable detachment, and orders to suspend the 
Governor of Madras for contumacy in the affair of the Guntoor 
Circar, Sir Eyre Coote sailed trom Calcutta, and arrived at 
Madras in November 1780. The Governor, with the concurrence 
of the majority of the Council, was immediately suspended, and 
the senior member of the Council sueceeded to the chair. Pre- 
viously to this, however, the contested Circar had been restored, 
in the hope of detaching the Nizam from the interests of Hyder, 
of whom he was very jealous ; but he did not appear disposed 
to second the views of the English. In several of the cir- 
cars the Sepoys mutinied, because it was attempted to em- 
bark them on the sea, which their religion regards as impure 
or accursed. 


Immediately after the battle of Con'everam, Hyder renewed 
the siege of Arcot, which, after a very short resistance, was 
basely or treacherously surrendered by the garrison in October. 
Hyder behaved on this occasion with peculiar mildness and 
forbearance towards the inhabitants, who were loud in their 
praises of his humanity and generosity ; and, as soon as he had 
made himself master of it, he proceeded to put it into the best 
condition to defend itself. 


Sir Eyre Coote had no sooner taken the lead at Madras, than 
he drew up and despatched to England a tremendous picture of 
the affairs of the Carnatic, and of the conduct of the Madras 
Government, which he accused at the same time of imcapacity 
and negligence. It has been thought that his accusations were 
unfounded, and that the emptiness of the Madras treasury, a cir- 
cumstance’not chargeable to the Government of the Presidency, 
was the true cause of thedisasters that had happened. We have 
now no means of deciding this point. What we know is, 
that great negligence and incapacity had been shown some- 
where in the Company's Government, and we think the Madras 
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Presidency guilty in some respects of both. However, the ques- 
tion now was, How were the consequences of this ill conduct to 
be prevented! It was found that the army which the Presi- 
dency could bring into the field against Hyder, did not exceed 
seven thousand men; nevertheless, it was necessary imme- 
diately to act, more especially, as four of the principal strong 
holds of the Carnatic, in which considerable stores were supposed 
to he contained, were now closely invested by the enemy. These 
places the General, with the approval of the other general offi- 
cers, as well as the Select Committee, determined to relieve, and 
Wandewash being thought to be in the most imminent danger, 
it was thought pradent to begin with that. Accordingly, the 
army, under the command of General Coote, marched toward 
Wandewash, and, contrary to expectation, was allowed to cross 
the river Palar without any opposition ; Hyder, it is conjec- 
tured, being somewhat awed by the appointment of Cogte, 
and the arrival of reinforcements from Bengal. Wandewash 
was instantly abandoned by the enemy ; but, to counterbalance 
this success, intelligence was nearly at the same time received 
of the fall of Anboor, an important fortress, which commanded 
one of the passes into the Carnatic ; and of the arrival of a 
French fleet. This altered the route of the army, which, instead 
of marching, as before intended, towards Permacoil, now di- 
rected its movements towards Pondicherry, and encamped on the 
red hills in its vicinity. 

Hyder followed in their rear, passed within cannon shot of 
their camp, and filed off towards their left, in the direction of 
Cuddalore Understanding, however, the scantiness of their 
provisions, for he always knew what was going on in the Eng- 
lish army, he avoided a battle, and contented himself with wear- 
ing out his enemy by fatigue and want ; while his cavalry over- 
ran and plundered the open country, and his army reduced 
Thiagar, and again laid siege to Wandewash. The prospects 
of the English, thus clouded, seemed to menace nothing but dis- 
aster, but they were somewhat brightened, shortly afterwards, 
by the departure of the French fleet for the Isle of France, and 
the arrival of our own fleet with a reinforcement of troops from 
Bombay. They learned, also, that this fleet had attacked and 
destroyed the ships of Hyder in the ports of Calicut and Manga- 
lore; and thus, by one bold stroke, almost annihilated that 
maritime power which he was so anxious to create. 


Towards the middle of June 1781, the English army, after 
sustaining a severe repulse before the fortified pagoda of Chil- 
lumbram, advanced toward Cuddalore, and encountered and de- 
feated Hyder’s main army, after an obstinate contest of many 
hours. In consequence, the siege of Wandewash was again 
raised, and, abandoning his designs upon the sonthern pro- 
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vinces, Hyder, with his son Tippoo, retreated with their whole 
army to the neighhourhood of Arcot. A great quantity of pro- 
visions was reported to have been laid up by Hyder in the for- 
tress of Tripassore, and as the English were in want of every 
thing for the siege of Arcot, which they now meditated, they re- 
solved to carry this place, and, accordingly, attacked and ‘took 
possession of it after a few days’ resistance. Little provisions, 
however, were found in the place, but their operations against 
itdrew Hyder again upon them, who appeared before they had 
taken full possession of the works. This led to another battle, 
less fortunate than the preceding. Six hundred men, with many 
officers of distinction, were lost upon the field; and, although 
Coote absurdly claimed the victory, because the enemy removed 
during the succeeding night to an advantageous position, the 
English were compelied to march back to Tripassore to hide 
their victorious heads from the enemy. Recovering their con- 
fidénce in a short time, many inferior movements were made 
against the enemy, but nothing decisive occurred ; and in No- 
vember, anticipating the falling of the monsoon floods, which 
actually overtook them on their march, the English crossed the 
Palar, and the plain of Coccalore, and went into cantonments, 

reduced by one-third of the number with which they had late sly 
taken the field. 


In the meanwhile great changes had been going on in the 
political department at the Presidency. Lord Macartney, who 
was not a servant of the Company, had been appointed by a 
majority in the India House to the Government of Fort St. 
George, and arrived in the settlement in June 1781. He was 
aman of considerable abilities, and his coming infused new 
hopes into the inhabitants and functionaries of Madras. 
Anxious to distinguish his arrival by something brilliant, he 
attacked and reduced Sadras and Pulicat, two settlements be- 
longing to the Dutch, with whom he himself carried out the 
intelligence that we were at war. He also, with the con- 
currence of General Coote and Admiral Hughes, made over- 
tures of peace to Hyder, and received an unsatisfactory evasive 
reply, or rather a refusal. At the same time negociations for 
peace were opened with the Mahrattas. 

Proceeding in his design of reducing the whole of the Dutch 
settlements, Lord Macar ney, in defiance of the opinion of Sir 
Eyre Caste. despatched Sir Hector Munro against Negapat- 
nam, which was carried early in November. And in January 
1782, the fleet sailed for Ceylon, to the attack of the Dutch 
settlement of Trincomalee in that island, the principal fort of 
which was taken by storm on the 11th. 


Nevertheless, the Presidency was labouring under the fatal 
disease of poverty, and no means of providing a remedy ap- 
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peared. In this position Lord Macartney conceived the idea 
of making application to the Nuwaub for funds, which, in fact, 
he was unable to furnish. Upon pressing the matter it was 
found that this chief had, without their knowledge, concluded 
a treaty with the Bengal Government; which not only inter- 
fered with the proper jurisdiction of the Madras Presidency, 
but promised to create inextricable confusion in the internal 
management of the province. Lord Macartney protested 
against this inte ference, which reduced his authority in his 
own Government to a mere shadow, and showed very clearly 
that the arrangements of the treaty were ambiguous and ab- 
surd. After much difficulty and contention, it was determined 
that the Nuwaub’s whole revenue should be assigned to the 
Company for five years ; that one-sixth should be allowed him 
for his private expenses ; that the collectors should be appointed 
by the President, totally free from the interference of the Nu- 
waub. This was settled in December 1781. ad 

The next difficulty with which Macartney had to struggle, 
was the impracticable temper of the General, now made peevish 
by ege and an improper degree of power. It must be allowed 
that in spite of the ill-humour and, in fact, the insolence of 
Coote, the Governor conducted himself towards him with in- 
finite forbearance and mildness. The conduct of Sir Eyre 
Coote did not, perhaps, merit so much courtesy, as it was dis- 
tinguished by petulant dissatisfaction, and an extravagant dis- 
regard of economy in the expenditure of the army, although he 
was fully aware of the excessive difficulties of the Presidency. 

In the very beginning of the monsoon, and before the army 
had been many days in cantonments, the fall of Chittore and 
the danger that without immediate supplies Vellore would soon 
follow its example, once more drew out a great portion of the 
army into action. The General, though now in a very pre- 
carious state of health, commanded in person the detachment 
which guarded the sup; lies, and, notwithstanding the vigorous 
obstruction of Hyder, succeeded in throwing the necessary 
supplies into the town, and returned without incurring any 
consi ‘erable loss, to the encampment on the Mount. While 
these events were taking place on the eastern side of the penin- 
sula, the garrison of Tellicherry, now commanded by Major 
Abington, was performing the most gallant exploits. Witha 
very trifling reinforcement from Bombay, Major Abington suc- 
ceeded not only in repulsing the army which besieged him in 
Tellicherry, and destroying their works, but moreover in re- 
placing the chiefs displaced by Hyder in the neighbouring 
country, and in taking possession of Calicut. 

About the end of 1781, a French and an English fleet, both 
destined for India, had an engagement in a bay of the Cape de 
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Verd islands, which terminated somewhat in our favour; but 
the French admiral sailed before the English, and defeated 
their project against the Cape of Good Hope, and compelled 
them to proceed to Hindoostan without effecting any thing 
there. In January 1782, Colonel Mackenzie, with part of 
two regiments, arrived at Bombay ; and immediately re-embark- 
ing proceeded to Calicut, to join Major Abington. Assuming 
the chief command, as the senior officer, Mackenzie made many 
incursions into Hyder’s territories, took several forts, and 
drove the army left for the protection of that part of the coun- 
try before bim, but was soon compelled by the monsoon rains 
to return to Calicut. 

The French and English fleets approached Madras in Feb- 
rnary 1782, and, after some little delay, came to an engage- 
ment, which decided nothing. Suffrein, the French commander, 
wag a man of consummate courage and very great abilities. 
He succeeded, immediately after the action, in landing 2000 
men at Porto Novo, while the English fleet sailed away for 
Ceylon. This seems to indicate that whatever advantage was 
gained in the action was in favour of the French. 

An event had occurred immediately previous, which, although 
disastrous in its result to the English, could not fail to impress 
upon Tippoo and his army the highest possible opinion of their 
heroic bravery. This was the capture of Colonel Brathwaite 
and his detachment on the frontiers of Tanjore. Never, per- 
haps, in the history of the world, did men defend themselves 
with more valour, or firmness, or skill; their exploit does ho- 
nour to military science ; they formed themselves into a hollow 
square, with their cavalry in the centre, and: their artillery 
planted at intervals in the faces; and, as often as the enemy 
advanced in prodigious numbers to overpower them, opened 
their fire, dispersed, repulsed them, and then their cavalry, 
issuing through the intervals immediately formed by the in- 
fantry, rushed out and cut the fugitives to pieces. For twenty- 
six hours did our countrymen sustain the incessant attacks of 
a prodigious force, and the sepoys, no less brave on this occa- 
sion, were at length compelled to give way only by the ad- 
vance of four hundred Europeans with fixed bayonets. No- 
thing but the utmost exertions of the French commander, 
Lally, could restrain the furious barbarians from butchering 
our whole detachment, and it is said that before he could suc- 
ceed in restraining their fury, his sword had shed the blood of 
more than one of the assassins. Tippoo himself likewise treated 
the prisoners with attention and humanity. 

With the aid of the two thousand French, Tippoo now easily 
reduced Cuddalore. The French and English fleets, after 
maneuvring for sometime upon the coast, and attempting to 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 11. 2Q 
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gain advantage over each other, came at length to an engage- 
ment on the coast of Ceylon, but again parted upon equal 
terms. 


The English army, having now been some months in canton- 
ments, took the field on the 17th of April 1782; and marched 
to the relief of Permacoil. On reaching Carangoly the General 
learned, however, that the place had surrendered ; and on the 
24th he encamped near Wandewash, on the very spot where, 
twenty-two years before, he had defeated the French general, 
Lally. The spot he thought was auspicious to him, but the 
enemy were not in a disposition to yield him a second victory 
there, as they removed on his approach to the neighbourhood of 
Kellinoor. Arnee, a port not far distant, was reported to con- 
tain the magazines of Hyder, and Sir Eyre Coote, imagining 
that, by approaching the place, he should be able to force the 
enemy to give him battle, moved in that direction, and en- 
camped on the Ist of June within three miles of the place. To 
defeat this scheme, Hyder called up the resources of his genius, 
of an order very much superior to Sir Eyre Coote’s, and by a 
fine stroke of military policy, drew the attention of the English 
commander to his rear, while Tippoo with a portion of the army 
pushed on with great rapidity to Arnee, pe removed the trea- 
sure. Then, by another well-conducted movement, he retired 
as the English advanced, but laying an ambuscade for them by 
the way, cut off or took prisoners a regiment of European 
cavalry, which Sir Eyre Coote was accustomed to call his grand 
guard. 


About the end of June, Lord Macartney was informed that 
peace had been concluded with the Mahrattas ; and Sir Eyre 
Coote, without consulting the civil authority, immediately 
summoned Hyder to accede to the treaty concluded between 
the English and the Mahrattas, upon terms which the Myso- 
rean was too sagacious to approve. Lord Macartney, incensed 
at the insolent conduct of Sir Eyre Coote, is said to have in- 
duced Hyder to reject these overtures. But Hyder’s own 
genius, enlightened by careful spies as to what was going on 
at the Presidency, was quite enough to make him reject pro- 
posals of that kind: he amused poor Sir Eyre with specious 
pretexts, until he had arranged with the French admiral the 
plan of an attack upon Negapatnam, and then suddenly drop- 
ping all negociation, left the English general in the most galling 
uncertainty on the nature of his designs. 

The attempt upon Negapatnam failed, but the French admi- 
ral, after encountering the English fleet at sea, and maintain- 
ing a very gallant action, refitted his shattered fleet at Cudda- 
lore, and sailing with great expedition for Ceylon, took Trin- 
comalee, almost before the English admiral had sailed out of 
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harbour to prevent him. The English admiral, according to all 
appearance, piqued at the rapid motions of his enemy, now de- 
termined to repair by a victory the loss that had certainly been 
occasioned by his dogged self-sufliciency and sluggishness in 
sailing. Suffrein does not seeni to have either avoided or 
courted an engagement, but he behaved with admirable ccolness 
and courage during the action, and the fleets were at last se- 
_— by the darkness of night. It is related, that when two 

rench line of battle ships had struck, during a former engage- 
ment, Suffrein fired into them till they again hoisted colours, 
and were in consequence saved. 


An enterprise had been projected against Cuddalore, but the 
co-operation of the admiral being requisite, and he refusing his 
aid, the matter was necessarily abandoned. He acted still 
more perversely. The easterly monsoon approaching, he pre- 
tended it was no longer safe to remain on the Coromandel coast, 
and disclosed his determination to sail away immediately for 
Bombay. It was in vain that the Governor and Council con- 
jured him to stay, to save by the presence of the fleet the Pre- 
sidency from famine, and, perhaps, from utter destruction. No- 
thing could move him. He had never known what it was to 
want a mouthful of rice, and although he was assured that little 
more than would subsist the place tor a fortnight remained in 
the warehouses, he expressed no concern about that, but, willing 
at any price to teach them the power of the despot of a British 
fleet, actually set sail with the hearty curses of the settlement to 
accompany him. This was on the 15th of October; on the follow- 
ing morning an awful spectacle was beheld on the beach ; several 
large ships driven on shore; others sunk, or foundered, or 
stranded. Thirty thousand bags of rice were lost! The city, in 
addition to its usual inhabitants, was crowded by the people whom 
Hyder had driven in from the country, and multitudes of these, 
and others, were daily perishing for want. There was a famine. 
Pestilence also seemed athand. Carts of dead bodies, collected 
from the streets or houses where they had expired, were daily 
collected, and carried out of the town to be buried in large 
trenches in the suburbs. More than one thousand thus perished 
weekly. While the Presidency was in this position, Sir Richard 
Bickerton arrived on the coast with a small fleet and upwards 
of four thousand men, but understanding the motions of the 
admiral, he also set sail for Bombay. General Coote, too, now 
growing unfit for the toils of war, set sail for Bengal, leaving 
the army under the command of General Stuart. A considerable 
reinforcement of Europeans was now despatched to the Bombay 
army on the western side of the peninsula, to distract as much as 
possible the attention of Hyder by dividing the war. This army 
under Colonel Humberstone performed, however, nothing of im- 
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portance, but was, on the contrary, completely deprived of pro- 
visions by the vigilance and daring of 'Tippoo; and having by 
almost a miracle passed the river Paniané in the dark, and 
thrown itself into the town of the same name, narrowly escaped 
being made prisoners. Here they were blockaded by the My- 
soreans, and in all probability were on the edge of fate, when, 
to the great joy of the English, and the equal alarm of the 
enemy, the news of Hyder’s death recalled Tippoo to the Coro- 
mandel coast, and diffused extraordinary hopes that the empire 
of Mysore was at anend. In fact. the probability is, that had 
General Stuart not been deficient in his duty, and marched im- 
mediately, as ordered by the Governor, to the attack of the 
Mysorean army before the arrival of Tippoo, this formidable 
power, if not wholly destroyed, might have been so much weak- 
ened as to be disabled for many years to disturb the Company’s 
dominions. But the conduct of Stuart at this important moment 
was so utterly unaccountable that, in a more scrutinizing and 
suspicious Government, it might have given rise to surmises not 
very well calculated to augment his fame ; in short, he acted as 
he would have acted had he been in the pay of Tippoo. 

On the other hand, nothing could exceed the celerity with 
which this prince hastened to the main army, from which, by 
the policy of the chief officers, Hyder’s death had been con- 
cealed. On his way, he had performed at Colar the usual cere- 
monies at the tomb of his father, who, at the time of his death, 
was upwards of eighty. And now, being joined by a reinforce- 
ment of above three thousand men, partly Europeans from Cud- 
dalore, he was in a condition immediately to take the field. The 
forces of the Presidency, both European and Native, amounted 
to little more than fourteen thousand men; and with these, 
after amazing delay, General Stuart marched on the 4th January 
1783, to meet the enemy in the neighbourhood of Wandewash. 
On the 8th, the army of Tippoo appeared; but when the 
English advanced to give him battle, he retreated in a disor- 
derly manner before them ; and they learned immediately after 
at Vellore, that Tippoo Sahib, having evacuated Arcot, and de- 
stroyed its fortifications, was rapidly retreating from the Carnatic. 

This retreat was caused by the invasion of Bednore, one of 
the richest dependencies of Mysore, by the English under 
General Matthews. They passed the Ghauts with great cou- 
rage and perseverance, took several forts and towns, among 
others that of Bednore itself, in which vast spoil was found, 
and, in the exertion of their duty, forgot but too frequently 
the laws of honour and humanity, and butchered by the Gene- 
ral’s orders every man found under arms. Making allowance 
for some exaggeration, though we cannot exactly see why his 
cruelties should have been exaggerated, Matthews still appears 
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to have been a rapacious blood y-minded man ; for not only did 
he issue the barbarous commands above-mentioned, bu’, more- 
over, after the battle, reprimanded various officers for tempering 
his orders with humanity. By this conduct, added to his repacity 
in withholding the plunder from the army, Colonel Macleod, 
Colonel Humberstone, and Major Shaw, were so far dis- 
gusted that they left the army and carried their complaints and 
accusations against him to the Government of Bombay. Satis- 
fied that his conduct was flagrantly reprehensible, the Governor 
and Council superseded him, and appointed Macleod to take 
the command. But this officer, rashly involving himself, on his 
return to the army, with the Mahratta fleet of Gheriah, was 
himself wounded, and Colonel Humberstone and Major Shaw 
were killed. 

Wholly intent upon plunder, the army of Bednore dispersed 
itself over the country, and in this condition was surprised and 
made prisoners by Tippoo. Alleging that they had violated the 
laws of nations, Tippoo would not consent to treat them as or- 
dinary prisoners, but sent them in irons to be imprisoned in a 
fortress of Mysore. 

Meanwhile, events of great importance were taking place on 
the Coromandel coast between the French and English; the 
latter attempting to recover Cuddalore, and the former defend- 
ing it. The little want of success which marked our operations 
at this period is almost wholly to be attributed to the miscon- 
duct of General Stuart, who, with the most perverse obstinacy 
and studied delay, defeated the views of the civil authorities, 
and gave the French time to mature the defence of Cuddalore. 
Forty days did he consume in marching to this place from Ma- 
dras, not more than one hundred miles ; and even after his ar- 
vival so imperfect were his operations that a great portion of the 
troops, including many officers, was cut off through mere ne- 
gligence. The consequences apprehended were tremendous ; 
and in all probability these apprehensions would have been ful- 
filled to the letter, had not intelligence of peace between France 
and England arrived in the midst of our misfortunes, and put 
an end to all hostilities. 

Negociations for peace were now opened with Tippoo like- 
wise, and commissioners, with powers to treat, were despatched 
into Mysore. Still it was necessary to carry on warlike ope- 
rations until matters were decided ; and for this purpose a de- 
tachment was prepared to be sent to the assistance of our coun- 
trymen besieged in Mangalore. General Stuart was still re- 
fractory and insolent, and as the Governor saw no prospect of 
bringing him to reason, and obtaining his cordial co-operation, 
his patience at length became exhausted, and he ordered him 
to be arrested, and sent by the first ship to England 
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Notwithstanding that negociations for peace had been entered 
into, warlike operations ceased not on either side : Colonel Ful- 
larton proceeding with great vigour in storming and taking 
forts and towns, and Tippoo urging with peculiar vehemence 
and perseverance the siege of Mangalore. It was during this 
siege that the sentinels of Tippoo’s army were accustomed, 
with a degree of generosity and humanity rarely equalled, to 
beckon to the English soldiers to get under cover and avoid 
their fire ; a trait of Hindoo chivalry, which the English gal- 
lantly rivalled. In reality, there was on both sides displayed, 
during this war, a greatness of mind, a degree of daring, of 
fortitude, of energy, of enthusiasm, which, under other circum- 
stances, would have immortalized the actors. But, after all, 
what were the persons who thus distinguished themselves?! 
Slaves on the one side—on the other mercenaries! Still, it is 
impossible to relate with coolness and unconcern the heroism 
of a Campbell at Mangalore, a Torriano at Onore, a Brath- 
waite and a Baillie on the other side of the peninsula; courage 
and skill, however employed, must always excite a degree of 
admiration ; and in fighting for the East India Company these 
brave officers performed but their duty, though that duty was 
leading to the enslaving of a hundred millions of men. In spits 
of their almost unexampled heroism, Campbell and his garrison 
were constrained to evacuate Mangalore ; they obtained, how- 
ever, the most advantageous terms, and marched away to Telli- 
cherry with arms, accoutrements, and the honours of war. 

Tippoo now consented after victory to treat with the English, 
like the Romans used to do in ancient times; and misfortunes 
had disposed our countrymen to accept of peace almost on any 
tolerable terms. A treaty, by which both parties agreed to re- 
store the conquests made during the war, was therefore con- 
cluded on the 11th March 1784. 

The conduct of Warren Hastings on the present occasion, 
and, indeed, throughout the whole of Lord Macartney’s admi- 
nistration at Madras, was marked by malignant envy and du- 
plicity ; he did every thing in his power to embarrass and im- 
pede the operations of Government at that Presidency, by 
upholding the insolent pretensions of the General, which, in 
fact, were founded on his own orders ; by concluding treaties 
affecting the Presidency of Madras, without the consent, or 
even knowledge of its Governor and Council; by withholding 
the usual and necessary supplies from Bengal; and by attempt- 
ing, now that the treaty with Tippoo had been signed, to com- 
mence a new train of negociations, for the purpose of constituting 
the rapacious and discontented Nuwaub, Walaw Jau, a party. 
Lord Macartney, with an ingenuousness which does great 
honour to his memory, explained his views to his tyrannical 
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superior with peculiar good temper; but, perceiving that con- 
cession and courtesy only provoked fresh insolence on the part 
of Hastings, he ventured, at last, “ at his peril,” as the despot 
expressed himself, to disregard his commands in the affair of 
the Nuwaub. Coote, in the hope of exciting fresh dissention 
and difficulty at Madras, was despatched from Bengal with a 
power perfectly independent of the civil authorities, but very 
fortunately died of apoplexy three days after his arrival in that 
Presidency. It must strike every reader of this portion of Bri- 
tish Indian history, that whatever vanity and vain glory may * 
have belonged to the character of Lord Macartney, nothing but 
praise is due to his conduct, up to the treaty of 1784. 


SONNET,* 


Written at Benares, in the East Indies, 


BY D. L. RICHARDSON, ESQ, 


[The following Sonnet contains an allusion to a well-known custom in the 
East Indies. When a female is separated from her lover, she repairs in 
the evening to the banks of the Ganges, (or holy river,) and launches a 
small floating lamp. Should the lamp sink, or the light be extinguished, 
before it has passed a certain distance down the stream, it is considered 
emblematical of the fate of the absent lover, who is supposed to have met 
with an untimely end. ] 


Tne shades of evening veil the lofty spires 

Of proud Benares’ fanes ; a twilight haze 

The calm scene shrouds ; the weary boatmen raise, 
Along the dusky shore, their crimson fires 

That tinge the circling groups. As day retires, 
The lone and long deserted maiden strays 

By Ganga’s stream, where float the feeble rays 

Of her pale lamp—but lo! the light expires !— 
Alas ! how cheerless now the mourner’s breast, 
For life hath not a charm—her tears deplore 

The fond youth’s early doom, and never more 
Shall Hope’s sweet vision yield her spirit rest ! 
The cold wave quench’d the flame—an omen dread 
The Brahmin dare not question—he is dead ! 





* From Ackermann’s ‘ Forget me not’ for 1827 
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THE TEMPERATURE OF THE TWO HEMISPHERES. 


By Professor Simonoff-* 


Ay opinion has universally prevailed in Europe, since the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, and the first cireumnavigation 
of Cape Horn, that the southern hemisphere is much colder than 
the northern. Meran and Buffon combated this opinion, but with 
little success. Epinus used new arguments in its support, and 
Cook confirmed it, by his discovery of huge masses of ice, environ- 
ing the regions of the South Pole. 

These ice-bergs were actually found to extend northward as far 
as to the 71°, and in some instances to the 68° of south latitude. 
Captain Von Balinghausen, Commander of the Wostock Chaloupe, 
of which I was appointed astronomer in the voyage round the 
globe, found it impossible, notwithstanding every effort, to get be- 
yond the 70° of south latitude. Cook, at one point only, advanced 
as faras 71° 10’, and convinced that he could penetrate no farther, 
wrote on his chart non plus ultra. In the northern hemisphere, on 
the contrary, Admiral 'l'schischagoff and Captain Scoresby advanced 
to the 84° of north latitude. 

In the latitude of 54° south, we found the coast of New Georgia 
and the island Macquarrie entirely covered with snow, and the bay 
frozen over. In the month of December, which corresponds with 
our June, the thermometer was never above 4° Réaumur, in the 
neighbourhood of New Georgia. Nature appears there quite inani- 
mate ; we saw not a single tree,—nothing but a very scanty and 
miserable vegetation ; while, in our hemisphere, at Casan, for ex- 
ample, under the latitude of 56°, the thermometer, in the month of 
June, rises as high as 30° Réaumur. Every thing blooms, the trees 
bear fruit, and the soil yields so plentiful a harvest, that many 
neighbouring districts are supplied from it. In the latitude of 
64° south, the thermometer is almost always at the freezing-point 
in summer, while, under the same latitude, in our hemisphere, we 
find the flourishing city of Archangel. In the southern hemisphere 
shoals of ice are often driven to a latitude equivalent to that in 
which the towns of Abbeville and Boulogne are situated. Several 
philosophers have endeavoured to account for this remarkable dif- 
ference, and many hypotheses, mo~e or less ingenious, have been 
framed to explain it. 

The elliptical form of our globe was, some time ago, supposed 
to be the cause of the phenomenon, in consequence of the sun being 








* Given in a letter written from Casan to Baron Von Zach. 
[Translate ! from the German. } 
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farther removed from the earth in our summer than in winter. 
Besides, the sun remains seven days longer in the northern hemi- 
sphere than in the southern. It has by some been thought that the 
eccentricity in the earth’s motion might contribute, in our hemi- 
sphere, to mitigate the heat of the sun in summer, and to diminish 
the severity of the cold in winter. On a closer examination of 
these circumstances, however, it becomes obvious that their in- 
fluence on the temperature cannot be perceptible. 

The difference between the greatest and least distance of the 
earth from the sun is, in fact, so trifling in proportion to the whole 
distance, and the sun’s longer stay in our hemisphere so insignifi- 
cant, when we deduct from the seven days, the nights, which are 
not warmed by the sun, that it is impossible so great a difference in 
the temperature of the two hemispheres can be produced by such 
slight causes. But, admitting for a moment that they do occa- 
sion some perceptible difference in the temperature, the difference 
between summer and winter in the southern hemisphere ought then 
to be greater than in the northern; but experience proves the 
fact to be quite the contrary. For example, in New Zealand, in the 
latitude of 41° south, we found that the Natives wore scarcely any 
clothing, and in the middle of winter the thermometer stood at 16° 
Réaumur. In Macquarrie Island I saw a kind of parrot, a species 
of which cannot endure much cold. That these birds remain there 
the whole year through, can scarcely be doubted, for they are not 
to be found any where else. ‘The immense ocean which surrounds 
them, and the distance of the island from any other land, must 
render their emigration impracticable. Hence it appears that in 
the higher as well as in middle latitudes of the southern hemi- 
sphere, the winter is milder than in the northern. ‘The elliptical 
form of the earth, therefore, does not explain the difference of 
temperature in the two hemispheres. 

M. Biot, in his physical astronomy, throws out a conjecture that 
the great expanse of water in the southern hemisphere may con- 
tribute to its coldness. But the celebrated traveller, Baron von 
Humboldt, in his work, ‘ Des Lignes Isothérmes,’ is, if I mistake 
not, the first who distinctly stated that the large surface of ocean 
in the southern hemisphere has a powerful influence on the tem- 
perature of that part of the globe. The small extent of continent 
in the southern hemisphere, he says, not only contributes to 
equalize the seasons, but also to diminish the positive temperature 
of the whole year. I certainly consider these causes more effi- 
cient than that deduced from the trivial eccentricity of our earth. 
During summer the continent throws out more heat than the sea, 
and the upper stream of air which rushes from the equator and 
temperate zones towards the polar regions, operates less upon the 
southern hemisphere than upon the northern. 


It appears to me, however, that this influence of the sea might 
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easily be explained, independently of the subordinate cause of an 
upper atmospheric current ; but before we proceed to this expla- 
nation, let us see in what way the earth is warmed by the sun. 


The rays from this luminous centre are diffused in all directions 
and through all space. A portion falls on our earth and commu- 
nicates to it a certain warmth. If the earth continually absorbed 
these rays, it would long ago have been carbonized. As soon, how- 
ever, as it has absorbed the sun’s rays in the necessary or sufficient 
quantity, those rays, after being retained for a time, are thrown 
back again; for the atmosphere, as is known, does not obstruct the 
radiant heat of the earth. Hence arises the constant and un- 
changeable temperature of our globe. 


M. de la Place has shown that the temperature has not altered 
halfa degree since the time of Hipparchus, that is, in two thousand 
years. In the meantime, the different situations in which the va- 
rious points of the earth’s surface are exposed to the rays of the 
sun, cause great differences in their temperature. The tropical 
regions, on which the rays descend perpendicularly, receive more 
heat than those parts of the earth upon which the rays fall ob- 
liquely. Consequently the climate between the tropics is exceed- 
ingly warm, while the two polar regions, which are but slightly 
touched by the rays of the sun, are covered with eternal ice. ‘This 
difference is indisputably produced by the varied direction of the 
sun’s rays upon the earth, or, more properly speaking, upon the 
horizon of every point upon the earth’s surface. 

In the language of mathematicians we may say, the mean tem- 
perature of every point on the surface of the earth is an effeet of 
the sun’s meridian altitude, allowing for some local peculiarities, as 
subterraneous fire, proximity to the sea, currents of wind from 
north to south, &c. This effect is at the horizon ni/, and in the 
zenith at the maximum. 


Hence arises the varieties of the seasons in the temperate zones. 
The sun, on passing to the north of the equator, directs his rays less 
obliquely on our quarter of the globe, consequently we receive more 
heat, and the earth becomes fruitful; but when the sun, returning 
from the equator towards the southern hemisphere, sends us his 
rays in a more oblique direction, our winter commences, we receive 
very little of his salutary warmth, and its insufficiency checks every 
operation of nature. The change of temperature in our climates, 
in the course of one day, also proceeds from the same cause, As 
the sun rises in the horizon, the heat gradually increases till it has 
reached its greatest height, and as he sets, the heat in the same 
manner diminishes. During the night we only experience the 
warmth which the earth, after being heated during the day, com- 
municates to the surrounding atmosphere. 


In tropical countries the difference in the temperature of the 
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seasons is not perceptible ; for though the rays of the sun operate 
upon the different seasons, according as they are more or less oblique, 
the variation in their direction is not so great as to enable us to re- 
cognise any difference, either by our sensations, or by the instru- 
ments used for measuring the temperature. A perpetual summer, 
therefore, reigns in the torrid zone. 


Obseryations made in the roads of St. Croix and on the island of 
Teneriffe, confirm the fact, that the difference of temperature in the 
twenty-four hours is greater on the coast than at sea. Similar 
observations at Rio de Janeiro have had a still more decided 
result. 

Proximity to St. George’s Island, the Marquis de Traverse’s Isle, 
the Sandwich Islands, and Clarke’s Rocks, made no sensible difference 
as to temperature, whereas, at Teneriffe the difference amounts to 
4°, and at Rio Janiero to 10°. The reason, no doubt, lies in 
the limited extent of land on which the observations were made, 
as the islands are small and surrounded by an immense surface of 
water. 

This effect of the sea is, as the researches of Schele have shown, 
and the experiments of Saussure and Pictet confirmed, a conse- 
quence of its smooth surface, which reflects the heat, whereby the 
sea becomes gradually cooled. The property of being thus reflected 
has long since been known to belong to light and heat; but, as far as 
I know, it has never yet been explained. 

I am of opinion that all solid as well as elastic bodies reflect 
light and heat, and that the greater or less degree of the reflecting 
power depends on the position of the particles of which the sur- 
faces of such bodies are formed. The surface of a given body may 
be held to consist of a given number of smaller superficies. If 
these superficies be so arranged as to form with one another an 
angle of nearly 180 degrees, the whole surface of the body will ap- 
pear level ; but, in proportion as the angles formed by the small 
superficies are more acute, the surface will appear uneven. Now, 
for the sake of distinctness, let us suppose two of the smallest su- 
perficies possible to form an angle of almost 180 degrees. The 
rays of light or heat which fall on one of these superficies will be 
thrown back, in company with those reflected from the other ; or, 
if the angle of the two superficies is so constituted that the light or 
heat which is reflected from one strikes the other while it with- 
draws itself from the vertex of the angle, the surface of a body 
thus circumstanced will absorb neither light nor heat. But when 
the angle of the small superficies is very acute, the rays refleeted 
from the one superficies to the other will be reflected again from 
the latter to the former, and so forth. 


Light or heat is, consequently, collected in the cavities of the 
angle, and is thence absorbed by the pores of the body. ‘Thus the 
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light disappears, and the heat heightens the temperature. The 
more acute the angle is which is formed by the smaller planes of 
the uneven surface, the more the light will be absorbed ; and the 
case is the same with heat, the rays of which have also a tendency 
to pass from the interior of a body to its surface. 'The heat re- 
flected from every body that has a smooth surface, returns into its 
interior. In the reverse operation, it quits the body and communi- 
sates itself to the surrounding objects. 

What has been said on the change of the diurnal temperature, is 
also applicable to that of the annual temperature. 

The sea, which occupies so great a portion of the southern he- 
misphere, reflects the heat, and is consequently less warm in sum- 
mer, while in winter it is slower in growing cold. Hence the tem- 
perature is more equal than in our climates. In a southern latitude, 
for example, of 60°, the temperature is never sufficiently warm to 
melt the ice and promote vegetation. 

The proximity of land disturbs the equilibrium, and renders the 
difference of temperature more striking, as is shown by the mean 
temperatures, which are nearly equal in similar latitudes of both 
hemispheres, as far as the 34°, because, up to that latitude, the 
southern hemisphere contains as great a surface of land as the 
northern. These considerations acquire greater weight when it is 
recollected, that in the waters where the continent projects more 
boldly towards the south, as, for example, Cape Horn, the masses 
of ice are found in more southerly latitudes, and it is on that side 
also that we can approach nearest the South Pole. 





SONNET 
To the ship Coromandel, on her passage from Calcutia to England, 1826. 


SratTevy and beautifully see she goes 
O’er the vast waters of the trackless deep ; 
Where the brisk gale has dared to discompose 
The mighty Ocean from his calm of sleep— 
Buoyantly bounding, as the breezes play 

Along the curling surface of the sea, 

The ship majestically steers her way ; 

Like that rich cloud floating in ether free, 

Which, in the tropic eve, through boundless space 
Rolls onward to the West its giant form, 
Changing anon, in ever-varying grace, 

Its hues, regardless of the distant storm— 

Go! noble emblem of a fearless might, 

May God direct thee through thy course aright. 
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AND PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE 
IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA. 


LAW OF LIBEL 


Practical View of the Law of Libel in England. 
No. VIII. 


In 1704, David Baillie was summoned before the Lords of 
Couucil in Scotland for defaming the Duke of Queensberry and the 
Marquis of Anandale ; and this worse than Court of Star Chamber 
sentenced “ the said Baillie to be infamous, and have banished, 
and hereby banishes him furth of this kingdom for ever ; and have 
also appointed and ordained, and hereby appoints and ordains the 
said David Baillie to lie in prison, ay and while he be transported, 
and have appointed and ordained, and hereby appoints and ordains 
the said Baillie, before he be transported, to be set on the pillory 
at the Tron.” 

In the same year occurred the leading case of John Tutchin,* tried 
at the Guild Hall before Lord Chief-Justice Holt, for a libel, en- 
titled ‘ The Observator’ (a newspaper so called.) Edward Pin- 
fold being called to serve on the Jury, desired to be excused. 





Pinrotp.— My Lord, I desire I may be excused. I do not know 
Mr. Tutchin, for I never saw him in my life; but I have read his 
‘ Observator,’ and have several times publicly disallowed them ; 
and, therefore, some may think I am prejudiced against him.” 

Arrorney-Generat—(Sir Edward Northey).—“ The question 
is only whether he was the author of these papers; for that is the 
matter to be tried.” 

Pinrotp.—* I do not know that.” 

Mr. Monracue—(Counsel for the prisoner ).—“ But, my Lord, 
there may be something more in it, for he particularly disallowed 
his papers.” 

Lorp Curer-Justice Hottr.—* You must not be excused, unless 
the Queen’s counsel will.” 





* The following petition from the above Tutchin to James II., is contained 
in ‘The Western Martyrology, or the Bloody Assizes,’ p. 1197: ‘* Showeth, 
that your petitioner now lies in this prison under sentence of the Lord Chief- 
Justice Jefferys to remain in the prison during seven years; that once every 
year he shall be whipt through all the market towns in Dorsetshire ; that he 
shall pay a fine of one hundred merks to the King, and find security for his 
good behaviour during life: And therefore humbly prays your Majesty will 
be mercifully pleased to grant him the favour of being hanged with those of 
his fellow prisoners that are condemned to die ; and till then your petitioner 
shall ever pray. 

Joun Turcutn.”’ 




















View of the Law of Libel 


Mr. Montacurt.—* My Lord, we challenge him on behalf of the 
defendant.” 

Souicrror-GeneRAL.—*< He cannot be challenged to the favour 
in case of the Crown.” 

Lorp Cuier-Justice Horr.—* He makes it as a principal chal- 
lenge, which must be determined, and you shall have my judgment 
when drawn up. It must be a principal challenge, or nothing ; for 
there can be no challenge to favour in case of the Crown.” 

Pinrotp.—* My Lord, I desire to be excused.” 

He was excused with the consent of the Queen’s counsel. 

Arrorney-GEenerRAL.—* My Lord, the information is laid against 
Mr. Tutchin for a few of his ‘ Observators,’ of the many he has writ ; 
sometimes two and sometimes three in a week. It is a great while 
that he has done it ; and it has been the great indulgence of the 
Government that he has not been prosecuted before. He has been 
taken notice of by the House of Commons, and been before the Se- 
cretary of State, where he has been admonished to take care of 
what he should write ; but he would not take warning. And now 
he is to be tried for some of his papers, wherein it will appear that 
he has taken the greatest liberty, I believe, that ever man took. 
Libels used to come out by stealth, but these have been published 
openly with all the defiance imaginable. Gentlemen of the Jury, 
the matter you are to inquire into is, whether the defendant be the 
AUTHOR OF PUBLISHER Of these LiBELS ; that is the matter you are 
to try.” 

In the course of his reply, the ArroRNEY-GENERAL said: “ But 
I am surprised to hear it justified here by a counsel, that the people 
have power to call their governors to account.” 

Mr. Monracvue.—* I did not say so.” 

Arrorney-GENERAL.—“ Certainly, what you did say,—viz., that 
you showed more discretion in passing it by, than we did in ques- 
tioning the defendant for it, and that we wanted discretion in bring- 
ing this matter on the stage,—-could have no other meaning but that 
the matter was justifiable, but you would not in prudence do it ; 
which, I must say, is the greatest liberty I have known taken by a 
counsel,” 

Lorp Curer-Justice Hour.—* I did not hear him say so.’ 

Mr. Monracur.—“ I did not say so. I said it was more dis- 
creet to pass it by than to take notice of it.” 


> 


Arrorney-Generat.—* I will always prosecute any man that 
shall assert any such doctrine. My Lord, I think myself obliged 
in duty to take notice of such discourses as these, which no counsel 
ought to preswme to make.” 


Lorp Cmer-Justice Horr—(In his charge to the Jury).— 
« They say that nothing is a libel but what reflects on some parti- 
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cular person. But this is a very strange doctrine, to say that it is 
not a libel reflecting on the Government, endeavouring to possess 
the people that the Government is mal-administered by corrupt 
persons that are employed in such stations, either in the navy or 
army. To say that corrupt officers are appointed to administer 
affairs is certainly a reflection on the Government. If men should 
not be called to account ror possessine the people with an ill opi- 
nion of the Government, xo Government can subsist.” 

It is scarcely necessary to remark on the obvious but very serious 
fallacies in Lord Holt’s doctrine. It asserts, that no government 
can subsist if it may be libelled with impunity ; and, conversely, 
that almost any government may preserve its existence by exercising 
due severities against libellers,—than which no error can be more 
dangerous. Has not experience abundantly shown, does not all 
history testify, that every good government can subsist in defiance 
of the utmost license of libellers, whose falsehoods and pernicious 
counsels, in whatever proportions they may be compounded of ig- 
norance and malice, inevitably recoil on themselves, bringing them 
only into hatred and contempt; and that the downfal of bad go- 
vernments has been rather hastened than arrested by the indulgence 
of its rage against those who exposed its corrupt and violent pro- 
ceedings. James II. called to account all, from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury down to the fabricator of the meal-tub plot, who en- 
deavoured to “ possess the people with an ill opinion of his Go- 
vernment.” His successors have not prosecuted one in a hundred 
who have made similar attempts; and ever since March 1801, the 
Government of the United States has been legally disabled from 
prosecuting for libels against itself. It has voluntarily placed itself 
in the predicament wherein, according to Lord Holt, no government 
can subsist, but which is, on the contrary, of all others the most 
favourable to its stability, or to such easy and bloodless modifica- 
tions as change of circumstances may at any time render expedient 
and beneficial. 'The successors of Lord Holt, however, have at- 
tended exclusively to the authority with which he delivered his 
doctrine, as if its reasonableness and solidity were unquestionable. 
Thus, Lord Ellenborough said,* that the case of Tutchin had * re- 
moved all ambiguity from the question,” whether a publication 
which tended to bring the Government into disesteem (whatever 
might be the character of the Government or the motives of the 
writer) was criminal ; and a rule which, by its incompatibility with 
all freedom of discussion, would seem intended as a reductio ad ab- 
surdum, he and all judges have been well content zealously to ad- 
minister, as far as the common sense and honesty of juries would 
permit. 


The jury found Tutehin guilty of composing and publishing, but 





* The King v. Cobbett, 1804. 
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not of writing. After a long technical debate on flaws in the 
venire and distringas, the verdict was set aside, and he was not 
tried again. 

In 1710, Dr. Sacheverell was impeached for high crimes and 
misdemeanours, in printing a dull sermon on 2 Cor. xi. 26., the 
memory of which would not otherwise have lived a week. The 
part of the sermon against which the managers of the impeach- 
ment chiefly directed their argument and eloquence, was his asser- 
tion of the doctrine of non-resistance, without excepting that 
which had been rendered necessary at the revolution; to which 
the reply urged by his counsel was, that the doctrine had been 
stated in as strong and unqualified terms by Archbishop ‘Tillotson 
and Bishop Burnet, and that such a doctrine could never disturb 
the security of any Government. But the sting of the sermon, 
incredible as it may seem, lay in the following passage, in which the 
nickname of Lord Godolphin (Volpone) was introduced : 


“ Nor indeed could any one be supposed so sottish as to place 
the least confidence in these men; did they not bait their hook, and 
cover their treachery with the sacred and plausible pictures of 
friendship, whereby they are capable of doing more mischief than 
a barefaced and professed enemy. In what moving and lively 
colours does the holy Psalmist point out the crafty insidiousness of 
such wily Volpones. “ Wickedness (says he) is therein; deceit 
and guilt go not out of their streets. For it is not an open enemy 
that hath done me this dishonour, for then I could have borne it,” 
&e. &e. 

For this trash did Lord Godolphin, in spite of the remonstrances 
of his colleagues, get up an impeachment of the Doctor, which, as 
Swift says, “ drew the populace as one man into the party against 
the ministry and parliament,” and encouraged the Queen to sub- 
stitute Harley, Bolingbroke, and Ormond, for Godolphin, So- 
mers, aud Marlborough. The result of this solemn trial was 
that Sacheverell’s sermon was burnt, and he himself suspended 
from preaching for three years. When the period of his silence 
had expired, he preached before the House of Commons on the 
29th of May 1713, and on the next day received the thanks of the 
House for his sermon, and was desired to print it.* 


In 1711, the Rev. Bedford was convicted of writing and 
publishing a seditious libel entitled ‘ The Hereditary Right, &c.’ and 
the Court gave judgment that he should be fined 1000 marks, be 
imprisoned three years, and upon his delivery find four sureties 





































* Mr. Coke says that this impeachment was an inexcu-able degradation 
ofthe dignity of the House of Commons, and affords a striking instance of the 
height of folly and infatuation to which the spirit of party will carry even 
the wisest men; and that the triumph of the Tories was evident from the 
lenity of the sentence. Mem. of Wal. 24, 25. 
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in 5000/. for his good behaviour during life, and upon a certain day 
he was to be brought up and shown to all the Courts sitting in West- 
minster Hall, with a paper in his hat expressing the crime and the 
judgment. The ignominious part of the judgment, the defendant 
being a clergyman, was remitted, by an authority under the privy 
seal, signed by the queen. 

In 1719, John Mathews, printer, was indicted for high treason, 
upon Stat. vi. Anne, for printing a libel entitled, ‘ Ex ore tuo te 
judico. Vox populi vox Dei,’ before Lord Chief Justice King, 
and ten other judges ; and executed November 6, 1720, aged 19 
years. It is a remarkable fact that no person was executed for 
treason in Britain during the reign of Queen Anne. 


In 1719, the Rev. Bliss, being convicted of publishing a 
seditious sermon, was fined 300/., ordered to stand upon the pil- 
lory twice, and to find security for his good behaviour during life. 


In 1731, great interest was excited by the trial of Richard 
Franklin, before Lord Chief Justice Raymond, on an information 
filed by the Attorney-General (Sir Philip Yorke, afterwards Lord 
Hardwicke) for printing and publishing a libel entitled « A Let- 
ter from the Hague,’ in the ‘ Craftsman’ of January 7, 1730, and 
supposed to have been written by Lord Bolingbroke. 


Arrorney-Generat.— I would have you to know that even 
the prerogative of the king is founded upon law, and limited by it, 
and so are all things relating to his subjects ; and it cannot be sup- 
posed that a printer only is exempted, and at liberty to use his 
press for what purpose he pleases. If he is, I desire that the de- 
fendant’s counsel would point ont that law. No, the law is not 
so absurd as to allow such a liberty of the press. The liberty 
meant is to be understood of a legal one. He may lawfully print 
and publish what belongs to his own trade; but he is not to pub- 
lish any thing reflecting on the character and reputation, and ad- 
ministration of his majesty, or the ministers, nor yet to stain the 
character or reputation of any of his subjects. For, as I said be- 
fore, to scandalize and libel people is no part of his trade ; sol 
say that it is only that liberty of the press which he is to use, that 
is regulated by law and subjected to it,” &c. &e. 





It is from the time of Lord Raymond, who presided at the trial 
of Franklin, that the Court’s usurpation on the province of the 
jury is most clearly pronounced and established. 

Lorp Raymonp.—“ But then there is a third thing, to wit, 
whether these defamatory expressions amount to a libel or not ? 
This does not belong to the office of the jury, but to the office of 
the Court ; because it is a matter of law, and not of fact; and of 
which the Court are the only proper judges.” 

The same doctrine was asserted by the Attorney General. 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 11. 2R 
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Franklin was fined 800/., imprisoned one year, and to find se- 
curity for his good behaviour for seven years. 


In 1735, the trial of John Peter Trenger, for libel, at New York, 
is remarkable for the noble and successful stand made by his 
counsel, Mr. Hamilton, against the encroachment on the functions 
of the jury, lately confirmed, if not introduced by Lord Raymond. 
The prisoner was acquitted, where, 33 years earlier, his libel might 
have been adjudged high treason. Mr. Hamilton was an old bar- 
rister who had come from Philadelphia to defend Trenger, gra- 
tuitously. The corporation voted him an address, and the fréedom 
of the town in a gold box. 

In 1754, Richard Nutt, for a jacobitical libel, entitled ‘ The 
London Evening Post,’ was sentenced to pay a fine of 500/., to 
stand on the pillory, and to be imprisoned in the King’s Bench for 
two years. 

In 1758, Dr. John Shebbeare, for a jacobitical libel, entitled 
‘A Sixth Letter to the People of England on the Progress of 
National Ruin: in which it is shewn that the present Grandeur of 
France, and the Calamities of this Nation, are owing to the influ- 
ence of Hanover on the Councils of England,’ was fined 5/., sen- 
tenced to the pillory, and imprisoned three years. Dr. Shebbeare 
was regarded as a martyr by the populace, who surrounded his 
pillory with expressions of the greatest sympathy and respect, 
while one held an umbrella over his head! In Lord Orford’s 
‘ Memoirs of the last ten years of the reign of George II.’ vol. ii. p. 
421, theré is the following note by the author: “ It is worth re- 
membering that amongst the authors patronized and pensioned by 
George III. were Smollet, imprisoned for a libel (on Admiral 
Knowles) ; Shebbeare, who had stood in the pillory for abusing 
George I., King William, and the revolution; and some other 
libellers.” Upon which, the editor, Lord Holland, remarks: “ To 
have patronised two ingenious men of letters, though formerly con- 
victed of political libels, is no discredit whatever to George IIL, 
when, indeed, during his reign, new and severer laws were devised 
against political libel; it might have been worth remembering 
how many worthy, eminent, and learned men had incurred the guilt, 
and been exposed to the consequences, of that imperfectly defined 
species of offence, at various periods of oar history. A circum- 
stance from which it must naturally be inferred, that all further 
penalties adopted by Parliament may be inflicted on others, as 
worthy, as eminent, and as learned.” Lord Holland might have 
added, that more enviously malignant calumnies against individuals 
are nowhere to be found than in these ‘ Memoirs’; and that Lord 
Orford himself had incurred the guilt, and been exposed to the 
risk of discovery of being the author of ‘ Constitutional Queries,’ 
which, after warm debates, both houses ordered to be burnt, and 
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addressed the king to take measures to discover the author, 
priuters, and publishers. 

In 1763 begau the longest series of commotions, not unstained 
with blood, which were ever occasioned by a libel. Not that the 
libel in question, or any libel, was ever the cause of such evils, 
their tendency to produce which, makes them the object of judicial 
animadversion, except inasmuch as they provoke intemperate and 
unrelenting proceedings on the part of government. On the pub- 
lication oi ¢ The North Briton, No. 45, in which the enormity re- 
lied on, was a charge against the king of uttering a falsehood in his 
speech from the throne, Lord Halifax, one of the Secretaries of 
State, issued a general warrant for the apprehension of the authors, 
printers, and publishers, of that seditious and treasonable paper. 
In consequence, the house of Mr. Wilkes was entered in the night 
by three king’s messengers, who searched his papers and seized 
his person, when, after examination at the Secretary’s office, he was 
committed to the Tower. Being brought before the Court of 
Common Pleas, on a writ of Habeas Corpus, he was discharged on 
the ground of privilege of Parliament. An information was then 
filed against him by the Attorney General ex officio, and he was 
dismissed from his command of the Buckinghamshire Militia ; and 
Lord Temple, as his friend, was deprived of the lieutenancy of the 
same county. On the meeting of Parliament, both houses resolved 
that privilege of Parliament did not extend to the case of writing 
and publishing seditious libels. And when the sheriffs, in pursu- 
ance of a vote pf the House of Commons, proceeded to annihilate 
the offensive Number of the ‘ North Briton,’ by seeing it burnt by 
the hangman in front of the Royal Exchange, the mob resented 
the insult in the most riotous manner. Mr. Wilkes immediately 
brought an action against Mr. Wood, the Under Secretary of 
State, for seizing his papers, and obtained a verdict in his favour 
with 1000/. damages. No less than sixteen journeymen printers 
brought actions against the king’s messengers for false imprison- 
ment on general warrants, and obtained from 200/. to 300/. da- 
mages. Mr. Wilkes, on his recovery from a severe wound re- 
ceived in a duel with Mr. Martin, late Secretary to the Treasury, 
withdrew to France. 

The next step in this case was the non-appearance of Mr. 
Wilkes in his place in the House of Commons to answer the charge 
against him, for writing ‘ The North Briton, No. 45,’ which was voted, 
January 19, 1764, a contempt of the House, and sentence of expul- 
sion was passed on him. On the same day, Lord Sandwich, a per- 
son of notoriously dissolute manners, and a frequent partaker of 
Mr. Wilkes’s disorderly revels, brought a complaint against him 
for “ violating the most sacred ties of religion, as well as decency, 
by printing, in his own house,a book or pamphlet entitled ‘ An 
Essay on Woman,’ with notes or remarks, to which the name of a 
Right Rey. Prelate (Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester) had been 
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scurrilously affixed.” On this account the House voted him guilty 
of a breach of privilege ; and also voted an address to his Majesty 
to direct a prosecution against him in the King’s Bench for libel 
and blasphemy. As Wilkes still remained in France, the proceed- 
ings against him were run to an outlawry. 

During five years, Mr. Wilkes continued in banishment ; but at 
last on a dissolution of Parliament in 1768, he ventured to return 
with an outlawry hanging over him. Having offered himself a can- 
didate to represent the city of London, and being left the last on 
the poll, he immediately declared himself for the county of Middle- 
sex, and was returned by a large majority. After his election he 
surrendered himself before the Court of King’s Bench, which re- 
fused to commit him on his outlawry, as moved by the Attorney 
General, because not brought regularly before them. He was 
afterwards, however, committed on a writ of capias ut legatum ; 
but as the officers were conveying him to the King’s Bench prison, 
he was rescued by the mob. After they had dispersed, he went 
privately to prison, where he was under confinement at the meeting 
of the new Parliament. A tumultuous mob was then assembled 
with an intention of conveying him in triumph to the House of 
Commons; and on their disappointment, became so riotous that 
an order was given to the military to fire upon them. Fourteen 
persons were killed and many wounded. The death of one Allan, 
who was singled out and pursued by the soldiers, was brought in, 
by the Coroner’s jury, wilful murder ; and the magistrate who gave 
the order to fire was tried for the crime and acquitted. The troops 
employed received the public thanks from the highest authority, 
for their conduct in this ‘“‘ Massacre in St. George’s Fields,” as it 
was then commonly called, or “ act of atrocious violence,” as it is 
termed by Burke.* Mr. Wilkes’s outlawry was reversed, June 8, 
1768, on the slenderest possible technical flaw; but judgment was 
pronounced against him for his two libels, ‘’The North Briton, No. 
45,’ and the ‘ Essay on Woman;’ and he was sentenced to two 
fines of 500/. each; and to imprisonment for the two terms of ten 
and twelve months. 


The rest of the troubles connected with Mr. Wilkes were exem- 
plifications of the mischievous doctrine of constructive contempt, 
but unconnected with questions of libel. To close this eventful 
and no less disgracefwi history of a seven years’ war against one 
man for having published a paper containing his opinions of the 
conduct of administration, which of itself tended only to complete 
the materials whereon the public judgment should be rested, it is 
necessary to mention that Mr. Wilkes’s action against Lord Hali- 
fax, for the seizure of his person and papers, was not tried till No- 
vember 10, 1769, before Lord Chief Justice Wilmot, when a special 
jury found a verdict for the plaintiff with 4000/7. damages. 


* Works, vol. ii. p. 253. 











STATE OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE IN 1825. 

BY A COLONIST. 
1 No. III. 
‘ Berore I proceed to develope farther the practical administra- 
f tion of the country districts, it may be advantageous for the reader 
/ to see what it is in theory, as described by the historiographer royal 
. of the colony—our “ Civil Servant”: 
; “In the Criminal Court for petty offences, (consisting of the 
" Board of Landdrost and Heemraden,) the landdrost must always 
t preside ; and three members constitute a court, for the despatch 
g of business. They punish by flogging, imprisonment, solitary con- 
d finement, hard labour, fine, banishment and transportation. An ap- 
yf peal from their sentence lies to the Court of Justice, and finally to 
it the Governor in his Court of Appeal. Five members form a civil 
n court, who decide for sums not exceeding 300 rix-dollars. From 
- this court there is an appeal to the full court, and thence to the 
t Court of Appeal. In both civil and criminal courts, the landdrost 
e has a casting voice. 
6 “ The Veld-Cornets are appointed by the landdrost. One of their 
y> duties is to attend to the quarrels between masters, servants, and 
it slaves, and to accommodate them if possible. They also punish 
is for small offences ; but in serious or difficult cases, they refer to 
8, the landdrost and heemraden, as their power does not go beyond 
as that of flogging slaves. These officers have no salary, but are 
0. exempt from taxes and personal services in the command, &e. 
vo They are entitled to a loan place, free from quit-rent ; and, if they 
on have no loan place, to 25 rix-dollars per annum.” ['The veld-cornets 

in the frontier districts have besides their privileges a salary of 200 
n- rix-dollars. | 
it, “ The Landdrost is selected by the Governor, and removable at 
ul pleasure. The Board of Heemraden makes an election every year 
ne of two new members, in the room of two senior members who re- 
he tire. Four persons are primarily elected by the majority ; out of 
te whom Government selects two. There is no special salary for this 
1s duty paid to the board, but the landdrost and heemraden are enti- 
li- tled to certain fees when they travel to inspect lands in dispute, or 
those granted to individuals by Government. 
a 


“ The Court of Landdrost and Heemraden appears, on the whole, 
well calculated for its different purposes, and is in repute with 
both English and Dutch. 


« The manner of electing the heemraden is not quite as indepen- 
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dent as might be wished, yet they generally are selected from the 
most respectable burghers, who have property and character. 

“It is true, that an Englishman has been rarely called to the 
office of heemraad, except in the new drostdy of Albany, where the 
settlers are located ; but, as in the old drostdys the greater part 
of the duties of the court relate to lands, and other matters more 
in cognizance of the boors, and are regulated by Dutch laws, there 
does not appear any necessity for alteration under the present sys- 
tem of the colony.” 

Such is the plausible description of the courtly “ Civil Servant.” 
The reader will be able to judge, by and by, what degree of confi- 
dence his assertions on this subject are deserving of. 

Tue Heemrapen—in point of fact, are the creatures of the 
landdrost, in the same way as the landdrosts are the creatures of 
the Governor. The appointment of the former has a somewhat 
less arbitrary aspect, but it is not a whit the more free on that ac- 
count. When the annual lists are sent in to the Governor, the land- 
drost nominates such individuals as he knows will be quiet and 
docile tools, and the experienced satelites in office never fail to 
acquiesce unanimously in his recommendation. Should a man of 
spirit and principle, however, by any accident obtain a seat on this 
sapient board, he is speedily got rid of. If he can neither be ma- 
naged, purchased, nor intimidated, he is annoyed and insulted in 
every practicable manner, until he resigns his seat in disgust: or if 
all means of this sort fail, the case is represented to the Governor, 
and he is unceremoniously, perhaps opprobriously, dismissed from 
office. 

Captain Herbert, an Englishman, having gone to reside in the 
district of Uitenhage, a few years ago, was recommended by the 
Colonial Secretary, as a fit person to be elected into the Board of 
Heemraden. Such a recommendation could not fail. Captain Her- 
bert became a heemraad ; but after being present at a few of their 
meetings, he saw it would never do. He could not on every occa- 
sion docilely echo the usual “* Ya, Mynheer.” He was, however, a 
quiet and peaceable man, though he had a conscience. So he 
wrote to Colonel Bird, requesting to be dismissed ; and he was gra- 
ciously dismissed accordingly. 

Mr Phillips, one of the most respectable heads of the settlers in 
Albany, was appointed a special heemraad, at the period of their 
first location, to assist the provisional magistrates, Captain Somer- 
set and Captain Trappes, in administering the affairs of the new 
district ; but perceiving, ere long, that these two captains were 
ruining the settlement, he ventured mildly to remonstrate against 
some of their injurious and illegal proceedings; and, at length, 
felt it his duty to join a few of the most respectable of the 
settlers in a petition to the acting Governor, praying for the re- 
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moval of Captain Trappes from office. Mr. Phillips was, however, 
soon taught that the remonstrance of a heemraad against any ques- 
tionable act of his landdrost, or deputy landdrost, though officially 
it is part of the duty he is sworn to perform, is so far from being 
approved of in practice, that it is regarded as a symptom of sedi- 
tioa. Without further inquiry, he was himself dismissed from 
office ; nor was he ever reinstated, although only a few months 
afterwards the acting Governor, on his visit to Albany, found the 
misconduct of the two military functionaries to be so glaring, that 
in order to enhance his own popularity, (which he was at that time 
particulary auxious to maintain,) he found it expedient to remove 
both of them from the distriet. In like manner, Captain Campbell, 
a gentleman of distinguished talent and character, was contemp- 
tuously dismissed by Lord Charles Somerset, from the office of 
heemraad, for daring to complain of the intolerable insolence of the 
landdrost Rivers. ‘These cases, I merely notice at present, as spe- 
cimens of the general system,—for the infractions of the colonial 
regalations in Albany, as well in the appointment and dismissal of 
heemraden, as in other points, are far too numerous to be detailed 
in the present section. 

Generally, the landdrost admits one or two individuals of tolera- 
ble respectability and intelligence into the Board of Heemraden 
who may be capable of transacting official business, and manag- 
ing ordinary affairs during his occasional absence. These, however, 
are persons whose fidelity to himself he can securely rely upon, 
from the bond of common interest; and if they perform their 
functions to his satisfaction, they seldom fail to be rewarded with 
grants of Goverument lands, advantageous Government contracts, 
or other public emoluments. 


In 1824 and 1825, great exeriions were made in the eastern dis- 
tricts, to get up addresses in favour of Lord C. Somerset’s adminis- 
tration, and of Colonel Somerset’s conduct as commandant on the 
frontier. Those exertions totally failed in Albany ; buat in the new 
district of Somerset, where the Beaufort dynasty had a most zea- 
lous partizan in M‘Kay, the landdrost, they were more successful. 
The landdrost in person,—the heemraden,—the veld-cornets, were 
indefatigable ; they rode and canvassed, and promised and threaten- 
ed, until they got the addresses signed by a sufficient number of the 
“ gallant burghers,” as the ‘ Cape Gazette’ ludicrously terms them.* 
The functionaries who distinguished themselves in this loyal ser- 
vice were duly rewarded. What. fell to the landdrost’s share, 





* Who were these ‘* gallant burghers,’’ thinkest thou, geutle reader 2— 
The identical ruffians who, in the year 1815, rose in rebellion against the Bri- 
tish Government, because they could not be permitted, as formerly, to shoot 
their slaves and Hottentots at pleasure, and whose brutality and ignorance 
were only surpassed by their contemptible cowardice. 
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besides confirmation in his office, and friendly recoramendation at 
head-quarters, has not yet transpired ; but the heemraad, De Clerc, 
who rode round the district with the address in favour of Lord 
Charles, obtained the immediate grant of three new farms, although 
he was already in possession of a place of about 6,000 acres ; and 
his brother Berend, who already possessed a tract of valuable 
country about fifteen miles in length, and extending by measure- 
ment to 21,374 acres, (the greater part of which consisted of 
grants from oe obtained on the same occasion no less 
than four additional farms for himself and family, in the ceded 
territory. Durand, another heemraad, who already possessed lands 
to the extent of 12,648 acres, obtained new grants of Government 
lands for himself and sons, in the same liberal manner. While the 
functionaries, who exerted themselves zealously to promote the 
private objeets of the Governor and the landdrost were thus pro- 
fusely rewarded, those who really deserved well of the public were 
treated in a very different style. ‘The veld-commandant, Van Wyk, 
who had been long distinguished as the most active local fanction- 
ary of the eastern frontier, and to whose energetic loyalty and 
intrepidity, the prompt suppression of the rebellion of 1815 was 
mainly owing,—this brave and patriotic man had been appointed a 
heemraad, but when the mendacious laudatory address, in favour of 
Colonel Somerset, was sent to him, with a request that he would 
exert himself to procure signatures, he declined the degrading 
task, and sent it back as he received it. Such independence in a 
heemraad, was not to be tolerated ; and Van Wyk was accordingly 
dismissed from office, rewarded only by the consciousness.of having 
done his duty, while the very rebels, whose criminal insurrection 
he had a few years before suppressed, were many of them elevated 
to civil office, remunerated with layish grants of public lands, and 
lauded in the Government Gazette as “the gallant” and “ the 
loyal”! 

Such has never failed to be the fate of almost every individual 
of any degree of independence or public spirit who has happened 
to be invested with the heemraadship. Men like Phillips, 
Campbell, and Van Wyk might indeed hold the office conscien- 
tiously when the chief magistrate of the district happened to be an 
upright and worthy man,—a circumstance that has sometimes oc- 
curred, marvellous as it may seem, even under the administration 
of Lord Charles Somerset.* But such cases are quite anomalous 









* The colony can indeed boast at present of thrée such men, among its 
landdrosts, as Stoll, Stockenstrom, and Dundas; but this could scarcely 
have happened in ordinary times. Every colonist knows perfectly well that 
but for the presence of the Commissioners of Inquiry, the second of these 
magistrates would long ere now have been dismissed from office, and that the 
third would never have been a; pointed. 

**That Stockenstrom is a cursed clever fellow,” said an aid-de-camp ; 
‘we cannot get hold of him for any official dereliction; but he has per- 
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and contrary to the spirit of the system. Docility is the quality 
sine qua non of a heemraad; and if he be a dunce as well as a 
sycophant, so much the more eligible is he for office. Intelligent 
men are apt to be troublesome ; they see too clearly—and though 
they may be qviet in Court, they may blab out of it—* How could 
you admit that idiot upon your board of heemraden ?” said 
a visitor to a certain landdrost: “ he is certainly one of the stupid- 
est men in your whole district.” “ I am perfectly aware of that,” 
replied the magistrate, “ but ’tis fools I want---not clever men to 
contradict or’ criticise my measures.” 





Of the average education and acuteness of the ordinary class of 
heemraden, the following trifling incidents, witnessed by a friend of 
the writer's, may convey some tolerable idea : 


One of the heemraden of Uitenhage, when receiving the yearly 
taxes, pretended to be keeping a check upon the secretary. Upon 
casting up, the accounts differed greatly. The secretary having 
proved his two or three times over, and found it perfectly correct, 
requested to look at that of the heemraad, when he found that this 
wiseacre had put all the units before the tens: for example, the 
sum of 90 stood thus 09! In another instance, a man giving evi- 
dence before the court, stated that one of the parties had “ d—d” 
the other ; when one of these sapient judges desired the witness to 
recollect he was before a court, and that he would be fined if he 
made use of such expressions. 


It is the duty of the heemraden, in conjunction with the landdrost, 
to form the internal regulations of the district ; which, being sanc- 
tioned by the Governor, become laws. The mode of proposing 
these regulations is in general as follows: the landdrost says, 
“ Gentlemen, I think such a regulation would be very beneficial to 
the district. Do you not also think so?” “ Ya, Mynheer,” re- 
sounds through the hall, and the business is settled. The heem- 
raden are also enjoined by their instructions to watch over the 
district expenditure, and to take care that economy is kept in 
view; but since in this, as well as other points, the will of the 
landdrost is never thwarted, they are of no use, except to serve by 
their nominal freedom of voice to screen that predominating func- 
tionary from individual responsibility on account of acts of official 
oppression, corruption, or prodigality. 








sonally offended Lord Charles—he has dared to complain officially of his 
son Harry—he has committed the crime which the Somersets never pardon ;— 
dismounted therefore he is doomed to be before he is six months older.”” The 
Commissioners arrived, however, and Stockenstrom is still in office. 

‘* Dundas, landdrost of Albany !’’ cried Colonel Somerset, in Jannary 1825"; 
‘¢ What the h—I can this mean? I know my father cannot bear the sight of 
him. What could induce him to give him such an appointment as this ?’’ The 
gallant Colonel has, I dare say, since discovered the secret cause of an 
event so unpleasant and unexpected. 
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For performance of these weighty functions the heemraden re- 
ceive no salary, but they are entitled to some fees when called to 
an extra sitting, or to the inspection of lands; and, if they behave 
themselves to the satisfaction of the landdrost, they are rewarded 
(as has been already exemplified) by liberal grants of Government 
lands. 

If the heemraden were elected by the inhabitants, they would 
be perhaps the most useful class of persons in the country districts, 
but, as it is, it would be much better if there were no such office, 
as the landdrost would then have all the responsibility as weil as 
power. 

Tue District Secretary keeps the records of the transactions 
of the board of landdrost and heemraden, and enters all the ac- 
tions of a civil nature. In criminal cases, he acts as public prose- 
cutor or Attorney General, and when a pecuniary fine is levied, he 
receives one-third. His salary is 1000 rix-dollars per annum, 
and a house is found him: he has numerous fees. 

The secretary is also the only notary of the district. This oc- 
casions much inconvenience, as in case of his absence there is no 
person to make a protest if immediately wanted ; and it is not to 
be supposed that a person who has not been brought up to the 
profession is capable of drawing out acts very correctly. The 
acts made by some of our district secretaries would make a very 
poor figure if produced in an English court. It is not at all unusual 
to see erasures with a penknife in the notarial acts of secretaries ; 

and it is said that the Commissioners of Inquiry have complained 

that they have scarcely met with a single contract or other official 
document in any of the country districts which is not legally de- 
, fective. 





The secretary of the district is in general verdue master or su- 
perintendent of auctions, for which he receives one per cent. on all 
real, and two per cent. on all personal property. ‘The remaining 
one and a half per cent. on-the former, and three per cent. on the 
latter, are paid into the Colonial Treasury. ‘The vendue master 
gives two months credit, and pays the amount in four. 


The secretary, if his appointment were independent, might be 
a great check on the Board of Landdrost and Heemraden; for 
though he is not permitted to take any part in the debates, and is 
directed not to give his opinion unless it is asked for, no business 
can be transacted without his knowledge ; and the expenditure of 
the district is recorded by him, for the inspection of the Auditor- 
General. 

Tae District CLerxk—(who is also registrar of slaves) is an 
officer appointed to bring on all civil actions before the Court of 
Circuit; and he is directed to endeavour in the first instance to 
bring the parties to a reconciliation. Itis generally complained 
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that this office, trifling as its duties are, is seldom conducted with 

the impartiality which the due administration of justiee requires. 
When the secretary acts as public prosecutor before the court 

of landdrost and heemraden, the district clerk acts as secretary. 


He receives 900 rix-dollars per annum as district clerk, and 
500 rix-dollars as registrar of slaves, and has some fees. 

Tue Ve ip-Cornerts are obliged to see all the orders of the 
landdrost carried into execution, and to inform him of any thing 
extraordinary which may happen in their district. ‘They have also 
the power of summarily punishing Hotteutots and slaves. This is 
a power of no small magnitude, and (if at all necessary) should only 
be entrusted to men who have a strong sense of justice and huma- 
nity. What will be the sensation of my countrymen, when they are 
informed that men who have attempted to commit suicide, habitual 
drunkards, and boys of eighteen, are sometimes invested with this 
office! Ought persons of this description to be entrusted with the 
power of giving a Hottentot or aslave thirty-nine lashes with a thick 
rope? The Dutch Government, in their instructions for the regu- 
lation of the country districts, had provided for the appointment of 
proper persons to fill this situation ; and two proclamations have 
been made on the subject since the colony has been in the hands of 
the English; but now that the landdrost is no longer obliged to 
comply with their tenor, of what avail are they? * The contracts 
for servitude between the Colonists and Hottentots, are also made by 
the Veld-Cornets, and as it is not necessary to have the documents 
attested by witnesses, it lies in the power of these petty functionaries 
to oblige their relatives and friends by putting a Hottentot into their 
service for a trifling sum. This is the more easily effected, as the 
Hottentot, upon the expiration of his contract with his master, is 
only allowed three days to find a new one ; when, if he has not sue- 
ceeded, the Veld-Cornet gives him to whom he pleases. ‘To this, 





* -* Instructions for the Veld-Cornets, Act 214. 

‘* The Veld-Cornets must be burghers of good fame and character, full 
twenty-five years of age, and who have lived at least two years in the neigh- 
bourhood of the place for which they are chosen; they must also be pos- 
sessors of a freehold or loan place in the neighbourhood.”’ 

There is a proclamation to the same effect by Sir David Baird. But those 
regulations are altogether a dead letter. ‘The usual mode in which Veld- 
Cornets are appointed and dismissed has been already exemplified in the case 
of Mr. Lotter ; and a hundred similar cases might easily be adduced. The 
Janddrosts are never checked in their choice of the inferior functionaries ; and 
they consequently select, in general, persons obsejuious to their own views, 
with very little regard to character in other respects. For instance, the no- 
tavious ruffian Piet Erasmus, who headed the insurgents in 1815 against 
Colonel Fraser, is nuw a Veld-Cornet in the Somerset district, and a special 
favourite with his landdrost. Vandernest, a Veld-Cornet of the same district, 
murdered two Caffer envoys in 1824 in cold blood,—yet, being in favour with 
Landdrost M‘Kay, and Colonel Somerset, he merely received a gentle repri- 
mand for this atrecious act from the Celonial Government, and is still con- 
tinued in office. 
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one may attribute the circumstance of Hottentots being hired for 
the sum of four rix-dollars, or about six shillings sterling per an- 
num. Their arbitrary control over the coloured population will, 
however, be more particularly described when we come to notice 
the condition of the slaves and Hottentots. 

When the inhabitants are called out to form expeditions against 
the Caffers or Bushmen, the Veld-Cornets (under the direction ofa 
Veld-Commandant) are the militia officers. Care should, there- 
fore, be taken, that persons are appointed to the office whose cha- 
racters are so good, that no honest inhabitant can complain of being 
placed under them ; but the very reverse of this is notoriously the 
case in innumerable instances. 


The Veld-Cornets on the frontier receive a yearly salary of two 
hundred rix-dollars, are free from taxes, and are excused from the 
payment of quit-rent of one farm. 


Having now given the reader some general idea of the machinery 
of Cape Government and its practical mode of operation, I propose, 
in the following sections, to exhibit its effects upon the several classes 
of inhabitants—beginning with the British settlers, who, if not first 
in natural order, are doubtless first in interest with their country- 
men. And as nothing like a fair and full development of the con- 
duct of the Colonial Government towards the settlers has ever yet 
appeared, I trust that the plain details I shall now bring forward, 
and illustrate with authentic vouchers, will not fail to produce a 
due effect in the quarters where it is of most importance that they 
should be felt and appreciated. 


SONNET WRITTEN AT NETLEY ABBEY.* 


By David Lester Richardson, Esq. 


Tuou glorious Ruin! who could gaze on thee 
Untouched by tender thoughts and glimmering dreams 
Of long departed years? Lo! Nature seems 
Accordant with thy silent majesty ! 

The far blue hills—the bright reposing sea— 

The lonely forest, and meandering streams— 

The gorgeous summer Sun, whose farewell beams 
Illume thine ivied halls, and tinge each tree 

Whose green arms round thee cling.—The balmy air,— 
The stainless vault above,—that, cloud or storm, 

*Tis hard to deem will ever more deform,— 

The season’s countless graces—all appear 

To thy calm beauty ministrant, and form 

A scene to peace and meditation dear ! 





* From ‘ Friendship’s Offering’ for 1827. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


As the present publications differ very little, if at all, in their 
general character, from those which we formerly noticed, we can, 
of course, do nothing more than pass at once into detail. Perhaps, 
indeed, we may remark generally, that the poetical contributions 
of the ‘ Literary Souvenir’ seem to be superior, in many respects, 
to those it contained last year. Several persons of very respectable 
poetical capacity, and a few writers of genius, have undoubtedly 
lent their aid to the making up of this year’s volume; but in prose 
compositions it is not, we think, so rich. ‘The verse predominates 
too visibly. To many, however, this may rather be a recommenda- 
tion than otherwise—for all the world is grown poetical—especially 
as the poets are not this season so gloomily disposed as on former 
occasions. We observe, certainly, a few of the old school; Mr. 
Barry Cornwall and Miss Landon, for example, who will never for- 
get their lugubricus notes, though they should live to the age of 
Methusalah. Breaking hearts that never break—love weighing 
down the spirits, like a leaden coffin—and oceans giving rise to 
melancholy reflections, are not the images best suited to seasons of 
festivity, for which these works are intended; nor do they now en- 
joy any respect, since no one believes in the reality of the sufferings 
and sensations described. 


Another remark which the perusal de suite of these collections 
must give rise to in the mind of every reader, is, that, however va- 
rious in character the great mass of our contemporary poets neces- 
sarily must be, they have nearly all adopted the same style, and, 
as far as possible, the same sentiments and images. This resem- 
blance is too strong to allow of its being traced to the spirit of the 
age, and cannot possibly arise from any thing but eternal recipro- 
cal imitation. Heaven knows, our bards are not unjust to each 
other. For, as imitation is generally a proof of excessive admi- 
ration, the modern inhabitants of Parnassus must, without dispute, 
be considered the most fraternal generation that ever wore lauret 
in society. 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has its brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other. 


Miss Landon is quite Byronic, in her way, being, like the gloomy 
Harold, afflicted with some incurable heart-ache, whose pangs the 
public learn in monthly bulletins, through the periodicals of the 
metropolis. It would be a pity if we were left in the dark two 
months together, respecting the state of this young lady’s heart, 
and wounded sensibility, which, we find, by a poem in the present 
‘ Souvenir,’ are not to be soothed with the fame bestowed upon her 
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verses, which issues, she suspects, from mouths utterly regardless 
of her except as a poetess : 


‘* Oh my heart, and my song, which is as my heart’s flowing, 
Read thy fate in yon river, for such is thine own ; 
’Mid those the chief praise on thy music bestowing, 
Who cares for the lips from whence issue the tone? 
Dark as its birth-place, so dark is my spirit, 
Whence yet the sweet waters of melody came ; 
*Tis the long after-course, not the source, will inherit 
The beauty and glory of sunshine and fame.”’ 
P. 104. 

Now this is refining too nicely ; it is as if a lady were to quarrel 
with her lover for his paying adoration to her beauty and loveliness, 
not to her. If critics praise Miss Landon’s poetry, and it very often 
deserves and obtains a good deal of praise, let her not think them 
utterly indifferent about herself, but reflect that, in propria per- 
sone, few have an opportunity of expressing their regards. 
Authors should be content to be known and valued as authors. 


Miss Mitford is a pattern for writers of both sexes—though sex 
should, in fact, have nothing to do with literature; for, with a 
vigorous fondness for her subject, she disdains to mingle up her 
petty griefs, if she has any, and putting a good face upon the 
matter, is all sunshine in her intercourse with the world. This is 
precisely as it should be. Letters were surely not inveuted that 
mankind might give immortality in print to reflections springing 
from a transient fit of the vapours, and thus, long after the author 
has ceased, perhaps, to feel either sorrow or joy, cloud with artifi- 
cial affliction the fancy of thousands of idle readers. We owna 
strong penchant for Miss Mitford. Her name, in the table of con- 
tents of volumes like the ‘Souvenir’ and ‘ Forget me Not,’ operates 
in our case as a very strong recommendation, nearly, if not quite, as 
strong as that of Miss Edgeworth herself. We allude as well to 
her poetry as her prose ; there is the same correct and natural feel- 
ing, the same power, and the same vivacity in both. 


Mrs. Hemans is much more in the fashion ; that is, she is of the 
sorrowing, tearful race. According to her, and Mr. Bernard Bar- 
ton, all is nearly over with us, this side the grave ; all happiness and 
all good are sbstracted from this miserable planet to be stored 
up for the more fortunate, in the other world—leaving us nothing 
worth enjoying here, excepting a few tomes of devotional poetry, 
which the gay world are tasteless enough to leave to the spiders 
and the dust. Nowithstanding, Mrs. Hemans produces frequently 
very sweet pitces, and not a few deserving great praise are scat- 
tered through the present publications. ° We speak more particu- 
larly of ‘ The Breeze from Shore, p. 10, ‘ The Distant Ship,’ 289, 
and ‘ Corrinna at the Capitol,’ 189, in the ‘ Literary Souvenir,’ and 
‘ The Cliffs of Dover,’ p. 69, of the ‘ Forget me Not.’ 
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The latter publication contains one tale of very great simplicity, 
tenderness and beauty, it is the tale of ‘ Amba, or the Witch’s 
Daughter,’ by Mrs. Bowdich ; and we think it is hardly too much 
to say that that alone is worth the price of the whole volume. 
From beginning to end there is not one exaggerated feeling—all is 
nature—wild, African nature—and has the freshness of a study 
from the life. Mrs. Bowdich can be no ordinary woman. Soine 
parts of her exquisite little tale reminded us strongly of Elizabeth, 
and would hardly suffer in comparison. ‘The wildness and the 
grandeur of an African forest, torn by the Tornado, and echoing 
with the roarings of the panther and the lion, are painted with 
singular energy and felicity; and the love-directed being who lis- 
tens, from a venerable tree, to the tempest and commotion of the 
woods, excites in the breast of the reader an interest of extreme 
intenseness. 


The nom de guerre of Mr. Washington Irvine attracted our at- 
tention to the first prose article in the ‘ Literary Souvenir,’ and 
certainly we found it a pleasing little essay. But Mr. Irvine is a 
strange being. Born in a republic, living in an age when royalty 
is so justly appreciated, this ex-democrat industriously employs 
himself in heaping obloquy in all manner of ways on republican 
principles. Who would expect, under the name of ‘ The Contented 
Man,’ to find insidious attacks on the French Revolution, which 
for forty years has been held up as a bugbear to frighten men from 
their attachment to Freedom? We apprehend that Mr. Geoffry 
Crayon, like his own Rip Van Winkle, has been sleeping for the last 
half century, and predict that his political principles will hardly 
outlive his body. It is disgusting to find mystification and false 
hood, and what he says of France is no better, adroitly grafted into 
alittle piece of this kind, designed for amusement, and not to 
awaken the violence of political animosity. We speak thus se- 
verely, because it is wholly unpardonable in a man like Mr. Irvine 
to foster the bigotry with which the ignorant in this country, and 
elsewhere, regard the awful lessons taught mankind by the French 
Revolution. 


We pretend not to enumerate the many very excellent pieces of 
poetry which enrich both the ‘ Literary Souvenir’ and the ¢ For- 
get me Not’; but we cannot avoid particularising two very beau- 
tiful ones in the former, ‘ Youthful Love, by Mr. Pringle ; and 
‘The Grey Hair,’ by Mr. Watts, the Editor. These two pieces 
are among the very best the ‘ Literary Souvenir’ has ever con- 
tained. They are entirely free from the vice of the age, and please 
the fancy exceedingly with their strokes of natural tenderness. 
The first “‘ grey hair” on the head of beauty, has often, we be- 
lieve, excited the reflections of philosophical lovers ; we remember 
one instance ; it is in the ‘ Lettres de Chevalier d’ Her**,’ by M. 
Fontenelle, Part ii. Let. 54, (suppressed in the later editions.) The 
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lover, whose business of course it was to be witty and striking at 
any rate, is profuse in his compliments to the possessor of the 
white hair, who, perhaps, might after all have preferred wanting 
those compliments, as well as the cause of them. He tells her, 
however, that nothing, he is sure, but grief for the absence of some 
beloved swain could have given birth to that slight herald of the 
King of Terrors, (whose majesty he is much too gallant to allude 
to,) and observes that he would have been but too happy could he 
have regarded himself as the cause of that alpine thread, &c. Mr. 
Watts has managed the matter very differently, for that which the 
French gallant converted into a subject of merriment and refined 
banter, he treats more naturally as a solemn and somewhat melan- 
choly affair, which, in fact, it is. 

The illustrations of the ‘ Souvenir’ are very much superior to 
those of its rival ; and, although we cannot agree with the Editor 
in thinking them superior to those of last year, we very readily grant 
that several of them are very exquisite engravings. The landscapes 
are the best. That of the Devonshire vale, in which the Abbey of 
Buckfastleigh is seen standing in ancient majesty on the banks of a 
wild winding stream, is superlatively beautiful. Goodrich Castle, 
too, on the banks of the Wye, is a print of equal, or, perhaps, 
superior, merit. The scene is richer and more extensive; the 
little hills fold beautifully behind each other ; wood and water be- 
stow their united charms upon the landscape ; and the aérial per- 
spective is perfect. Next to these the most striking print is Alex- 
ander and Diogenes, from a drawing by Mr. Martin. Nothing can 
surpass the architectural magnificence of this artist, which is really 
sublime, but perhaps he is not so happy in his human figures ; at 
least he is not on the present occasion. The groupe which contains 
the great philosopher and the conqueror is by far too small, and too 
far back in the picture, to be regarded asthe principal object ; though, 
it must be confessed, it is otherwise very well conceived. But the 
profuse grandeur of long aqueducts, towering trees, and sublime 
temples and palaces, invincibly carry away the attention from the 
figures, and, consequently, are the chief objects, though thrown into 
the back-ground, and introduced as accessories. ‘The two other 
prints which we regard as good, are, “ The Contadina,” better de- 
signed than executed ; and the “ Girl ina Florentine Costume,” 
directly the reverse. The Contadina’s face does not at first strike, 
but grows lovely under the eye. The other represents a fine ami- 
able face, sweet, but not beautiful. 

The best things in the ‘ Forget Me Not’ are, “ The Mother’s 
Grave,” a very sweet little print; “ Dover,” equally good of its 
kind ; “ the Monument at Verona ;” “ the Castle of Chillon;” 
“ the Place and Church of St. Mark, Venice ;” and the lady’s face 
in “ First Love.” But the expression diffused over the faces of the 
figures in this print indicates a happy conelusion ; the letter-press 
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describes.a most melancholy catastrophe. This is a fault in the 
book, though none in the artist. 


Upon the whole, it would, perhaps, be unjust to expect that works 
of this kind could be got up better in any way. Good engraving is 
extremely costly—so is good writing. Here are nearly a dozen 
prints, some of a very superior kind, a number of prose articles, 
essays or tales, and a profusion of poetry, of various merit, all for 
the small price of twelve shillings! What would we have more # 


Since writing the above, two other works of the same kind— 
‘ Friendship’s Offering’ and ‘ The Amulet ’—have been put into 
our hands. The opinion we have given above of the ‘ Literary 
Souvenir’ and ‘ Forget Me Not,’ will, in great measure, suit 
‘ Friendship’s Offering,’ the principal contributors to them all being 
the same. It does not, perhaps, contain so many godd pieces as the 
‘ Souvenir,’ but it contains a great number, among which there are 
some of peculiar excellence. The indefatigable female writers, 
Miss Mitford, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, are here again. The 
first of these—first in every sense—has contributed two pieces, one 
in prose, the other in verse, which have very great merit. The 
prose piece entitled “ Hay Carrying,” is a beautiful tale, in the 
writer’s happiest and chastest manner, and has so much simple 
pathos, that it cannot, we think, fail to beguile all feeling readers 
of their tears. Itis a pity it was not chosen, instead of the ludicrous 
rhapsody of the author of “ Gilbert Earle,” to commence the vo- 
lume. Nothing but the rage for variety could ever, we suspect, 
induce editors to give vagaries so ridiculous as “ Agatha” a place 
in these tasteful and pleasing publications. 


To return, however, to Miss Mitford : the other contribution of 
hers to which we alluded, is a dramatic sketch, entitled “The 
Siege.” In this the dialogue, a little too prolix, is otherwise well 
managed ; the sentiments are pleasing, because natural; and the de- 
nouement is highly agreeable. “ The Brigand Leader and his Wife,” 
and “ Fading Flowers,” by Mrs. Hemans, are very sweet pieces of 
poetry. Miss Landon has several pieces of considerable merit in 
her style, which happens, however, not to be to our taste. There 
is a fine sonnet on Netley Abbey, by Mr. D. L. Richardson, two 
of whose contributions to the ‘ Forget Me Not’ we copy in another 
part of our publication ; certain “ Stanzas” also, p. 66., by Bernard 
Barton, Esquire, possess much merit ; which we notice the more 
readily in that we can seldom approve of his hypochondriae muse. 
But we shall enumerate uo more ; let it be sufficient to say, that, 
upon the whole, it is scarcely inferior to any thing of the kind in its 
literary character, while it is, perhaps, superior to any in beauty of 
embellishment. “ The Alpine Scene,” “ the Castle of Monaco,” 
the “ Brigand Chief and his Wife,” “the Precipice,” and “ the 
Contadina dictating a love-letter to a Wandering Scribe in the 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 11. 28 
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streets of Rome” have not been surpassed, as yet, by the engra- 
vings in any single volume of the ‘ Christmas Presents.’ 


‘The Amulet’ is certainly very much inferior to ‘ Friendship’s 
Offering ’ and the ‘ Literary Souvenir, and even to the ‘ Forget 
Me Not ;’ but still it has very respectable articles both in prose and 
verse. It has, moreover, the names of Maria Edgeworth, and of 
Mrs. Opie, to recommend it. Its embellishments are of a much 
lower order than those of its rivals ; but, if its publishers hope for 
success, or hope to deserve it, they can remedy this another year ; 
for artists are not scarce, though their labours are, and should be, 
costly. 





ASPIRATIONS. 


On! that I were an airy thing, 
To float the ocean spray ; 

For ever, ever on the wing, 

Still floating and still wandering 
Away, away, away ! 

Wild as the billows of the sea 

My ever-varying course should be. 


I’d travel on—for ever on, 
No pause, no peace, no stay § 
Now in the storm, now in the sun— 
Nothing to seek—nothing to shun, 
Away, away, away ! 
Where’er the drifting wiads should blow 
Where’er the restless waves should flow. 


Why should the spirit be thus wild 
That lives within this clay ? 

Oh, Man! thou art a wayward child,— 

By every passing shade beguiled, 
Away, away, away ! 

Thy wanderings never, never cease— 

Thou ever wagest war with peace ! 
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MR. BISHOP BURNETT’S REPLY TO THE CAPE 
COMMISSIONERS. 


We have read with much interest, the Reply which Mr. Burnett 
has just put forth to the Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry 
on the complaints addressed by this gentleman to Earl Bathurst, 
his Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies. As the 
Reply could not be thoroughly understood without a statement of 
the passages in the Report to which it professes to be an answer, 
we cannot venture on an abstract of it; because the merit of 
the latter consisting in the analytical and detailed manner in which 
the charges of the former are investigated and refuted, it would be 
impossible to convey, in a brief space, a just expression of either. We 
can, however, confidently recommend the perusal of the whole to 
all who desire to form correct opinions on the matters in dispute, 
and to see displayed, in its true colours, the machinery of a Govern- 
ment Commission, its modes of operation, and the result to be ex- 
pected from such an instrument applied to the investigation and 
reform of abuses, especially in a distant country. ‘There are a few 
passages in the Preface of the work which depict this with so 
much force and accuracy, that we are tempted to transcribe them: 
and can only add, that the details given in the text of the Reply 
fully justify the terms in which the author introduces to his readers 
the composition, conduct, and influence of the body which he thus 
describes : 

* Tt may not be unadvisable, before proceeding to a refutation of 
this Report, to call the attention of the reader to the nature and 
general object of a Commission of Inquiry ; because, by exhibiting 
these in their true light, a juster estimation will be formed of the 
real value of its proceedings ; and in proportion to the integrity of 
its construction, will be the success or failure of the party im- 
pugning them. A Commission of Colonial Inquiry is the last resort 
of Government to elude investigation into the proclaimed abuses of 
a province, and the mal-administration of its Governor. When the 
cries of the oppressed and persecuted have at length reached Par- 
liament, and redress is demanded with a voice too earnest to be 
slighted with impunity, the Colonial Seeretary instantly lulls the 
storm with this effectual damper upon research: ‘* Ministers are 
about sending out a commission of inquiry.” It necessarily becomes 
invidious to urge the subject farther; this deprecation is irre- 
sistible ; and adieu to investigation for a period of time, regulated, 
no doubt, in strict conformity to the magnitude and character of 
the matters to be examined ; while the event, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, has proved, that the report of the commission in- 
stituted has been precisely accordant with the predictions and the 
desires of the ministry. But what is this commission in essence ? 
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A sop to Cerberus, and nothing more. By whom are the com- 
missioners appointed ‘By the Crown. Who investigates and re- 
ports upon the issue of their inquiries /—~A committee of the House 
of Commons. Now, what would the country think if that com- 
mittee was appointed by the Crown also ; or, in other words, if it 
was entirely constructed of members from the ministerial benches, 
could it possibly anticipate any result but one in unison with the 
wishes of Government? If, then, it would be considered prepos- 
terous to attempt the organization of such a committee, does it 
become less so to confide the more momentous part of the scrutiny 
to persons exclusively nominated and paid by that Government ?# 
And yet this monstrous anomaly has been a current practice, without 
reprobation or comment, up to the present hour. That men of 
sense should be deluded by so palpable a juggle, and repose that 
faith in the hired servants of a Government which they deny to the 
Government itself, is scarcely credible; nor can it be accounted for 
but in the presumption that few, when the result of the inquiry is 
published, have any surviving interest in its details. ‘Time is no 
object with the commissioners ; on the contrary, they amass for- 
tunes by protraction. Their salaries and appointments are pro- 
fusely, I may add, suspiciously, liberal. Years glide away; all 
the anxieties of patriotism abate with their lapse ; new objects of 
interest are in agitation ; the subject of inquiry is half in oblivion ; 
and when the long-expected Report of his Majesty’s Commissioners 
is at length brought forth, the greater part of its instigators are 
dead, or become indifferent. The mere commission itself, operating 
as a warning to the guilty, has decreased the influx of fresh com- 
plaint ; and nothing more is heard but a few impotent reproaches 
from the victims of that persecution its authors were professedly 
delegated to scrutinize and denounce.” 

«“ It must be universally conceded, that the conduct of no dele- 
gation under the Crown requires more caution than that of a Com- 
mission of Inquiry ; and especially where motives are supposed to 
be in operation, influencing the judgment to a bias. The actions 
and demeanour of the commissioners should invariably betoken 
neutrality, and the strictest impartiality in the pursuit of their in- 
quiries. Have the Cape commissioners manifested these qualities ¢ 
Assuredly not: but, on the contrary, their whole conduct in that 
colony hus so evidently betrayed an inclination to screen his Lord- 
ship, that it could proceed from no other motive than a desire on 
their part, by a display of open partiality, to intimidate and repel 
the approach of evidence calculated to establish his malversation. 
The ostensible duty of such an appointment is to preserve secrecy 
as to its operations,—to receive all manner of intelligence, but to 
impart none,—to inspire confidence in its integrity,—and, above all, 
especially to abstain from intimacy or assoeiation with any of the 
parties involved in the scrutiny. The conduct of the Cape com- 
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missioners has been in diametric opposition to all these essentials : 
so far from maintaining secrecy, they have promoted publicity by 
imparting their own opinions to the examined ; these have been 
communicated again, necessarily exciting a curiosity to ascertain 
the merits of a testimony to which they were consecutive ; and 
hence his Lordship has been enabled to take a daily succession of 
hints, and supply a mass of frittering explanations against charges, 
on which two opinions could not otherwise have existed. On wit- 
nesses submitting evidence to the prejudice of his Lordship or his 
government, they have in some cases directly impeached their mo- 
tives, using recriminatory language, and imputing constructions 
foreign to the intention, though lamentably deducible from the tes- 
timony. In other instances, they have actually rated parties ap- 
proaching them with complaints ; and their whole bearing in the 
colony has been a tacit avowal to its inhabitants, that the para- 
mount object of their mission is, in his Excellency’s vocabulary, to 
‘ walk him over the course.’ 

“ I profess to be actuated by no greater share of probity than 
my neighbours, although my calumniators are in the daily commis- 
sion of actions at which my principles revolt; but I think, if I was 
a Commissioner of Inquiry into the conduct of a Governor charged 
with gross and fatal delinquencies, I should consider every secret 
interview I had with him would be, in the public estimation, an 
impeachment of my integrity ; and every glass of his claret that 
passed my lips a retaining fee for its prostitution; and yet who 
have relaxed from the toils of business more frequently, or with 
more real delectation, than the Commissioners of Inquiry at the 
table of Lord Charles Somerset? But there is one feature in their 
proceedings which puts the matter far beyond suspicion, and must 
convince the most prejudiced mind, that an ¢mpartial inquiry into 
the merits of the Governor’s conduct at the Cape of Good Hope 
never has been the object of their mission.” 


«* But, perhaps, a more conclusive proof of this disposition in the 
commissioners is to be found in their conduct to Colonel Bird, at 
the outset of the inquiry. This gentleman, after thirty years inde- 
fatigable service, found himself unavoidably at issue with his Ex- 
cellency, and was in consequence dismissed from his situation of 
Colonial Secretary. Prior, however, to this event, the commis- 
sioners arrived, and one of their earliest acts was to intimate to 
Colonel Bird, that whatever information they might require con- 
nected with the colonial government, they deemed it proper only to 
receive through the hands of Lord Charles Somerset!!! This is 
absolutely terrible’; it presents an appalling picture of state-trick 
and delusion, enough to seare honour and honesty from the combat ; 
for how hopeless must be the struggle against power, when we find 
the very fountain-stream of justice polluted at the spring! Here is 
the frightful picture of a colony, farmed out toa branch of the 
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aristocracy, groaning beneath the weight of his tyranny and mal- 
versation, till its cries ring throughout the world, and render the 
application of some remedy imperative upon the mother Govern- 
ment. ‘Two men are delegated to institute a solemn inquiry into 
its abuses, and their first act, from motives too palpable to admit 
of disguise or extenuation, is to VIOLATE THEIR OWN INSTRUCTIONS ! 
for the writ of privy seal distinctly says, “ And we do hereby re- 
quire our Governor for the time being of our said possessions at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and all and every our officers and ministers 
within our said possessions, and the dependencies thereof, to be aid- 
ing and assisting to you and each of you in the due execution of this 
our commission.” Now, who throughout the whole colony could 
be so “aiding and assisting in the due execution of this commis- 
sion” as Colonel Bird, the most important and influential servant of 
the Government, next to his Excellency himself? and yet the very 
initiatory act of his Majesty’s commissioners, in the “ due execu- 
tion of their commission,” is to seal the lips of that man from whom 
they could have derived more just information than from any other 
quarter in the colony.” 

In the hasty sketch of the Eastern News given in the Postscript 
to our last, the name of Mr. Charles Blair was inaccurately associated 
with that of Mr. Launcelot Cooke, as being about to return from 
this country to the Cape. Mr. Blair is still in ofice at Cape Town, 
as Collector of Customs; and it is to his arbitrary conduct that the 
severe and unjust treatment of Mr. Cooke (so powerfully detailed 
in the Memorial of that gentleman, published in a former Number 
of this Work,) is to be attributed. His continuance in office after 
such conduct, might be a matter of wonder if it had occurred in any 
other part of the world. But, after the indulgence shown to the 
chief offender, Lord Charles Somerset, the extension of the same 
forbearance towards his adherents and defendants cannot excite 
surprise. 


THE DESERTED MAID.——-A SONNET. 
By D. L. Richardson. 


Sue once was beautiful,—but secret shame, 
Despairing love, and unavailing woe, 

Have wrought a fearful change. The ceaseless flow 
Of unregarded tears hath worn her frame, 

And made her heart a ruin. Still the flame 

Of quenchless passion lights her pallid brow 

With fierce unnatural radiance. ildly now 

She seeks the haunts where first the false youth came 
With music-breathing vows. The forest bowers, 
The shelter’d valleys, and sequester’d streams, 

The mossy caves, and ivy-mantled towers, 

Oft scothe awhile the maiden’s calmer dreams ;— 

But ah! too soon o'er reason's fitful gleams 
The murky cloud of maddening frenzy lowers ! 
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PART TAKEN BY COLONEL STANNUS IN THE AFFAIR OF MR. 
WARDEN AND SIR EDWARD WEST, AT BOMBAY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, Tralee, Ireland, 16th November, 1826. 

I wave just read an article in your Number of the ‘ Oriental 
Herald’ for September last, purporting to be a correct statement 
of an occurrence at Bombay, and severely animadverting on the 
part which Lieutenant-Colonel Stannus is supposed to have taken 
in it. For the satisfaction of any of his friends, who may have 
received a painful or unfavourable impression of his conduct, from 
a perusal of this article, I feel myself called upon to request the 
insertion, in your next Number, of the following extracts from his 
own account of the transaction alluded to. I have the honour to 
be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

Rosert Srannus, Major, 29th Regt. 


{In order to render perfectly intelligible the detail Iam about to 
give, it may be necessary previously to remark, that Colonel 
Stannus was requested by Mr. Warden to wait on the Chief Justice, 
for the purpose of endeavouring to ascertain what part of his (Mr. 
Warden’s) conduct had given rise to the uncourteous behaviour of 
the latter towards him. } 

“‘ Finding that the Court sat very late, I addressed a note at 
about half-past five o’clock to Sir Edward, soliciting a few minutes 
private conversation in the course of the evening, if possible; but 
if not, at any hour he might find it convenient to appoint the next 
day. In reply to this I received a note from Sir Edward, stating 
his being unable to receive me at his own house, in consequence of 
Mrs. Parker’s having come to reside there, after the death of her 
husband, but that he should be happy to see me at the Court- 
house at nine o’clock on the following morning, as he should be 
obliged to go into Court at ten. A little after the appointed hour 
I proceeded to the Court-house, and was ushered into a room in 
which Sir Edward was seated at a table, with Mr. Fenwick on his 
right hand. Sir Edward rose to receive me, shook hands, and 
welcomed me with the usual civilities. I apologised for intruding 
on his time, and expressed my regret that the Court had sat to so 
late an hour on the preceding evening as to prevent my seeing him 
when he would have been more at leisure. After taking a seat, I 
begged to be favoured with a private interview, which he deelined, 
saying that Mr. Fenwick was his friend, and Registrar (as I under- 
stood) of the Court, and hoped that what I had to communicate 
might be said in his presence. In this I acquiesced without hesita- 
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tion, and entered on the subject of my visit in the following terms : 
I stated that I had called on him at the request of my friend 
Mr. Warden, who felt hurt at his letter being returned unopened ; 
that however unfavourable might have been the original impression 
caused by the communieation alluded to by Sir Edward on return- 
ing that letter, Mr. Warden had every reason to suppose that it 
had been long since removed, as the usual friendly intereourse had 
subsisted between the two families up to the present period ; that 
Mr. Warden therefore hoped that Sir Edward would explain the 
reason of this sudden change, (for which Mr. Warden did not feel 
conscious of having afforded the slightest grounds) ; and I added, 
that Mr. Warden would himself have written to Sir Edward on this 
subject, had he not been deterred by the probability that his letter 
would have been treated like the former one. 


“ Sir Edward then asked me, if I came as a friend of Mr. 
Warden? I answered, yes. ‘ As a military man? I said, certainly. 
Sir Edward then demanded whether, in the event of his declining 
to give any reply to the communication I had just made on the part 
of Mr, Warden, I was charged with any thing further? I replied, 
‘No; my sole object is to request that Mr. Warden may be informed 
of the cause of the alteration in your conduct towards him.’ Sir 
Edward said, ‘ Very well ;’ and then called loudly for a tipstaff, on 
which two or three persons entered the room, and were directed by 
Sir Edward to take me away. On rising, I expressed my fears to 
Sir Edward that he laboured under some mistake with regard to 
this matter ; to which he replied, in a hurried tone, ‘ No, no, not at 
all.’ I then accompanied the tipstaffs, under the idea of being 
immediately conducted to jail, but on reaching the door of the 
room, Sir Edward desired them to take me down stairs, and let 
me go.” 

: Colonel Stannus thus concludes : 

“ The absurdity of challenging the Chief Justice will never gain 
belief, and I trust that what I have said will sufficiently prove to ’ 
you, that sueh a foolish and even cowardly proceeding was never 
contemplated for a moment either by Mr. Warden or myself.” 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


We give insertion, most readily, to the statement here transmitted ; and beg 
to repeat, what we have so often said before, that as the pages of the ‘ Oriental 
Herald’ are open to all and influenced by none, we shall be at all times ready 
to prove the sincerity of our attachment to really free discussion, by admitting 
both parties on each side of every question to be fairly heard at the bar of 
public opihion, whenever this is practicable. 

















SUMMARY OF «THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST. 


Some ships have arrived from India since our last, bringing 
letters from Bengal to the latter end of June, and from Bom- 
bay to the beginning of July. The public intelligence brought by 
these arrivals is not important. ‘The Burmese had, according to 
some accounts, again indicated a hostile disposition. By others, 
the permanency of peace is considered beyond all doubt. ‘These 
“« wily barbarians” as they have been called, had not, however, up 
to the date of the last advices, paid the second instalment of their 
stipulated tribute, after putting off the Indian Government with 
base coin and adulterated metal for the first payment. ‘The Eng- 
lish troops still remain, therefore, at Rangoon. But the King of 
Ava, it is said, held a high tone towards his subjects (as what king 
does not ?) respecting the termination of the war ; assuring them that 
it was an act of royal clemency on his part to permit these 
foreigners to depart from his dominions; and as he had understood 
them to be wretchedly poor, he had, in the fulness of his royal 
bounty, given a few lacs of rupees to pay their expenses home! 
In the mouth of a “ barbarian” this sounds ludicrously enough : 
but, if he were more civilized, he might then be permitted, as his 
more polished brother monarchs are, to play the hypocrite with 
impunity ; and while he invaded India to gratify his lust of wealth 
and power only, profess, after the manner of the Honourable Com- 
pany by whom he has been despoiled, the most benevolent and 
philanthropic motives for every act of aggression he might commit. 


The latest direct intelligence from Rangoon that we have yet 
seen is contained in a letter dated from that port, May 13, 1826, 
and inserted in the Madras Gazette of the 10th of June, It says: 


“* Mr. Crawfurd is appointed Envoy to the Court of Ava, and proceeds 
thither on the next trip of the steam-vessel Enterprize tou Rangoon ; she sails 
this day to Calcutta, and we may reasonably expect her in less than eighteen 
days, when we shall prepare for our trip to his Golden-footed Majesty's 
Court d la mode grande in the steam-vessel Diana, with all Mr. Crawfurd’s 
suite, including an escort. The last, I presume, will consist of Europeans, 
as the Burmese have no very exalted opinion of the Sepoys, while they call! 
the former balies, or a kind of demons which eat human flesh. The idea they 
have formed of the European troops is truly pleasing to an English soldier’s 
heart,—they say they are invincible. Sir A. Campbell arrived here in the 
Enterprize on the 6th, and landed with all the honours due to Scotland’s pride. 

‘* We shall probably eventually leave this about the beginning of June, 
which is the most favourable period. The trip would be preferable by land, 
were it possible to make it ; but unlike southern and western India, the nullas 
are too numerous and destitute of ferry-boats, even in the short distance to 
the capital. The number of emigrants from this place is ineredible. The 
despotism of the Burmese Government is such that its subjects are flying 
away as quick as they can into the English territories. 


‘* The troops are embarking as quick as possible. All the prisoners are 
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released, and, from what I hear, the treatment they received was very hard. Mr., 
rather Dr. Price, an American missionary, who was one of them, went to Cal- 
cutta with a fellow-prisoner of his, Mr. Gouger. Both have now returned ; 
and the former is gone to Ava; he left thisthe day before yesterday. Dr. 
Judson, Mr. Laird, and all the prisoners, are now at Rangoon ; 250 sepoys 
and other followers of the army and the flotilla came down from Ava the 
other day. I shall in my next send you a detailed account, when I have re- 
ceived it from one of them, who has promised it to me.’’ 


The official recognition of the services rendered to the State by 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army, and the brave officers 
and men whom he led to the assault of Bhurtpoor, has appeared in 
a General Order of the Bengal Government, bearing date the 12th 
of April 1826, and issued on the occasion of his Excellency, Lord 
Combermere, returning from the western provinces of India to the 
Presidency of Calcutta. The following are the terms in which that 
Order is expressed: 

** The official despatch, from his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, dated 
Bhurtpoor, 19th January 1826, has been already published in the General 
Order issued from the Political Department, on the 29th January last; in that 
report the Right Hon. Lord Combermere expressed in appropriate terms the 
applause due to the officers and troops who have conquered under his Lord- 
ship’s command, and that authentic and honourable testimony derives a value 
from his high authority and personal cognizance, which it could have ob- 
tained from no other quarter. The Governor-General, in Council, will not, 
however, deny himself the gratification of seizing the opportunity now pre- 
sented, whilst publicly offering his thanks and congratulations to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the successful close of the campaign in Upper India, of, 
at the same time, repeating in the name of the Supreme Government, the well 
merited encomiums and acknowledgments bestowed by his Excellency on 
those individuals who specially entitled themselves to the honour of his notice 
and commendation. 

** The eminent merits and services of Majors-General Reynell and Nicolls, 
during the whole course of the operations against Bhurtpoor, the excellence 
of the dispositions made by them for the assault, and the firm undaunted man- 
ner in which those dispositions were carried into execution, justly form 
the theme of the Commander-in-Chief’s applause and admiration; and the 
Governor-General in Council has already communicated to those distin- 
guished officers, through his Excellency, the sentiments of approbation and 
gratitude with which the Government contemplates their bravery, skill, and 
judgment. 

‘The judicious arrangements and gallant exertions of Brigadiers-General 
Adams, C.B., M‘Combe, and Edwards, at the head of their brigades ; and of 
Brigadier-General Sleigh, commanding the cavalry ; as also the zeal, science, 
courage, and patient endurance of fatigue displayed by Brigadier M‘Leod, C.B., 
Brigadier Anbury, C.B., Captain Irvine, Major of Brigade of Engineers, with 
every officer and private of the artillery, sappers, miners, and pioneer corps, 
on whom necessarily devolved so large a portion of the most laborious and 
important duties connected with the siege, have been specially adverted to, 
and warmly acknowledged by the Right Hon. Lord Combermere. His Excel- 
lency has also expressed his cordial thanks to Brigadiers Whitehead, Paton, 
C.B., and Fagan, of the infantry; Brigadiers Childers and Murray, C.B., of 
the cavalry ; and Brigadiers Sletzer and Brown, of the artillery service ; and 
to Lieut.-Colonel Delamain, 58th N.I.; Lieut.-Colonel Wilson, commanding 
a detachment ; Majors Hunter, 41st N.I.; Everard, H.M.’s 4th; Fuller, 
H.M.’s 59th ; and Bisshopp, H.M.’s 14th; they are stated to have performed 
the duties allotted to them in the ablest manner, and to have taken ample ad- 
vantage of every Opportunity which occurred for signalizing their zeal and 
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devotion. The Right Honourable the Governor-General, in Council, has now 
to record his full concurrence in the well-merited eulogium pronounced by 
the Commander-in-Chief, on the services and good conduct of the whole of 
the above officers and departments, and to offer to them the expression of his 
warmest approbation and thanks. 

**'To his Maiesty’s 14th regiment, commanded by Major Everard, and 59th, 
commanded by Major Fuller, belongs the proud distinction of having led the 
column of assault on the memorable 18th of January ; the gailantry, order, 
and steadiness, evinced by those corps was equalled by the conduct of a de- 
tachment of the European regiment, leading asmall columa under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wilson. Among the Native corps, who emulated the example of 
their European comrades in arms, and proved themselves worthy of the dis- 
tinguished places which they held, his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
has enumerated the following, viz.: The 6ih regt. of N.I., commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pepper ; one wing of the 4ist, by Major Hunter; the 
23d, by Lieutenant-Colonel Nation; the 3lst, by Lieutenant-Colonel Bad- 
deley ; the 60th, by Lieutenant-Colonel Bowyer; the grenadier company of 
the 35th, the light company of the 37th, and the Sirmore battalion. 

“The services of Lieut.-Colonel Skinner, and the two regiments of Native 
irregular cavalry under his command, have been prominently noticed by his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief ; and his Lordship, in Council, has mach 
satisfaction in adding, that the efficient manner in which that brave and merito- 
rious officer is stated to have performed every duty intrusted to him during 
the operations against Bhurtpoor, augments his claim to the favourable consi- 
deration and high estimation of the Supreme Government. 

** The Governor-General in Council has great pleasure in knowing, that the 
officers of his Excellency’s and general staff, Major-General Sir 8. Whit- 
tingham, Quartermaster-General ; and Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Gregor, Acting 
Adjutant-General of the King’s troops; Lteutenant-Colonel Watson, and 
Lieutenant-Colcnel Stevenson, Adjutant-General and Quartermaster-General 
of the Army ; Lieutenant-Colonel Cunliffe, Commissary-General ; and Lieut.- 
Colonel the Honourable J. Finch, Military Secretary, have entitled them- 
selves to the honour of his Excellency’s public thanks and acknowledgments. 
The value of such commendation will be duly appreciated by those several 
officers, and will constitute the most grateful reward of their zealous, honour- 
able, and meritorious exertions in the service of their country, and of the 
East India Company. 

‘** In testimony of the peculiar honour acquired by the army under the per- 
sonal command of his Excellency the Right Honourable Lord Combermere, 
during the late campaign to the westward of the Jumna, the Governor-General 
in Council is pleased to resolve, that all the corps in the service of the Ho- 
nourable East India Company, whether infantry or cavalry, who were em- 
ployed at the siege of that celebrated fortress, shall bear on their regimental 
colours, the word ‘ Bhurtpoor ;’ and his Lordship in Council will take mea- 
sures for submitting, through the proper channel, to his Majesty’s gracious 
consideration, that a similar distinction may be granted to his Majesty’s regi- 
ments.”’ 


The papers from Bombay, of the end of June, mention a rumour 
that Runjeet Singh, the great Mahratta Chieftain, was dead, and 
add, that a contest had already commenced between two of his 
sons, who each disputed the right of the other to the throne. If 
this be true, and it is at least highly probable, it will be a fortu- 
nate diversion of the Mahratta power, especially at the present 
juncture, when the approach of the Russians towards Persia might 
have led to other alliances, and more unfavourable results. 'The 
following detailed account of the state of affairs in those quarters, 
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evidently written by one well qualified for the task, though re- 
peated in the papers of the day, deserves preservation here : 


** The Russian army of the Caucasus is under the command of the General 
Yeronoloff, a brave and indefatigable officer, and who has, for his second in 
command, a General Williaminoif. ‘The head-quarters of the army is at the 
city of Teflis, the ancient capital of Georgia, and the Government of which 
city is administered by an officer of the name of Von Howen, a German by 
birth, and who is a general officer in the Russian service. The army of the 
Caucasus is variously stated in regard to numbers, but may, probably, be set 
down as amounting to 80,000 men ; and they are certainly among the finest 
troops in the Russian service, being for the greatest part composed of the 
troops that were at Paris with the Emperor Alexander, and who, conceiving 
most probably that they had imbibed, during their residence in France, too 
many free ideas, sent them to Georgia, to be as much as possible out of the 
way. Though the pay of the officers is much superior to that of the rest of 
the Russian army, they are very far from being satisfied, as they look on their 
service as a kind of banishment ; the chief of the Etat-Major is the Colonel 
Kotzebue, an officer of the engineers, and son of the celebrated German author. 
The staff of the army is very numerous, and among it is a number of Georgian 
Princes and men of rank of that country, whom the Russian Government is 
particularly careful of attaching to its interests, and who are often intrusted with 
the command of the most important posts on the froniers of the Russian and 
Persian dominions. 

‘* That part of Persia nearest to the Russian possessions, is the province of 
Erivan, which is under the dominion of an officer named the Sardar—a power- 
ful and warlike prince, as he may be justly considered, and who, though in a 
manner subject to, and tributary to the Schah or King of Persia, is of a very 
independent and spirited character, and can be just barely said to acknowledge 
the Persian monarch as master. 

‘** The Sardar of Erivan resides at the town of the same name, a strongly 
fortified place, and which the Russians will long have to remember with re- 
gret, they having, in former wars, been several times repulsed in their attacks 
on it, with heavy losses. , 

‘*¢ The present Schah or King of Persia is named Futty Ali Schah, a middle 
aged man; but much debilitated in health and constitution: his eldest son, 
and who may be considered as Prince Royal, which title is often given to him, 
is named Prince Abbas Mirza, a sensible, and for a Persian, a well-informed 
and liberal-thinking man, and possessed of a warlike and matchless spirit : 
the usual residence of the Prince is at Tabreez, or Tauris, a strongly fortified 
town, and whose population is stated at 70,000 or $0,000 souls. 

‘** It may be remarked here, that the name of Mirza is very differently un- 
derstood, according as it is placed before or after a name: in the latter case 
it signifies a prince of the blood-royal ; and placed before signifies nothing 
more than the English appellation of Master, or the French Monsieur. 

“* The Persian ambassador Abool Hassan, who was in England some years 
since, was, by the Persians, called Mirza Abool Hassan ; but since his return 
to Persia the King has honoured him with the title of Khan or General ; he 
therefore, has dropped the title of Mirza, and is called Abool Hassan Khan, 
the title, in that country, being invariably placed after the name. This per- 
sonage is now in a high confidential situation near the King’s person, who 
appears to hold him in high estimation. 

‘¢ There are very few Europeans at this time in Persia, and those chiefly 
English. The present resident at the court of that country is Major Mac- 
donald Kinnier, an officer in the service of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany, and whom the King of Persia, after a good deal of hesitation, agreed to 
receive as resident on the pirt of the Company, he being extremely desirous 
that one should be sent direct from the King of Great Britain. Captain 
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Henry Willock, an officer in the Company’s service, acts as secretary of lega- 
tion: this is the same officer who formerly held the situation of Resident, and 
to whom the King of Persia behaved so exceedingly ill—indeed, so much so, 
as to compel Captain Willock to return to England at the time he held the si- 
tuation of Resident. ‘Two medical officers of the Company's service, Drs. 
Cormich and Macneill, reside at Teheran and Tabreez, the former place being 
now the capital, or rather the residence of the Persian King, being a paltry 
miserable town, chosen by the King for his abode, while Ispahan, the real 
capital, is left abandoned, and going rapidly to decay. 

‘* Besides the above English officers, a Major Willock, of the Company's 
cavalry, resides at Tabreez, and a Captain Hart, of one of the King’s regi- 
ments, which was lately on duty at Bombay, is now at Tabreez, and has the 
sole command of the army of Prince Abbas Mirza, which he has brought to 
a high state of discipline in the European manner. At Tabreez, also, resides 
an Englishwoman, a native of London, the daughter of an eminent gun-maker, 
who is married to a Persian of the name of Mahomet Ali, who was seut to 
England some years since by the Prince Abbas Mirza, to learn some of the 
English mechanical arts, and who since his return to Persia has been intrusted 
with the superintendence of the arsenal of the Prince, who has also in his em- 
ploy a Scotsman, formerly a private in the royal artillery, who accompanied 
Sir Gore Ouseley in his embassy to Persia, and who superintends the construc- 
tion of the carriages for the artillery, and the casting of brass ordnance. 


** Some Italian officers are with the army of the Prince Abbas Mirza, and not 
a few Russians are also in the ranks of the army ; who preferring the religion 
of Mahomet to that of the Greek church, and the indulgence of having more 
wives than they could have at home, have thought fit to change both their al- 
legiance and their religion. 

‘** The Persians are, in appearance, attached to the English, and dislike the 
French nation. A Dr. Schultz is now in Persia, on a four years’ residence, 
having been seut out by the French Government for that length of time, at its 
expense. He is a Prussian by birth, and his object, at least his real one, for 
his visiting that country, is not accurately ascertained. 

‘* Major Monteith, of the Madras Engineers, is also at this time in Persia, 
which he is making extensive surveys of, for the information of the East 
India Company.”’ 

The following piece of information, on a subject closely connected 
with the former, may also be appropriately introduced.—These 
secrets of State ooze out from time to time, and are not without 
their value, as lessons of history and human nature, even when 
they are tardy in their appearance. 

‘A Russian Journal has just published the following letter (never 
before printed) addressed by the Emperor Alexander to the Ar- 
menians inhabiting Georgia, which at the present moment is very 
interesting : 

“To our dear, faithful Armenian people, of all classes, inhabiting 
Georgia, greeting: 

‘We have learned with entire satisfaction, from the report of our Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Georgia, the new proofs of sentiments of loyal gratitude 
which animates all classes of the Armenians inhabiting that province, forthe 
paternal care wvhich we bestow on them. They have proved these sentiments 
of their inviolable fidelity on all occasions. By their exemplary firmness and 
devotedness they have distinguished themselves at a time when malevolence 
and inconstancy were endeavouring to trouble the tranquillity which we had 
restored in Georgia. Under the most gloomy circumstances, they remained 
unshaken in their zeal for us and our throne ; they sacrificed to the good of 
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our service, and the general advantage, their property, and even their lives. 
This zeal of all classes of the Armenians in Georgia, and their services done 
to us, impose upon us the agreeable duty of giving to them, before the whole 
world, the assurance of our gratitude and good will. May this act be remem- 
bered by the latest posterity for their honour. We assure them of the conti- 
nuance of our Imperial favour. 

** Given at our head-quarters at Toplitz, in Bohemia, 15th (27th) Septem- 
ber, the year of our Lord 1813, and the 13th of our reign. 

(Signed) ‘* ALEXANDER.”’ 


‘ The Emperor of Russia, seeing the facility with which his Mo- 
hammedan subjects on the Persian frontier may be withdrawn from 
their allegiance, or desiring to promote the happiness of both the 
Mohammedan and Pagan tribes under his sceptre, by giving them a 
better faith, has held out a strong inducement for their conversion 
to Christianity. Any believer in Mohammed or in idols, who em- 
braces the religion of the Cross, is henceforward to enjoy the privi- 
lege of being enrolled in any Christian corporation he chooses, and 
to be exempted from the imposts which he paid as an infidel. Be- 
sides this, he is to enjoy exemption from all taxes for three years, 
and may thus save his soul and his money together. All the new 
converts are to be relieved from the conscription, or from payment 
of the contingent to raise recruits. There are besides other ad- 
vantages promised of less importance.’ 

The India Company order things differently. They profess, in- 
deed, as loudly as the Emperor Alexander, their desire to spread 
the light of the Gospel in the East. But, they pursue a strange 
mode of effecting it, for instead of the encouragements held out by 
the Russian Emperor to Mohammedan converts, they inflict désa- 
bilities on Hindoos and Musulmans embracing the Christian faith ; 
it being a rule in most of the public offices, if two candidates for 
employment, equal in all other respects, but one a Christian and one 
an Infidel, should apply for a place, to give it in preference to the 
unbeliever, from an avowed greater confidence in his integrity !! 

The letfers which have reached us from India on particular topics, 
we have recently published, and shall continue to do, under their 
respective heads, rather than incorporate them with our Summary 
of General News, except in cases where it is desirable to accom- 
pany them with comment—when we may give the substance or ex- 
tracts from such letters in this place. One of this latter description 
has reached us from Bombay, addressed not to us directly, but to a 
gentleman on leave of absence from that Presidency, with permis- 
sion for us to use its contents, which may, we believe, be relied 
on for their accuracy. The facts disclosed in it are curious and 
interesting, and as we shall have to offer a few remarks on it, we 
prefer inserting the principal portion of the letter here. It is dated 
Bombay, July 1, 1826, and was received by the Elphinstone. It is 
therefore one of the latest from that quarter. The writer, ad- 
dressing his friend, says : 
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‘** The Press is the grand theme of declamation at present in India, from the / 
wise men of Leadenhall-street having, in a despatch of December last, prohi- 
bited their ‘ Civil, Military, Medical, Clerical, or Marine Servants, from 
being connected with newspapers as sharers, proprietors, or editors’ after six 
months’ notification. The despatch reached this in May last, and had been 
prepared at the India House on the 30th of December 1825, just within four 
weeks after Mr. Warden’s Manifesto appeared in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ on 
the Ist of the same month. Mr. Warden is most indignant: he has been offered 
8,006 rupees for his share of the ‘ Bombay Courier,’ which cost him 40,000 
rupees ; he has applied to Government to relieve him, but his application has 
been, I understand, sent home. 

‘* The proprietors of the ‘ Courier’ have applied collectively for two years 
to withdraw from their concern in that paper. As Government cannot set aside 
the peremptory order of the Honourable Court, which limits the period to six 
months, their application for an extension to two years has been negatived. 


“They have now come forward with a proposition to Government, offering 
to print circulars, &c. &c., much cheaper than they formerly did, and solicit- 
ing that the lithographic press may be given up, as the interest of the proprie- 
tors of the‘ Courier’ has suffered materially since the establishment of the litho- 
graphic press ! That may easily be accounted for. At the first year’s balance of 
the account of the lithographic press, the profits (calculating the work done, at 
the prices charged by the proprietors of the * Courier’) exceeded 20,000 rupees, 
after deducting the cost of the lithographic presses sent from England. That the 
proprietors of the ‘ Courier’ should lose by such an establishment is no sur- 
prise: but that a member of Council, and the Company’s Accountant-Gene- 
ral, should so far forget their duty as to make such a proposal to Government 
is proof sufficient, that the right of proprietorship has been long enough in 
the present sharers of the ‘ Courier.’ 


‘“¢ When Mr. Bell was in Council. Mr. Warden, Chief Secretary, and Mr. 
Wedderburn, Accountant-General, all proprietors of the ‘ Courier,’ * it was 
then that they divided their 20 and 30 per cent. on the concern; but now, when 
the facilities of ordering printing to any amount, and passing bills for print- 
ing charges, (the profits of which went into their own pockets,) has been 
withdrawn, and the shares of the ‘ Courier’ Press have fallen from 40,000 ru- 
pees to 8000 rupees, the proprietors of the ‘Courier’ come forward and 
claim compensation for their loss, in being compelled to sell out! Will the 
Honourable Court grant them compensation? If they do, the way they for- 
merly treated Mr. Buckingham was downright robbery !"” 


Here is indeed a pretty specimen of the disinterested function- 
aries of India, and their guardianship of the public interests at the 
sacrifice of their own! When Lord Hastings first removed the 
censorship from the Press in Bengal, Mr. Elphinstone, then newly 
appointed to the Government of Bombay, received, and apparently 
with great willingness accepted, the praise of the friends of free- 
dom in India, for his voluntary adoption of the Marquis’s policy at 
Bombay. ‘Those who knew nothing of the secrets that have since 
come out, lavished, in the simplicity of their hearts, encomiums on 
Mr. Elphinstone for his thus inviting scrutiny on his own conduct 
through an unfettered press. But the cautious, and we must add, 
cunning Governor was perfectly safe in affecting to invite what he 





* Mr. Bell, Mr. Warden, Mr. Wedderburn, Mr. Crawford, and the editor, 
Mr. Adam, are the registered proprietors at present. 
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knew would never come. The press was as effectually fettered 
without a censorship, for all Ais purposes at least, as it could be 
with it. His personal friend, and chief secretary, Mr. Warden, was 
the pricipal proprietor of the principal paper in the island; and 
while Mr. Elphinstone, as Governor, continued to the chief secre- 
tary’s paper the large profits of the Government notifications, ad- 
vertisements, &c. to the great comfort, no doubt, of Mr. Warden’s 
heart when he divided his profits atjthe end of the month or quar- 
ter, Mr. E. might be pretty secure against any severe scrutiny which 
would lessen the amount or endanger the safety of the chief se- 
cretary’s snug dividends from this honourable source. It was only 
when the press was to be used as an engine against an honest and 
upright Judge, who dared to call in question the infallibility of the 
Government, that Mr. Elphinstone and Mr. Warden (then become 
a Member of the Council, and au official colleague of his personal 
friend) consented to let loose the powers of the press, through 
the instrumentality of the barristers opposed to the Judge, to bring 
disrespect on that tribunal which it was their especial duty, as 
well as that of every honest man, to protect and uphold. The ex- 
posure of their conduct on that occasion has not been without its 
benefits ; for there can be little doubt but it was this which led to 
the order of the Court of Directors prohibiting the connection of 
their public servants abroad with the press—an order sufficiently 
‘absurd because of its entire inefficiency aud liability to complete 
evasion : but unquestionably originating in just and unexceptionable 
motives. Eucouraged by this benefit—for every thing which sets 
the conduct of corrupt and despotic rulers in its true light és : 
benefit—we shall proceed in the same course, and on all occasions 
that may be available, let in new lights upon matters hitherto 
veiled in official and impenetrable mystery. 

To revert to the closing portion of the letter from Bombay : 
what can possibly be more unjust than an outery, raised by the 
present proprietors of the ‘ Bombay Courier’ as to the injury done 
them in a pecuniary sense, by the cessation of gains which were 
from the first unlawful, and contrary to the oath taken by the civil 
and military servants of the Company, not to engage in trade or 
commerce without the express permission of their masters ? It was 
on this ground that the great Agency Scheme projected by Mr. 
Trotter in Bengal, by which the members of the service were 
simply to become the managers of their own estates, was put 
down. And what is trading in the profits of a public newspaper, 
but an equal violation of the same engagement ?—more especially 
when, from the official station of the parties, as in the case of Mr. 
Warden, they may augment those profits to any extent by the fram- 
ing notifications and advertisements for the columns of their own 
papers, officially directing their insertion, and charging them almost 
at their own price ; while all profit so made must be at the expense 
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of their Honourable Masters, who have to defray the cost! These 
too are the same men, who saw nothing wrong in the tota/ destruc- 
tion of the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ and the entire ruin of its chief 
proprietor, without his having ever contravened any law, or vio- 
lated any oach or engagement ; yet now, when, in consequence of 
their having done both these, they have six months given them to 
sell their property to the bes@ advantage, and can, most readily, 
transfer their shares to other nominal holders, without a greater 
breach of faith than they had already made when they first pur- 
chased them, they call upon the Government to indemnify them 
for the loss they pretend they shall sustain by the diminished 
value of their unlawfully held and unlawfully acquired influence 
and gains, from the double use, political and pecuniary, which they 
made of the press, to crush and ruin others, and to eulogize and 
enrich themselves! If they are indemnified, (which we can never 
bring ourselves to believe they will be,) their masters will be as 
unjust as themselves ; but whether they may be or not, cannot 
at all affect the previous character of the undoubted plunder and 
speliation which was committed by the Indian Government upon 
the proprietors of the Calcutta Journal,’ and which will remain a 
stigma and reproach upon their annals, until that plunder is re- 
funded, and the evils it has occasioned redressed. 


While we are on the subject of the Indian Press, we shall take 
occasion to show how capricious and unjust must be a system, where 
all is placed at the mercy of some one irresponsible tyrant; and te 
what lengths such a tyrant may permit his minions to lavish abuse 
even on personages higher than himself, and expressly protected 
from all animadversion by the regulations of his own council, pro- 
vided the licentious censurers of others only flatter and fawn on 
his immediate satellites and himself. 


As a proof of the license with which, under the present capricious 
system, one public writer may commit the most direct violation of 
fixed rules and regulations, for a mere constructive disregard of 
which, another writer may be utterly ruined—we need mention only 
the following fact. The very first clause of the restrictive regula- 
tions for the Indian Press expressly prohibits the following topics, 
under the penalties there unto annexed. 

“The publication in any paper of matter coming under any of the followin 
heads, (whether originating in India, or republished from English Papers, 


will subject the proprietors to be deprived of the license under which such 
paper may be conducted. 


‘¢ Ist. Defamatory or contumelious reflections against the King, or any of 
the members of the royal family. 


‘** 9d. Observations touching the measures or orders of the Court of Direc- 
tors, or the public authorities in England connected with the Government of 
India.”” 

There is now scarcely a day passes in Calcutta without these, and 
almost all the other restrictive clauses being violated by some one 
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Editor or another. But, after having exhibited in some of our pre- 
vious Numbers pretty striking proofs of the utter disregard of the 
second clause, by the Reverend Dr. Bryce, and his advocates 
in the ‘ John Bull of the East,’ we give the following, as an 
equally striking specimen of entire disregard of the first—from the 
* Bengal Hurkaru,’ of November 26, 1825. 

After giving an analysis of the article in the 83d Number of the 
‘ Edinburgh Review,’ on the Catholic Question, including the se- 
verest censures on the Duke of York for the memorable speech 
delivered by his Royal Highness in the House of Lords on a recent 
occasion, and still seen in the shop-windows of the loyal booksel- 
lers of London, printed in letters of gold—this speech is thus cha- 
racterized in an Indian paper, published within a few yards of the 
Government-house at Calcutta, and with this restrictive clause, 
which prohibits any disrespectful allusions to any member of the 
Royal Family, staring the Editor in the face : 

** This, let us remind the Duke of York, is the profession not of a wise, but 
of an unwise man ; it betokens no strength of understanding, but rather a de- 
gree of weakness bordering on incapacity. Unless he is absolutely infallible, 
which we doubt whether even the Bishop who affirmed the King’s perfection, 
will assert of an heir presumptive, to pronounce that he never will change his 
opinion on any great subject, is the greatest folly imaginable. And if he fan- 
cies that greatness of mind is best evinced by an obstinate adherence to every 
opinion he may at any time have adopted, we will show him, in every cell of 
Bethlehem Hospital, men to the full as magnanimous as himself, who would 
suffer martyrdom rather than give upan iota ofthe delusions that form part of 
their nature—so much for the sense of this declaration ;—now for its constitu- 
tional propriety. He utters an asseveration, under sanction of an oath, that 
in every station (meaning plainly when he shall be king) no power on earth 
shall make him act on any other views than those he now entertains ; that is, 
in short, that if both Houses of Parliament, and all his counsellors, and ali 
his people, were to present to him the Emancipation Bill, he would at once 
refuse bis royal assent, at all hazards to himself, his crown, and his kingdoms ! 
Does he reflect that he is, if ever, only to be king of a free people? This is 
a pithy question, and more easily asked than answered: the declaration may 
be quite in character in a king. but most egregiously blinded by bigotry and 
the spirit of party must that man be, who, ranking as a subject, (as the consti- 
tutional and legal phrase runs for English freemen,) does not see that this 
speech is spoken in a spirit of the purest despotism, and contains the very 
quintessence of self-conceit, arrogance, and arbitrary wilfulness, lurking 
under the guise of an honest frankness and conscientiousness.”* 

Asa contrast to this passage,—than which it is difficult to conceive 
a more direct and open censure of a personage especially protected 
by the prohibitory restrictions on the India Press, but the writer 
and printer of which received no reproof from the Indian Govern- 
ment for their conduct,—it may be well to reprint here the short 
queries addressed to the Editor of the ‘Calcutta Journal,’ which was 
characterised by the Indian Government of that day, as a gross and 
wanton attack on the late Bishop of Calcutta, as a daring violation 
of the rules laid down for the guidance of the Indian Press, and 

which has been called in the India House, in Parliament, and else- 
where, an indecent, and even atrocious libel ona sacred and digni- 
fied personage. ‘The queries were as follows :— 
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‘** Can a military chaplain, fixed at a station where two King’s regiments 
ure posted, besides numerous other corps and departments, which might occupy 
two clergymen generally, and whose duties therefore, when alone, require his 
constant presence, absent himself from the station without leave from the 
commanding officer ? 

** At this sickly season, his presence with the dying in hospital, and to inter 
the dead, sometimes six or eight per day, is urgently required, and cannot de- 
cently be dispensed with, independent of the impropriety of also interrupting 
the proper observance of the Sabbath for two or three Sundays successively, 
where so large a body of Christians are residing. 

‘* It is asserted (but I conceive erroneously) that the chaplains have received 
orders from the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, not to make themselves amenable to 
any military, or other local authorities, and therefore, when a young couple 
at an out-post prefer going to the expense of making the clergyman travel 
250 miles to go and marry them, he is at perfect liberty to accept the invita- 
tion, and to leave 3,000 other Christians, his own parishioners, to bury each 
other, and postpone all other Christian ordinances until his tour is completed, 
which, in this instance, occupies, I understand, more than three Sabbaths. 

** In consequence of one of these ill-timed matrimonial requisitions in De- 
cember last, the performance of divine service, and other religious observances 
ofthe season, were entirely overlooked at Christmas, which passed by for 
some Sundays in succession, and Christmas-day included, wholly unobserved. 

‘** It would appear, therefore, to be highly expedient, that no military chap- 
lain should have the option of quitting the duties of his station, from any 
misplaced power vested in him by the Lord Bishop, unless he can also ob- 
tain the express written permission of the local authorities on the spot to do 
so, and provided, in all such cases, the season is healthy, and no one dan- 
gerously ill, and that he shall unerringly return to the station before the 
Sunday following, that divine service may never be omitted in consequence 
of such requisitions."” 


The publication of these simple queries drew down on the head of 
the Editor the severest denunciations of displeasure from the Go- 
vernment of that day, including many of the individuals who compose 
the Government of the present ; and such was the anger excited by 
the most respectful attempt to explain the motives and meaning of 
the queries proposed, that it was followed by this memorable decla- 
ration, addressed in an official letter to Mr. Buckingham : 


‘* I am thence, Sir, instructed to give you this intimation. Should Go- 
vernment observe that you persevere in acting on the principles which you 
have now asserted, (namely, that ‘‘ a temperate and moderate discussion of 
inconveniences arising from local practices might be productive of public 
benefit, without infringing on the respect due to the public characters of 
those whose attention to the reform of such evils was particularly invited,’’) 
there will be no previous discussion of aNy case in which you may be 
judged to have violated those laws of moral candour and essential justice, 
which are equally binding on all descriptions of the community. You will 
be at once apprised that your license to remain in India is annulled, and you 
will be required to furnish security for your quitting the country by the 
earliest convenient opportunity.’* * 


Let the reader observe the result of all this, and he will form 
some idea of the menstrous injustice by which the proceedings of 
the Indian Government has been characterized, as it regards the 





* Letier of Mr. Secretary Bayley, dated July 17, 1821. 
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licence of the Indian Press, and their conduct towards the several 
individuals engaged in conducting it. 

Ist. The successive editors of the ‘ John Bull,’ to the number of 
six, in the space of little more than as many months, were almost 
all promoted to places of honour and profit, after serving a short 
period in the editorship of this organ of power, the paper itself 
openly patronized by the Government, and every possible favour 
shown to it, although it not only violated daily the restrictive 
regulations imposed professedly on all the papers alike, but was 
publicly convicted, in an open court of justice, of publishing libels 
characterized by a British judge, Sir Francis Macnaghten, as 
being “ too atrocious to be even thought of without horror.” And 
when the reputed writer of these libels, the Rev. Dr. Bryce, was re- 
warded by Mr. Adam with an appointment to be clerk of stationary, 
the Government of India resisted even the orders of the Court of Di- 
rectors and Board of Control for his removal, and kept him in his 
place in defiance of both these authorities, till at length the reve- 
rend divine, to save the disgrace of the dismissal which had been 
so long delayed, but must have come at last, resigned. He is now 
acknowledged sole proprietor and manager of this same paper, the 
‘John Bull,’ which still continues to violate with impunity the rules 
which all others are expected to obey; and yet the paper is not 
merely unsuppressed, but, as far as we can learn, unreproved, and 
even supported and pattonized by the Indian Government as much 
as ever. 

2nd. The editor of the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ who continued to be the 
conductor of that paper for five years, who was opposed by all tire 
open influence of Government and all the secret intrigues of its 
principal functionaries, yet who was never once convicted of libel, 
private or public, was first threatened with banishment for the 
harmless queries respecting the duties of chaplains (which is not a 
thousandth part as much in violation of the restrictive rules for the 
Indian Press as the censures on the Duke of York); and next 
actually transported without trial for alluding to the impropriety 

of the appointment of Dr. Bryce to a place, for which he was so 
unfit that he was instantly ordered to be removed from it by the 
authorities at home, as soon as they knew of his.appointment. 

Dr. Bryce is, however, still in a full career of wealth and favour, 
uninterrupted in his professional duties, and allowed to conduct a 
quarterly magazine and a daily newspaper under the patronage of 
the very Government whose regulations he has so often broken, and 
whose orders he has so often resisted and defied. 

The Editor of the ‘ Calcutta Journal’ has been not merely ba- 
nished and his paper suppressed ; but he himself plundered of all 
he possessed by the measures of this same Government, and is 
still refused by the authorities at home, not merely redress for 
the injuries of the past, but also th> means of returning to the 
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country, to make, for himself, some reparation of these evils, by his 
labours and exertions for the future. 


Whatever the present age may think of this, posterity, for 
whose judgment it is now treasured up in secure and lasting re- 
cords, will not fail to pronounce it one of the most tyrannous and 
iniquitous abuses of power that was ever witnessed, even in the 
dark and blood-stained annals of the East. 


To show how differently the acts of oppression and spoliation 
practised in the King’s Colonies (which it is the constant endeavour 
of the India Company’s advocates to represent as much worse go- 
verned than their possessions in the East) are treated by the authe- 
rities at home, we have already recorded the restoration of the 
printing materials of Mr. Greig at the Cape ; those of an injured edi- 
tor in New South Wales ; and another in Canada ; with permission 
for each to return to their respective countries, and pursue their oc- 
cupations unmolested, in spite of the arbitrary power by which 
they were originally removed. We have now to add to these ex- 
amples of injuries redressed, the following, which we gather from 
the papers of the day. Let the reader peruse it, and judge for 
himself whether the India Company must not be heaping coals of 
fire on its own head, by permitting the accumulating wrongs done 
to injured individuals by its distant servants from being the only 
class of oppressions to which all hope of redress is denied. The 
following is the passage : 

‘* Demerara papers to the 28th of September mention a great sensation pro- 
duced in that colony by the despatehes received from England on the 26th, 
containing the official intelligeuce that all intercourse between the British 
West Indies and the United States of America was to cease on the Ist of De- 
cember, 

‘** Mr. Stevenson, the proprietor of the ‘Guiana Chronicle,’ suppressed by 
the Governor, Sir B. D’Urban, had returned to Demerara after his successful 
voyage to England, and, armed with authority from his Majesty's Ministers, 
had recommenced his publication—the arbitrary act of his Excellency being 
completely discountenanced by the Government at home. His property and 
printing materials were restored to him forthwith.”’ 





The intelligence from other parts of India is not very favourable. 
In Java very great difficulties have been experienced in consequence 
of the rebellion of the natives, and the difficulty in which the Dutch 
Government finds itself, from its inability to put down, either speedily 
or effectually, so powerful an insurrection. ‘The latest intelligence 
from this quarter is obtained from the Flemish Papers ; and adds 
the account of new disasters to augment those in themselves already 
sufficiently terrible. An article, dated Brussels, Nov. 18, says: 


‘We learn, by the accounts from Batavia, that on the 9th of July, a fire 
broke out in that city, which consumed 180 houses, and it is feared that two 
children, who could not be found, had perished in the flames.’’ 

‘“* Within the memory of man there has not been felt such severe cold as 
Batavia and Samarang, as was felt there at the beginning of July this year ; 
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there were some days in which the thermometer of Fah:enheit, which is ge- 
verally at 86 degrees at noon, and seldom less than 80 after sunrise, fell in the 
morning to 54 degrees,” 


‘* The Commissioner-General of our East India possessions continues to 
adopt measures of economy in all the branches of the administration. With 
this view his Excellency, by a resolution of the 6th of July, has ordered that 
the establishments on the west coast of Boraeo shall depend on the residencies 
of Pontiniak and Sambas, on the subordinate residency of Mampauwa, and the 
division of Landak, the chief of which shall bear the title of Resident of the 
west coast of Borneo.” 


** A decree of the 26th of July increases the postage of letters and the 
prices of post horses, and organizes the administration of the posts.”’ 

‘+ News had been received in India, in 1825, that two steam-boats would be 
equipped in the Netherlands, each to carry a kind of culverin, and a carronade, 
both for 26 pound balls, and four 6-pounders. Each of these vessels is to 
take on board 130 lasts of coals, so that their voyage to Batavia may be made 
in 74 days. They are to be employed in putting down piracy, and it is ex- 
pected that they will perform essential services."’ 


* Letters from Batavia of the 7th Aug., received at Rotterdam, say that the 
reports from the interior were by no means favourable, but there was reason 
to believe that all the mischief was confined to the surprise of a small detach- 
meut of our troops, with which there were some Princes of Djockjo, who, as 
well as the whole detachments, consisting of a lieutenant and fifty men, chiefly 
natives, were taken prisoners by the revels. Reinforcements from Europe 
were impatiently expected, and it was hoped they would be sufficiently con- 
siderable to put an end to the war at once.” 





We have received Papers from the Cape of Good Hope, extend- 
ing from the Ist of July to the 26th of August, with, however, a 
breach in the series, arising from the obstacles thrown in the way 
of their regular transmission by the public offices through which 
they have to pass. The absurd and useless regulations, with re- 
spect to the postage of newspapers from abroad, stands in need of 
great revision. It frequently happens, that a packet of Indian or 
Cape Papers reaches us, the charge for postage on which is ten or 
twelve guineas, so heavy is the authorized tax on the transmission 
of public intelligence. And what is still worse than even this, the 
papers are themselves frequently interrupted in their progress by 
official hands, chiefly, however, we believe, before they reach Eng- 
land, so that we remain sometimes for months without direct sup- 
plies, and are consequently then dependent on the casual and acci- 
dental sources that may present themselves. 

The Cape Papers contain no particular articles of News that press 
fur immediate notice. But it has some excellent Essays on sub- 
jects connected with Colonial Government, to which we shall draw 
the attention of our readers in a more specific manner. ‘The ‘ South 
African Commercial Advertiser’ is one of the best papers that we 
receive from the Eastern world, and we trust its influence will be 
felt in such a manner as to prove that a Free Press is capable of 
effecting more towards the reform of abuses ina distant government 
than Commissioners of Inquiry or any other instrument yet de- 
v.sed for that important purpose. 
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Since our pages were closed for the press, the following notices 
on the affairs of Persia have appeared in the ‘ Globe’ of the 25th and 
26th of November : 


At an early hour this morning it was reported that an overland despatch had 
been received from India; it was accompanied with the usual recommence- 
ment of hostilities wiih the Burmese, &c. &c. Oj tracing the origin of this 
rumour, we find it was occasioned by the unexpected arrival of Henry 
Willock, Esq. the late Chargé d’Affaires of this country at the Court of 
Persia. His journey is stated to have been occasioned by the hostilities 
between Russia and Persia, and he is also reported to be the bearer of a 
treaty between the English East India Company and Persia. 

Though the war with Russia may have hastened Mr. Willock’s journey, it 
cannot have been the cause of it, as Mr. Macdonald Kinnier had arrived to 
take the place of Mr. W., as Res‘dent at the Persian Court, before the depar- 
ture of the latter. 

The following account of the commencement of the war oa the Persian 
frontiers, is given in a morning Paper (the Chronéele), on the authority ofa 
letter from Persia, which we copy, beca se it is the only narrative which has 
yet been published of the first events of the war, in which the Russians appear 
to have been taken by surprise by the assailants. It must be observed that 
the Russian accounts, in which they claim important advantages, refer to a 
time subsequent to the date of this letter : 

** Persia, Aug. 22, 1826.—You will no! be a little astonished to learn that 
Persia has declared war against Russia, and in the last twenty days, (which 
includes the whole time that hostilities have lasted.) has driven the Russians 
to the gates of Teflis, expelled them from Talish, the island of Salian, Ganja, 
Shirwan, and all Karabang, except the fortress of Sheesha, which has been 
invested for ten days, and is already treating for a surrender. We all thought 
that Persia’s doom was fixed the moment she declared war on Russia; now 
we find her driving that power before her, without any apparent resistance 
on the part of Russia, whose bad government has driven all the Mohammedan 
inhabitants in th's part of her dominions into open rebellion, and her own 
soldiers to desertion, whenever an opportunity can be found. 

‘* The Russians, from the moment of their gaining possession of Georgia, 
and the couutries south of the Caucasus, have made it their object uniformly 
to drive out the Native chiefs, who had submitted to them. Some, as the 
Royal Family of Georgia, were sent to Russia on pensions; and this has 
also been the case with some of the Mohammedan chiefs, who had served them 
with the greatest fidelity. Others, as Mustapha Khan, of Sheerwan, Mehdi 
Khan, of Karabang, &c. made their escape into Persia. Every one of these 
had capitulated to Russia on certain terms, not one article of which had been 
observed, and the commandant: stationed in all these provinces maltreated 
the inhabitants at their pleasure; it was not extraordinary, therefore, that 
these people should be ripe for revolt. The numerous complaints, too, that 
reached the heads of the Mobammedan religion in Persia and Arabia, every 
day from these countries, excited a strong feeling ; and the King at last was 
obliged to pledge himself to declare war against the Russians, in case they 
refused to restore certain trifling places claimed on the frontier of Erivan, by 
Persia (Paltklov, and the Gunney of Goukcka.) Prince Menzekotf declared 
his inability to do so without orders from his Court, to which he promised to 
make reference: but this was refused, and Abbas Meerza entered Karabang 
about the 27th of July. 

‘* The Russian officers had taken no precautions against an enemy they had 
always so much despised ; the guard at the bridge of Khuda-auferine (over the 
river Arras) when attacked had not time to remove afew sticks which had 
been thrown over the broken arches, for the convenience of caravans ; and. on 
it the Persian army crossed the river. The Russian officer commanding in 
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Karabang slowly awoke from sleep, and ordered his dispersed forces to assem-~ 
ble ; but it was too late; the Persian cavalry intercepted them, and, after a 
trifling resistance, 1100 men (and four guns) were killed, wounded, or taken. 
The prisoners amounted to seven hundred and eighty, among whom were a 
colonel, two majors, and ten officers. The Russians now advanced against 
Sheeska, and, on the 3d of August, learned that the garrison of Gaugo had 
been destroyed by the inhabitants, who had gained possession of the fortress by 
treachery. It was instantly occupied by 3000 Persians, and this secures their 
future operations against Teflis.”” 


“The circumstances of this exploit are worth relating. ‘The garrison con- 
sisted of from 1000 to 1100 men, and the fortress was considered perfectly 
sufficient to resist any attack of the Persians, even had the garrison been much 
smaller. The commandant, being ordered to detach whatever assistance he 
could spare to the force in Pembeek (on the Erivan frontier), he sent to the 
principal Mohammedan inhabitants of the place, and insisted on their swearing 
to be faithful to Russia on the Koran. They objected to this, without pre- 
viously consulting their Moollah (Priest), and demanded time to do so. The 
Moollah recommended them not to hesitate, as such an oath would not be 
binding towards infidels ; so they took it. The commandant then called on 
the Moollah, and told him that being satisfied of his fidelity, he was about to 
confide the care of the place to him, with a garrison of three hundred men; 
he himself marched with the remainder towards*Erivan. The Mohammedans 
being freely admitted into the fort, distributed spirits and provisions among 
the Russians, who, thus thrown off their guard, became an easy prey, and 
were destroyed to a man, without any disturbance. The Mohammedans then 
followed the rest of the Russians ; and the Moollah, with two or three chiefs, 
going into the commanding officer’s tent, informed him that they had received 
certain information of an intended insurrection: their men followed in small 
parties, and mingling with the Russians, who had uo suspicion, fell on them 
suddenly, sword in hand, and put the greater part to death. Thus fell this 
important fortress, by the most blameable neglect of every precaution. 
Sheerwan instantly rose, and destroyed the few Russians in that province ; 
and General Yermoloff, by remaining, as he does, on the defensive, will 
render the revolt still more general ; should it be followed by that of Georgia, 
he is lost, with all his army, which is three times as numerous as that with 
which his predecessor conquered and maintained the provinces now in danger, 
when the French were at Moscow. Surely these are not the same men who 
won Georgia? Though Persia may have a formidable attack to sustain next 
year, such is the infatuated policy of Russia with regard to these provinces, 
and so great the advantages she has so weakly lost, that the contest will at 
least, in all probability, be more obstinate and tedious than before. 


‘** I cannot but advert to the infamous conduct of the King, in ordering the 
Russian Ambassador to be arrested and confined at Erivan, where he still is. 
It is needless to repeat the pretences on which this step was taken; it was 
certainly in direct violation of his word, most solemnly given, and of every 
principle of international good faith. Equally barbarous, and more disgust- 
ing, was the display of minarets of Russian heads, and the cruel order to sell 
the Russian prisoners as slaves ; all this is, however, true, and such conduct 
must, doubtless, put it out of the power of Great Britain to interest her- 
self in favour of Persia, should she require assistance in future. In fact, 
no Minister is safe, and I think we should all make our escape as soon as pos- 


sible.”’ 


The following intelligence from the army in Georgia, is dated St. 
Petersburg, Oct. 12: 


** Abbas Mirza evacuated the Russian territory, after being completely de- 
feated on the 23d September near Elizabethpol. He raised the bloekade of 
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the fortress of Choucha, and re-crossed the river Araxes since the 30th. The 
enemy fied with so much precipitancy, after our victory of the 25th, that 
Lieutenant-General Prince Madatoff could not possibly overtake him. A de- 
tachment of Persian horse followed Abbas Mirz1 beyond the Araxes ; the 
infantry dispersed, took to the mountains, and endeavoured, with all possible 
speed, to gain the frontiers of Persia. The Adjutant-General Paskuitch was 
ordered to march some troops into the Chirvan eountry, to drive the Persians 
away who might remain there, as well as from the southern part of Daghes- 
tan. Major-General Davydoff, who commands in the province of Erivan, 
attacked the enemy commanded by Hassan Khan, brother of the Sardar, and 
Chief of that province, on the 3d of October, near the Castle of Mirac. The 
Persians were entirely put to the rout, and, after sustaining considerable loss, 
were pursued by Major-General Davydoff as far as Sondagent, two. days’ 
march from Erivan, where the Sardar shut himself up, without giving the 
slightest assistance to his brother. 


‘“'The son of the former Kian of Elizabethpol, Ougourla-Khan, who was 
taken prisoner at Tector, declared that the army of Abbas Mirza was, in the 
battle of September 25, composed of 24 battalions of from 800 to 1000 fight- 
ing men each, of 24 pieces of cannon, and 12,000 cavalry, besides 8000 men of 
different descriptions of troops. 


“The head-quarters of Adjutant-General Peskenitch was at Kondolan, not 
far from Choucha, and that of General Yermoloff at Hassonson, in the district 
of Chamchadri; Abbas Mirza had passed the Araxes at Aslongon. Accord- 
ing to the latest accounis, he was, on the Ist of October, at Marillian, to the 
left of Aslangans, in the vicinity of the mountains; and the Schah of Persia 
himself was at Agar.’’ 


Mr. Willock having brought despa'ches from the Persian Court, com- 
plaining of the conduct of Russia, and asserting that the provocation received 
from the latter power rendered an appeal to arms necessary, some of our con- 
temporaries have concluded that this assertion must be true, and that a train 
has been laid by Russia for aggression and extension of territory. This con- 
clusion is rather hasty, and entirely opposed to the accounts of all impartial 
persons (Englishmen) who have been acquainted with the progress of the 
quarrel. The real state of the case seems to be, that the Russian authorities 
have given great provocations, not to Persia, but to the Mahommedan tribes on 
their own (the Russian) frontiers, and that a religious feeling on the part of 
the Persians, and a warlike enthusiasm on the part of the Heir Apparent, made 
it difficult for the Persian Monarch to prevent a war. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the war was, on the part of Russia, quite unmexpeeted—that its 
troops were taken by surprise, and serious losses suffered by them on the 
breaking out of hostilities. 
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DEFICIENCY OF OFFICERS IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Str,—Much has been said and written upon the efficiency or 
inefficiency of the present mode of officering the Native regi- 
ments of India; and an attentive perusal of what has been advanced 
upon thesubject can scarcely fail to convince an unprejudiced mind, 
that the number of European Officers, whom the present system al- 
lows to be with their corps, is altogether insufficient to insure the 
object for which European officers have been attached to them. 

The Monthly Army List, published in Calcutta on the Ist of De- 
cember last, is now before me; and, on examination of the state of 
the different corps of Infantry of the Bengal establishment, gives 
the following result : 

There are 76 Regiments ; viz. 2 European, 68 Native of 
the Line, and 6 Extra, with five Captains borne on the 





strength of each, giving . ’ ; , ‘ . . $80 
The senior half of the Lieutenants : ‘ ; . 380 
Making a total of é . ‘ .. Fee 

Of which there are absent, permanently, either on the 
General Staff, or attached to corps not of the line 4 . 240 
And on furlough . ; : . ; ; - ' 70 
Total 4 : é ‘ ‘ 2 ap 


Leaving a balance of 450 officers, who may all be presumed to 
have experience in their profession, and a knowledge of the languages, 
habits, and prejudices of the men whom they are appointed to com- 
mand, to be divided among 76 corps ; being something less than six 
toeach. From these, however, are to be deducted the two for regi- 
mental staff, who ought to, and will generally, be found among the 
senior Lieutenants, and those temporarily absent, either on leave, or 
with appointments not permanent. ‘These latter, the Army List 
of December gives at 76; and, not to exceed in my calculation, I 
will assume only one half of the former, the regimental staff, to be 
among the five senior Lieutenants ; which, together, give 152 more, 
or a total of 462, to be deducted from the number of experienced 
officers ; leaving a fraction less than four for each regiment. It 
follows, that in some corps, six, and in others seven, of the com- 
panies must be commanded by the junior Lieutenants and Ensigns, 
or be divided among the seniors who already have companies, and 
the regimental staff ; both of which alternatives, it will be admitted, 
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are injurious to the service, and are recognised as such by the regu- 
lations of the local Government ; whieh direct them to be adopted 
only in cases of emergency, and carefully prescribes the mode in which 
such measures shall take effect. It isevident that the result will not 
be precisely the same in every regiment ; in some there will be more 
officers holding staff appointments ; in others fewer. Inthe latter case, 
the discipline of the corps will be placed on a surer basis by the 
increased number of experienced officers; in the former, it will be 
endangered by their deficiency. The average calculation, however, 
is sufficiently correct to draw from it a just estimate of the system. 

From these data it is impossible not to make reflections of vital 
importance to our very existence in India; for it will scarcely be 
denied, that that existence depends mainly on the fidelity and at- 
tachment of the Native soldiery of Bengal. ‘They who have been 
attentive observers of what has passed in that quarter during the 
last twenty years, will admit that many rude blows have been given 
to that fidelity and attachment, by hasty and injudicious regulations, 
an accumulation of toilsome and vexatious duties, (necessarily fol- 
lowed by relaxation of discipline,) the curtailment of various little 
privileges which tended to give the Sipahee consequence in his own 
eyes, as well as in those of his neighbours, the gradual progress of a 
system calculated to dragoon him into the mere passive machine of 
a German soldier ; and a succession of sundry other measures which, 
with reference to European soldiers, might be considered the result 
of improved discipline ; but which are yet diametrically opposed to 
the national character, religious prejudices, and peculiar habits of 
the Sipahees. 

In the tie which bound these Eastern soldiers to their officers in 
former times, there was something equally honourable to the ruler 
and the ruled, and which it was delightful to contemplate. The 
Sipahee looked to his officer for every thing ; he was not only his 
commander, but his father and his friend; and, in his turn, the 
officer regarded the Sipahees of his company as his children. He 
knew their little histories, he forwarded their interests, and was 
their refuge and adviser in all their difficulties ; and let the long 
record of their gallant deeds, their “loyalty and devotion to the 
Company, their attachment to their officers, and their patient en- 
durance of hardships and privations, bear honourable testimony to 
what they were under such a system. Thank God! that loyalty 
and devotion, though perhaps shaken, are not utterly destroyed. 
The spark yet glows, and requires but the fostering hand of kind- 
ness and consideration to blaze again into a flame. ‘The events of 
the war, now fortunately brought to a conclusion, afford ample 
proof that such feeling does exist, as well as that it is not to be 
neglected with impunity, or reckoned upon with too careless a se- 
curity. ‘The cheerfulness with which one division of the army, 
the North Eastern, composed solely of Bengal Sipahees, unaided 
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by a single European, encountered incessant toil, and sustained 
hardships and privations of every kind; and the persevering gal- 
lantry with whieh, under a leader of their own line, they attained 
the object for which they were sent into the field, I would adduce 
in testimony of the former assertion ; while the ever-to-be-lamented 
mutiny at Barrackpere is an unanswerable proof of the latter. 
No one who has considered the events of that unfortunate day, and 
the eauses which gave rise to them, in conjunction with the subse- 
quent conduct of the Sipahees during the war, can entertain a mo- 
ment’s doubt that the mutiny would have been averted, and the 
numerous desertions that occurred during the advance of the Na- 
tive troops towards the frontier been prevented, had the command- 
ing officers of corps been consulted as to what would be required 
to insure the comfort and efficiency of their men; or had one half 
of the attention been paid to their just claims before the mutiny, 
whieh was granted in lavish profusion subsequently to its occurrence. 


But I am touching on a topic which would lead me far beyond 
the limits of a letter. My object in addressing you, was to afford 
grounds, founded on actual calculation, of estimating the efficiency 
of the present system of officering the Native corps, or otherwise. 
If it be admitted that the influence of the European officers is ne- 
cessary to maintain discipline, to lead the Native soldiers with 
effect against the enemy, to guide their peculiar prejudices, to direet 
and cultivate their many admirable qualities, and thereby to secure 
thei: attachment and efficiency, (and he would be a stout disputant 
who would deny that, in these days, such influence is necessary for 
all these purposes,) then it is unquestionable, that there ought to 
be a sufficient number of officers capable of exercising these impor- 
tant duties, effectually throughout the whole corps, present with 
each regiment; yet the calculation above shows that the presence of 
not more than four, or at most five of the Captains and senior Lieu- 
tenants can, with any certainty, be relied on. If the superinten- 
dence of the men be further divided among the juniors, the remaining 
five Lieutenants and the Ensigns, (of whom too nearly one half will 
be found wanting, either on the staff, on leave, sick, or deficient,) 
the advantages derived from experience must be given up; anda 
proportionate loss of the general efficiency of the corps must be 
the necessary result. It is not, at present, my intention to discuss 
a remedy for what must,I think, be admitted to be an evil. The 
question, I am aware, is attended with many difficulties ; and opinions 
will be various upon it. It has, I believe, and probably still does 
occupy. the attention of our honourable masters; and as the 
thoughts of those whose judgment is formed on experience, can 
scarcely fail to be acceptable, if expressed with temper and mode- 
ration, I shall be glad if my communication should prove the 
means of eliciting from some of your more able correspondents, 
their sentiments on so important a subject. 

Mies BENGALENSIS. 
November 20, 1826. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 
CALCUTTA, 


Mititary APPOINTMENTS. 


Fort William, April 14, 1826.—Lieut. Roebuck, 3d Extra N.I., permitted 
to resign Adjtcy. ci Mhairwarra Local Bat., and directed to join his regiment 
at Mynpoorie.—25. Lieut. P. W. Willis, of Engineers, appointed to Corps 
of Sappers and Miners ; Capt. T. Hepworth, 6lst N.1., to be Aid-de-Camp to 
Maj. Gen. G. Dick, commanding Dinapore Division, from Ist April, v. Kerr, 
appointed Superintendent of Cadets. 

April 14.—Cornets appointed to do Duty.—J. Hickey and P. 8. Hamilton 
with Ist L. C. at Sultanpore, Benares; P. Cotton and G. Reid, with 9th do. 
at Cawnpore; P. C. Bourdillon, G.T. MacClintock, and C. W. Richardson, 
with Ist do. at Sultanpore, Benares ; G. Murray, with 9th do., at Cawnpore. 

Ensigns appointed to do Duty.—C. Ardin with 40th N. L., at Dinapore ; 
S. D. Agar, with 49th at Benares; C. Terraneu, with 26th do. at Cawnpore ; 
J. Monro, with 49th do. at Benares; M. Wilson, with 62d do. at Benares ; 
T. Hutton, with 20th do. at Barrackpore ; W. P. Meares, with 28th do. at 
Barrackpore ; Ens. J. Sissmore, with Ilth do. at Kurnaul; T. F. Tait and 
P. S. Chinn, with 28th do. at Barrackpore ; D. Wilkie, with 45th do. at Be- 
nares ; G. C. S. Gooddiy, with 20th do. at Barrackpore ; R. Ouseley, with 
50th do. at Allahabad; A. H. Danean, with 44th do. at Dacca; J. Biscoe, 
with 27th do. at Dacca; A. Heyland, with 40th do. at Dinapore; A. W. 
Taylor. with 66th do. at Barrackpore; J. Bunce, with 22d do. at Berham- 
pore; D. Downes and C. O’Brien, with 50th do. at Allahabad. 

REMOVALS AND Postings. 

Capt. Timbrell from Ist comp. 5th bat., to 4th comp. 2d bat.; Capt Crox- 
ton from 11th comp. 6th bat. to Ist comp. Ist bat. ; Capt. Sutheby (new prom.) 
to 1lth comp. 6th bat. ; Lieut. G. Twemlow from 4th comp. 5th bat. to Ist 
comp. 2d bat.; Lieut. J. H. Macdonald (new prom.) to 4th comp. 5th bat. ; 
2d-Lieut. F. G. Mackenzie to 12th comp. 6th bat. ; 2d-Lieut. H. Wintle to Ist 
comp. 2d bat. 

PRomoTIONS. 

Fort William, May 1.—2\st N.1.—Ens. C. Cook to be Lieut. from 18thFeb. 
in sue.to Palmer cashiered.—May 5th.—23d.N.I. Ens.j C. Cooper to be 
Lieut. from 12th April, in suc. to Becher dec. 

MepicaL APPOINTMENTS. 

April 17.—Mr. Twining to resume his duties of Surg. to Commander-in- 
chief from 10th April.—Surg. J. Adams posted to 16th N L—24. Surg. 
J. Nicholl, late 12th Extra N.I., to have charge of 45th N.I. at Benares.— 
May 1. Assist. Surg. C. Ray to be Surg. from 25ih March, in suc. to 
Ridges dec.—5. Assist. Surg. D. Butler temporarily appointed to medical du- 
ties of civil station of Ghazeepore, v. Stewart; Assist. Surg. N. Morgan, to 
resume his former duties in Nizam’s service. 

Furvoueus. 

To Europe.—April 27. Lieut. R. A. MacNaghten, 6lst N.I., on urgent 

private affairs.—May 1. Lieut. C. Cheape, 51st N.1., for health. 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 


(From the London Gazettes.) 

16th Light Dragoons..—G. S. Deverill, Gent., to be Cornet: by purchase, v. 
Bonham, whose appointment has not taken place; dated Nov. 2, 1926. 

6th Foot.—Lieut. G. W. Nash, from half-pay 103d Foot, to. be Lieut. ‘vy. 
Walsh, from the Royal African Colonial Corps ; dated Oct. 10, 1926. 

14th Ditto.—Maj. Sir John Rowland Eustace, from half+pay 10:h Light 
Dragoons, to be Capt. v. Marshall, prom. ; dated Nov. 14. 1626. 

18th Ditto.—Capt. T. Moore, from the 98th Foot, to be Capt. vy. Weld, 
prom. ; dated Nov. 7, 1826. 
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, 38th Ditto—Ens. M. J. Gambier, from iith Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, 
v. J. Campbell, prom.; dated Oct. 19, 1826. Capt. G. B. Sutherland, from 
the half-pay, to be Capt. v. Grant, prom. ; dated Nov. 7, 1826. 

40th Ditto.—Lieut. M. Dalrymple, to be Capt. by purch., v. Stewart, who 
retires ; dated Oct. 26, 1826. Ens. J. Stopford, to be Lieut. by purch., v. 
Dalrymple, prom. ; dated Nov. 2. 

43d Ditto —Ens. Hon. W.S. Clements, to be Lieut. by purch., v. Denham, 
prom.; dated Oct. 31, 1826. H.Tufton, Gent., to be Ens. by purch., v. 
Clements, prom. ; dated Nov. 2. 

44th Ditto.—2d-Lieut. Stewart, from 2Ist Foot, to be Lieut. by purch., v. 
Fraser, who retires ; dated Nov. 7, 1826. Lieut. H. Wooton, from 17th Foot, 
to be Lieut., v. Short, who exchanges ; dated Nov. 2. 

46th Ditto.—Ens. W. G. Beare, from 3d Foot, to be Lieut. by purch. v. 
Varlo, whose promotion, by purchase, has been cancelled ; dated Oct. 26, 
1826. 

55th Ditto—Ens. P. R. Peck to be Lieut. by purch. v. Cumberland, 
prom. ; dated Nov. 14, 1826. 

63d Ditto.—Lieut. J. Jordan to be Capt. by purch. v. Campbell, prom. ; 
dated Nov. 7, 1826. J. P. Hickman, Gent., to be Ens. by purch., v. King- 
ston, prom. ; dated Oct. 19, 1826. 

76th Ditto.—Capt. R. F. Martin from half-pay, to be Capt. v. Burdett, 
ge ; dated Nov. 7, 1826. Major A. Lane from half-pay, to be Major, v. 

’. Bampton, who exchanges, receiving the difference ; dated Oct. 19. Capt. 
R. Burdett, from half-pay, to be Capt., repaying the difference to the Half- 
pay Fund, v. Gaff, prom ; dated Oct. 31. 

$3d Ditto.—Ens. H .F. Ainslie to be Lieut. by purch. vy. Anstruther, prom. ; 
dated Nov. 7, 1826, J. G. Poles. Gent., to be Ens. by pureh. v. Ainslie, 
prom. ; dated Nov. 14. Hospital-As;ist. T. E. Ayre to be Assist.-Surg. v. 
M‘Dermott, app. to the 6lst Foot ; dated Nov. 2. 

97th Ditto.—Capt. G. F. Graves from the 60th Foot, v. Berkeley, who ex- 
changes ; dated Oct. 26, 1826. Capt. T. O.- Cave from half-pay 10th Lt. 
a v. Twigg, whose appointment has not taken place ; dated Oct. 26, 
Royal African Colonial Corps.—Lieut. J. Jackson to be Capt. v. Gregg, 
dec. ; dated Nov. 3, 1826.—To be Lieutenants: Ens. J. P. Hardy v. Godwin, 
dec. ; Ens. C. Nott, v. Wyse, dec. ; Ens. E. Miller, v. Cooke, dec. ; Ens. 
W. Russell from the Ist West India,regt., v. Jackson ; all dated in Nov. 1826. 
—To be Ensigns: H. Rishton, v. Stapleton, dec. ; W. W. Percival, v. Hardy ; 
J. Isaac, v. Nott ; T. Green, vy. Miller; all dated in Nov. 1896.—To be As- 
sistant-Surgeons: Hosp.-Assist. P. J. Meade, v. Cahill, dec. ; dated Nov. 1. 
Hosp.- Assist. T. B. Sibbald, v. Ryan, dec. ; dated Nov. 2. 





MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


EUROPE. 

Marriages.—Oct. 11. H. S. Isaacson, Esq. of the Hon. East India Co.'s 
Naval service, to Mary, third daughter of J. Chitty, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple.—Nov. 11. The Rev. W. Stenner, A. B., of Ingoldsthorpe, Norfolk, 
to Ann Margaret, second daughter of the late Col. Lock, ofthe Hon. East In- 
dia Co.’s service.—Lately, Lieut.-Col. Toa, of the East India Co.’s service, 
to Julia, third daughter of Dr. Clutterbuck, of New Bridge-street.—At Craig- 
maddie, Capt. Alex. Dirom, 8th Foot, to Joanna, daughter of Lieut.-Gen. 
Peter.—Mr. E. Jenkyns, of the East India House, to Mary, third daughter of 
the late Rev. W. Stevens, A. M. 

Deaths.—Nov. 2, At Hereford, Capt. T. Langton, late of the 29th Foot, 
aged 42.—11. In London, Col. Harnage, in the 88th year of his age.—13, At 
Chester, Capt. George Moulson, 35th Foot.—18. At Cheltenham, Sir James 
Monk, formerly Chief Justice in Lower Canada.—25. At Maida Hill, William 
Carr Royall, ee. many years Lieut.-Col. of his Majesty’s 6lst regt.—At 
Dysart, Scotland, Capt. J. Reddie, of Redhouse, late Master-Attendant, Ma- 
dras.—Lieut.-Gen. Kyd, aged 73. 
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Date. 
1826. 
Oct. 28 
Oct. 28 
Oct. 28 
Oct. 28 
Nov. 2 
Nov. 6 
Nov. 9 
Nov. 14 
Nov. 14 
Nov. 14 
Nov. 14 
Nov. 14 
Novy. 15 
Nov. 16 
Noy. 16 
Nov. 16 
Nov. 16 
Nov. 17 
Noy. 18 
Noy. 18 
Nov. 21 


Date. 
1826. 
May 30 
May 30 
June 12 
June 14 
June 29 
July 16 
July 20 
Aug. 3 
Aug. II 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 28 
Sept. 6 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 9 
Oct. 10 


Date. 
1826. 
Oct. 28 
Oct. 3 
Oct. 31 
Nov. 2 
Nov. 15 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 

Port of Arrival. Ship's Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 

Off Cowes .. Suffolk .. Endicott Batavia.. July 6 
Downs .. Liverp..Packet Coffin Batavia... July Il 
Off Liverpool Ospray -- 'Macgill Bengal .. April 19 
Off Dover .. Fortitude .. Barcham Singapore May 923 
Onl. Wight Francklin .. Tellinghurst Batavia.. Mar. 29 
Off Falmouth E.of Egremont Johnson Cape - Aug. 8 
Downs .. Grecian -. Smith Mauritius July 20 


Off Portsmo. Zenobia .. Lihon 
Downs .. Lady ofthe Lake Martin 


Downs .. Sesostris .. ‘Drake 
Downs .. Prince Regent Lamb 
Liverpool .. Roscoe .. Hargraves 
Downs .. George ~-- Clark 

Off Portsmo. Kath.S.Forbes -Chapman . . 
Downs .. Coriolanus .. Cole i 
Off Scilly .. Chr.Barnardino Zyolstra .. 
Off Dover .. Orient .. White 
Downs .. Eliza -. Dixon 
Gravesend... Elphinstone... Maclean 
Off Dover .. Java Scott 


Off Dartmo. Sir T. Munro Coates 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Bengal .. 
Bengal .. 
Batavia. . 
Mauritius 
Bengal .. 
Bengal .. 
Bengal .. 
Mauritius 
Batavia. . 
China 

Bengal .. 
Bengal .. 
Batavia. . 
Bengal .. 


June 24 
Feb. 28 
July 22 
July 29 
May 15 
May 
June §$ 
July 
July 4 
Mar. 14 
May 7 
Feb. 23 
July 22 
May 20 


Port of Arrival. Ship's Name. Commander. Port of Depart. 
Bengal .. Ganges -.- Lloyd London 
Bengal .. Macqueen . Walker London 
Madras .. Georgiana -. Haylett London 
Bengal .. Clydesdale .. Rose London 
Batavia .. Matilda -. Bulley Liverpool 
Mauritius .. DukeofBedford . Tween London 
Mauritius .. Alexandria - Richardson . London 
Mauritius .. Emulous .« Welbank London 
Cape .. Sarah .. Miller Londou 
Anjeer .. London .. Southby London 
Anjeer .. Wm.Fairlie .. Blair London 
Anjeer .. Canning -. Broughton .. London 
Anjeer .. General Harris .. Stanton London 
Madeira .. Woodburne -. Bevan London 
St.Helena.. Eliza -. Dixon Bengal 
Madeira .. Cambrian -. Blythe London 
Madeira .. Sarah -. Tucker London 
Madeira .. John Palmer .. Clarke Portsmouth 
Madeira .. James .. Reynolds Liverpool 
DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 

Port of Depart. Ship's Name. Commander. Destination. 
Deal -- Caledonia -. Bell N. S. Wales 
Deal .. C.of Dunmore.. Macluckie Bengal 
Deal .. Oscar .. Stewart Cape 
Deal .. MadeiraPacket Williams N.S. Wales 
Deal .- Dove .. Cooke Cape 
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Date. Port of Depart. Ship's Name, Commander, Destivation. 
826. 


1826, 
Nov. 19 Deal -. Elizabeth -. Collins .. N.S. Wales 
Nov. 19 Portsmouth Brothers .. Briggs .. Cape 
Nov. Deptford .. Mariner - Nosworthy .. N.S. Wales 
Noy. Portsmouth John . Freeman .. Mad. &Bengal 
Nov. “Deal -- Hebe . Heaviside .. Maur. & Beng. 
Noy, Plymouth .. Walsingham .. Bourke .. St. Helena 
Nov. Cowes -- Hottentot .- Sinclair .. Cape & Sing. 
Nov. Cowes .- Narcissus .. Calder .. Cape 
Nov. 26 Postsmouth David Scott .. Thornhill .. Madras & Ben. 


GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 
PASSENGERS HoMEWARDS. 


By the Earl of Egremont, from the Cape :—Capt. Watson ; Messrs. Stad- 
ler, Edgar, and Almer ; Mrs. Almer and two children. 

By the Caroline, from Bengal :—Capts. R. Cockerell, HW. Vaughan, and 
W. Joyer, 54th N. 1. ; Lieuts. H. Drew, S. Robins, J. Deverell; Ensign S. 
Wybrants ; Quartm. W. Brice, H. M’s. 67th regt. 

By the Prince Regent, from Mauritius:—Lieut. Kelly. R. N.; Mrs. 
Kelly; Capt. and Mrs. Hogg, 6th regt.; Mons. Drew ; Capt. Heathorne, late 
of the Windsor Casile. 

By the Roscoe, from Bengal :—Capt. and Mrs. Snow, H. M's. 67th regt. ; 
‘Master Snow ; Mr. Goslen, merchant. 

By the Elphinstone, from India:—Capt. J. Webster, left at Bombay ; 
Lieut. M‘Lean ; Mr. Sater ; Mrs. and Miss J. Hogg. 

By the Lady of the Lake, from India :—Mr. Hewitt from the Cape ; Mas- 
ter and- Miss Kennedy from Madras. 
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Notice To CORRESPONDENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


We are requested to state, that an article will be prepared for 
our next Number, in defence of the Proceedings of the Serampore 
Missionaries, with reference to certain facts adverted to in pre- 
ceding Nwmbers of this Journal. 


Several qrticles already prepared for this month are unavoidably 
deferred : among others, the Parable of Persecution—Eacursions 
in Germany—Licencers of the Press—Fires in France—Com- 
merce of Aleppo—and several Communications from India—all 
of which, however, will be given in our next. 


The Fitle-page and Index for the Elerenth Volume of the 
Orrentat Herarp, which this Number completes, at the end of 
the third year since its establishment, will be given with the 
Number for January 1827. It may be well to repeat here, for 
the information of those who are desirous of making their setts of 
the work perfect, that the early Numbers are fast getting out of 
print: and that the number of copies ~pw printed being ne more 
than equal to the demand, the difficulty of procuring such perfect 
setts will hereafter be much increased. 











